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. THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 
CHAPTER I 
NEW TASKS 

THE legacy of the first Prussian king to 
his successors assumed reaHty. Amid a 
magnificent display of power the hybrid 
nature of kingdom and electorate was suddenly 
transformed and settled. King Frederick was 
not warranted in declaring that the House of 
Brandenburg could regard the acquisition of 
Silesia as the epoch of its greatness. But great 
men not only accomplish the tasks of historical 
development, they also create such tasks ; the 
young state now felt the tremendous obhgation 
of maintaining on a meager basis the quickly 
attained position of a power among the old 
powers. Generation after generation struggled 
for more than a century to solve this new prob- 
lem of Prussian history. 

The armed rising of 1744 did not lack in con- 
sistency, inasmuch as the road selected could 
not be followed to the end, and the coveted 
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world position could be definitely secured only 
by new acquisitions. The attempt had been un- 
successful. Realizing now the precise extent of 
the means at his command. King Frederick 
vowed during the war: "Once this storm is 
weathered, we will remain quiet in the harbor, 
which we shall not teave again." 

Soon after the conclusion of peace, in 1764, 
he referred occasionally to hb " present sys- 
tem," which he communicated to Minister Pode- 
wils> sayrng that in accordance with his new 
poHcy he would no longer mterfere with a»y- 
thing, bttt would all'ow matters to proceed as 
they ocrtild and- would, hoping by this means to 
get along best and to go farthest. 

This scheme of forbearance held a contradic- 
tion, jnasmueh as tbe state's imperative re^ 
quirem'cnts of furtlver rcrondingcwtt and new ex- 
tensions had not been satisfied. The king of 
Prussia trfed ererywhefe to obtain intematianal 
guarantees for the peace treaty of Dresdea and 
the possession of Silesia, as Charles VI previ- 
ously hunted security for the Pragmatic Saiw- 
tion; the difference was that Frederick carefufTy 
avoideiJ paying too much fbr the letters of pro- 
tection for Silesia, and always remembered that 
he had to be backed by stronger securities than 
such papers. 

During these years of peace, he said, in 3 
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poetical vein to his Prussians: " Favorke cliil- 
dren of Mars, be careful that laziness, conceit 
and feebleness do not spoil your morals; you 
Ireroes, whose Trold deeds elevated this Icing- 
dom, matntatn yoar work and do not permit 
your glory to ia^e; he who stands stili, when 
near the summit will easily slide badt," 

WliiJe Formulating the syst&m af peace the 
king did not really mean that his state sbcraM 
stop whem halfway «p the hill. It was wot an- 
nounced as a permanent valid law, but was due 
simply to prevailing practical ctMisideralions. 

During his own life, the founder of Prussia's 
greatness believed his system all-suiftcient ; to 
his successors he disclosed further aims. While 
still crown prince, Frederick's vivid imagination 
was busy with an improvement ai the Prussian 
map, and as king he still liked to indulge in po- 
litical dreaming over PmsMa's future. That was 
the term he used in his testament of accepted 
ideas concerning the work of a policy of en- 
largement, which was to raise the Prussian 
state, the artificially produced power, to the level 
of a really great power. 

He was convinced that the greal monarchies 
cooW make their way automatically, in spite of 
hatntual abuses, and continue to exist by -virtue 
of their own weight and strength, while small 
States wouM quickly be crushed unless strength, 
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nerve and fresh life were everywhere around 
them. At that time, when Prussia was still 
small, the lack of natural weight, in the sense of 
the ancient view of statesmanship, was fully 
compensated for by the young strength of a 
thoroughly healthy state system, which a strict 
disciplinarian had reclaimed from indolence, but, 
above all, by the youthful ruler's activity, deter- 
mination and mental power. 

After the Second Silesian War Francis I told 
a Dutch diplomat that the king of Prussia's 
hobby was: "Frederick is unique." The em- 
peror claimed to know that Frederick declared 
he would give one of his hands for the privilege 
of retaining Silesia as long as he lived, and if 
the queen of Hungary regained it after his death 
it could be said that he alone was capable of 
defending it. In 1772, in the same sense and 
not less prejudiced than his father, Joseph II 
agreed with the assertion that the king of Prus- 
sia's favorite saying was : " After us the deluge." 
Such was one of the innumerable slanderous re- 
marks made about the magnanimous king who, 
in 1752, in his political testament, warned pos- 
terity : " To secure the state's destiny it is neces- 
sary that its welfare should not depend upon the 
good or bad qualities of one man, but it should 
maintain itself through itself." 

When issuing this warning Frederick esti- 
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mated his personal ability at less than its real 
value. That Prussia could maintain herself 
while fighting the three great continental pow- 
ers simultaneously he did not consider possible 
until experience taught him the fact. This was 
proved by his explanations about all imaginable 
cases of political-military party grouping. It is 
certain that, without the ruler's heroism and 
genius, the Prussia of Frederick the Great would 
never have shown its inherent strength or 
brought the proof that, with her own resources, 
she could maintain her independence as a state 
against superior numbers. 

The inhabitants of Berlin had lost their cour- 
age, but when news came of the victory near 
Kesselsdorf, and the conquest of Saxony's cap- 
ital, the feeling of confidence was restored. The 
population of the suburbs had moved into the 
city proper but now ventured outside of the 
gates again, while the wealthy classes, after de- 
ciding that they would be safer at their country 
places, now came back through those same 
gates. 

Such holiday rejoicings as were witnessed 
when the king entered the city, and again on 
the day a herald solemnly announced that peace 
had been restored, were never before known on 
the streets of Berlin. Nevertheless, while in the 
presence of the astonished crowds the brilliantly 
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iltwrmnated gates of a hastily- constructed temple 
were being closed, the king was already beset 
with d<«il>ts as to wh^etlier there would be peace 
or a new war when rtie foUowing- spring arrived. 
It almost seemed as if tfie fear exprtssed by him 
one day during his last cam'paign, that the com- 
ing peace wotiW be only a brief trace, would be 
realized. Almost a year passed before the break- 
ing of the clouds that had darkened the political 
sky of the Tictor over Austria and Saxony. 

Since 1745 the problem of Prussian politics 
had become iwnch more involved from the fa«t 
that to Austria's old opposition was added the 
new and fully warranted difference with Russia ; 
the czarina had called a sharp halt to Fredericf 3 
invasion of Saxony, and he must now expect a 
Russian declaration of waT. 

To offset the ill will o^ the two imperial conrts, 
he strove to protect himself by establishing 
friendly relations with the two western powers 
which, still at war with each other, were equa-My 
interested in being on good terms with Prussia. 
Taking this view the king, after having resumed 
negotfations with England during the preceding 
sumnrer, expressed the hope that in future he 
would have two allies in France, instead of cwiie. 

At f?Tst it looked as if the old friends were in 
very sour humor, and the new ones were not 
yet reconciled by any means. 
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In London King Frederick's success hinged 
upon the question whether in the ministry the 
true English sentiment represented by the Pel- 
hams and Stanhopes would maintain itself, or 
whether the Hanoverian king would regain the 
controlling influence over Great Britain's for- 
eign politics which he exercised in the days of 
Walpole and Carteret. 

After concluding the Hanoverian convention, 
which was very distasteful to him, George H de- 
nounced his own ministers to the Vienna court 
as ill disposed, and " the prisoner on the throne," 
as he called himself while- gnashing his teeth, 
believed in February, 1746, that the moment 
had arrived for freeing himself from slavery and 
for recalhng into his counsel Lord Firebrand, 
Carteret-Granville. 

After two days Granville's new splendor col- 
lapsed pitifully; the unanimous refusal of the 
whig aristocracy, which was all powerful in par- 
liament, to recall the ban pronounced against its 
one-time leader, made it impossible for him to - 
form a cabinet The old ministers triumphantly 
resumed their portfolios, — the two Pelhams, Sir 
Henry and his brother Newcastle, the two Stan- 
hopes, Harrington and Chesterfield, and the en- 
tire group. The king of Prussia, through the 
mouth of his ambassador, Andrie, congratulated 
the two secretaries of state of the exterior upon 
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tbeir victory gver the dynasty ; be inionned 
them that ke isoald be a good Eo^isbnan as 
\iang as they remained in pairer and ta long- as 
Hanovtr did not rule over London. 

Andrie alsa received a special message for 
Wtlltam Pill, the man whom tftw Bxitiisb kio^ 
bated above al( otbers and foir whom on that 
account his friends could not procnre a seat in 
the cabinet. Andrie bad to imfaess upon him 
boAw mncb King Fredenick desired Pitt's views 
to become generail. m ofder that England and 
Piassia could always, remain tn the closest har- 
Hsonj. Frederick, however, dad not leave any 
doubt in the EntgUshmen's minds ot the fact tbat 
i» their J^ht ag:aiins1 Fiance they coalicl not 
count on his active support. 

This was a painful blovtr to th« visionary Bnt- 
i^ poltttcians, who would gladly have made him 
l^overaar oi the Ketbcslands and owner of 
Flanders- and Brabant, so tbat be nught protect 
those eodamgered territories against Fiiance and 
' conquer tlhem ior tbc Hoosc of: Amtria, as an 
e^ivalent for Bc%ttiin),. Alsace and Lorraictc. 

Tbe a]mi<bassadbE whom King Frederick: seat 
to the Saxora court m Jamiaiiry,. foe tlte parpose 
ol resunaim^ dipRmaatJc relations, was bistntcted 
to be less- neservcd toward Sir Thomas Villierf, 
England's^ xepreseirtTPtivc xt Dresden, than to- 
wwrd tbr Frenchman Vanlgreoant. Nothing on- 
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usual 'was c'bseniratide in tbe bet that he iiraB 
more aotitoate witii (the diptemat urho bad co- 
oilieratod as a mediator in the :peace negptoalbianB, 
than wB(h tJw one who had beoi the tool of tke 
FrendB-AustriaQ atteKi)»t5 at a cosnpixantse. 
Those iofitmction'S, hovever, -wtPc not tihe ex- 
ppesskm of b ifixed poiitiiaj s;?^em, hut rvartij 
a s^nptOBB of the then present fientiment 

As ia alraoft all •cases wliere allies se^iaraibe, 
tbere tverc snntttal accusatioas, first M fiertin 
and VcKsaiHes, aatil g:nuluallT a maitiis ii- 
vcnS was ifomid that allied to the chang^ 
oondataons. The king o^ France wais 'disposed] 
to s«e in die PnusGaani serrate ineace a iwrstgoa? 
offense frcxm -a king w^om due had deeined wor- 
thj o£ a <:oHfid«Btiat correspotBienoe. FurthM^ 
more, the ill-advised sarcasm in iiis last leUer 
had drawn a reply ia a proud, outspDk«n tone 
which the heftT d£ Lamis XIV iHS. not Ucc 
at all. 

Most oi aH, be was Texeet by a j'tmark made 
by Frederick to Daiget, VaJory's secretary -.at 
Dresden, that he would k«cp out of the war 
evca if Charks of Lorraine were before tiie 
gates of Paris. The king of Prussia always ^ad 
strong -opponents among those surnninding 
LoHis. The Prussian ambassador had a hard 
task; he wwjte that there were few who real- 
ized ihat, 5^trictly speakmg, France had kepit 
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26 History of the Geruan People 

none of the promises made to her Prussian ally, 
and consequently had no right to complain of 
abandonment. Fortunately, among those who 
were unprejudiced in their views was Marquis 
d'Argenson, the minister of exterior affairs. He 
was by no means an admirer of Frederick, of 
whom he spoke frequently in strong terms; but 
he knew that so long as the war against Austria 
and England lasted it was not to the interest of 
France to show special susceptibility. He in- 
structed Marquis Valory to be affable and even 
to congratulate the king of Prussia, who in 
France was commonly called the new Gustavus 
Adolphus, on the establishment of his peace. 
Wholly free from any malicious intent of pun- 
ishing by poUtical isolation the ruler who was 
exacting enough to go his own way, D'Argenson 
preferred to make the Prussian court the central 
point for all of France's negotiations in Germany 
and in the north of Europe. 

This caused the French minister new disap- 
pointments. He proposed to the king of Prussia 
that, having laid down his arms, he might under- 
take a diplomatic campaign In the empire against 
Austria, but Frederick replied that he had abso- 
lutely no desire of starting a war of chicanery, 
which would again lead to open rupture. France 
then wished him to act as an armed mediator 
of peace, but he emphatically refused and of- 
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fered his services to the warring powers as a 
simple bearer of messages. 

After Frederick's return from Saxony, during 
his first conversation with the French ambas- 
sador, he said : " My dear Valory, if you were 
as eloquent as a cherub, an archangel, or even 
the angel Gabriel, you could not persuade me to 
take a step which would lead me away from my 
purpose." The Frenchmen always found fault 
with the king's peace with Maria Theresa, be- 
cause it recognized the election of an emperor 
on the 13th of September, 1745. Replying to 
this Frederick said that France would have to 
blame herselfif the imperial crown should be- 
come hereditary in the new House of Austria. 
Gradually, however, he refrained from such 
references to French sins of omission, and on 
one occasion told Podewils sharply to discon- 
tinue his bitter remarks to Valory, a trick which 
he had learned from his master, " When these 
people show us their good will," said the mon- 
arch, "we must not offend them, and we must 
not, in that case, value our courteous words too 
high." 

In one of his reports from Paris, old Cham- 
brier said of Marquis d'Argenson that he was 
the one most devoted to Prussian interests, of 
alt the ministers he had seen in ofhce during the 
last twenty-six years. His position in this regard 
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was diM to his fctogfnktiion. of the fact that tb« 
king of Prussia couM rcade? France good 
Mflviccs even wiitbiit the narrow, ahaepJy diawn 
Unuts desi^Ktafed by biiii. The declaration of 
a» im^eviat war with Fraoce, which since the 
em^ror's ekettOR had been zealously otged at 
Vicaaa,, was not eflected, pfinopally owing to 
Pruaaia's energetic efforts, in favor of the em> 
|ue's neutrality. 

While King Frederick, with his uaual briltiaftt 
skUl, strove to keep to the " middle of the road " 
aa between France and England, the two rivals 
w^o were still at war, hts chici opponent did not 
ddscofltia&e her attempt to draw two powers 
hostile to. eaeb other sttnultaneousty into her 
awn interests. Maria Theresa s^ negotiated 
with Russia, and did not fully despair oi reach- 
ing ao understanding with France. Her aim 
then represented what ten years afterward was 
desired at Berlin as well as at Vsemfia. la fact, 
her eflforts of i74fr reflected in their results the 
events of 1756. The policy of neutrality, which 
the king of Prussia kmnd snccessful at the start, 
failed at the decisive moment when he tried to 
repeat it. To Ihc empress-queen the futuie, 
after a first disappointment, brought the more 
complete success. 

Austria had concluded a peace with Pruisia 
at Dresden, but there was no reconciliation: the 
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comity ttas ivally due to joi ai'DcideB't, — Ae de- 
layed airiyal of an cxfinss iBessea^er carrywig 
to Count Hanacb the recall eii koB previous in- 
stnictioss ami ain caider io loompjete asr arrange- 
ment with France. lit was not ctmsidered wotth 
wtiile to conreal the cti^Jeasiire oiised by the 
peace that had been conchtded con-trary to iAm 
coigioal intention. 

At Re^efi^in^, to which ciltf 'oongneas 
pvompdy returned from Frankfea-t, on the new 
eiop>eror's orders, the imperiai oonnnissary aidded 
to >hifi -report about dse a^ecnieiiit Irhe vcnonociufi 
declaration that ihear raajestiffi, in spite ©f tfaeir 
rdndaiiarce tn> espose themselves aigain to flic 
danger of a peace with the court of Berlin, had 
readily di'sregaxded all other considteralaoos, oaa- 
trxry to the wish of tliemaritiine pmveirs. Maria 
Tiberesa, however, mot oniy pmhiicly but in cwn- 
fidenbtal oomrmnnicEttions, gave expressioa to her 
inteatioQ of carrying out tine peace treaty in the 
nu»5t sacred aod faittiAd manuka', " 'without £c4- 
lowing the -opposite course which was icpeated 
sereiaj tinies." The intention way isunediatety 
eicposed to a severe tst by am aMarin^ |a'0|H[6Bl 
from Russia directly after the comdnsiDn nrf 
pea<£. 

Oa the day that such a treaty was signed at 
Dresdoi, the empress's ann'basEador, Fnerhcrr 
von Predack, reached St Petersbiang. The "war- ' 
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like sentiment prevailing there surprised him 
most agreeably. The report that the king of 
Prussia had invaded Saxony in spite of her warn- 
ing removed the czarina's last scruples. She 
ordered the chanceUor to carry war preparations 
to such a point that Russia could deal alone with 
Prussia in case of need. 

Then came the discouraging news of the battle 
near Kesselsdorf, the fall of the Saxon capital, 
and the peace negotiations. There was real dan- 
ger of standing alone to receive the full shock 
of the Prussian war power, and the opponents of 
Bestuschew and his martial demonstrations gave 
warning that it was best to continue playing 
with the fire. From the Saxon court, however, 
came word that, trusting in Russia, there was no 
intention of feeling bound by a forced peace. 
This decided Bestuschew, who at a conference 
on the 4th of January, in the face of the peace 
party's opposition, carried his resolution that 
100,000 men should take the field against Prussia 
as soon as Saxony resumed hostilities. 

When finally a new discouraging message re- 
ported as an actual fact the peace which had 
been dreaded and hated, the state conference 
on the i8th of January repeated its resolution. 
Proud of his success, Bestuschew told the repre- 
sentative of Maria Theresa that during the com- 
ing spring 90,000 men, as reenforcements, would 
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march against Prussia, if either Austria or Sax- 
ony could find a pretext to break with Fred- 
erick, because " Russia, anyway, had already in- 
curred heavy expenses," At all events she of- 
fered Austria an alliance for defense; if neither 
at Vienna nor at Dresden could a pretext be 
found for a new rupture with Prussia, Russia 
would furnish 30,000 men for continuation of 
the war against France, and would ask for these 
troops the privilege of marching through Prus- 
sian territory. Bestuschew assured Pretlack 
that, as might well be supposed, Prussia would 
not consent to a march through her country, 
and her refusal could be made the ground for 
a rupture. He repeatedly declared to the Aus- 
trian that the czarina's bitter hate of the king 
of Prussia intensified from day to day. 

On the 22nd of January, Pretlack exultingly 
wrote to his court: " Personally I do not inter- 
fere with their pleasing devices, but rather, with- 
out committing myself in the least, try to en- 
courage them, partly by talking secretly to the 
chancellor and partly through trustworthy third 
persons. It is impossible that all these schemes 
after the peace success should not give umbrage 
to Prussia, and they easily can get into difficul- 
ties with her." 

That the court of Vienna did not entirely dis- 
regard the ideas recommended by the Russian 
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chancfUor was proved toward the end of April 
by a tonversation betw-een Maria Tber&ia'« 
court chanceilor, Ulfeld, and the SaJUHi ambaiS- 
sador, Count Lo&s. With .the French iQiints.try's 
ctuasent Saxonj a£aiii, as daring the preceding 
autumn, had o£kr«d at Vieana her mediation for 
a compromi&e with France. Count UWeld r^ 
plied -with the plain question whether Frarsce 
was ready to attack the king -oi Frusta without 
any ipretimiaarie^; he added that it would be 
impossible to believe in France's sijieerity yiniai 
she had 4ecUred her inteotvon of abandoni^ 
the king oi Prussia's interests, instead of jHak4i^ 
him the real dsctator In the empir-e. 

This reply jiaiused Marquis d'Argenson ito re- 
mark that nothing was rsore difBcult than Ito 
talk of peace to the -court of Viemua, because 
A-ustria covdd 'uot as yet become reconciled to 
her loss of Silesia ajad its addition to Prussia's 
greatness, and because she suspected Fraiu:e of 
double dealing, while &he herself was ijitriguiog 
against the Dresden peace that had iust beea 
concluded. 

Tie ground assumed ;by D'Argenson, aad 
France's disinclination t>o take the king o-f Prus- 
sia -nnawares, facihtated the empress-queen'i 
purpose of remaining true to the Dresden peace 
treaty and of repulsi^ig the Russian tempter. 
Austria simply conduded the alliance of defense. 
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On tbe and oi June, 1746^ the treaty was siffned 
at St. PeCersbuFg. Its importance was appre- 
ciated! b; the Etifftieh anrlMcssador, Lord Hjnd- 
lordi who fcaid B«st«schew'^s confidence and con- 
tMu«di to f«el Ttiy bitter toward King Fred- 
erick, as shown in the- fofflowmf words: "The 
ostensible pert cowtains only . a renewal of a 
piircvious alPtance, bat the fmat porpose is di- 
rected! against the king o^ Prussia, to take Silesia 
again- Jrom Mm, and to put a future limit to the 
aonbitfOR of tfcfe dangeroos ruFer — a purpose ex- 
pressed in the- secret paragraphs of the treaty." 

The pact derived 1*3 signrffcance from (he 
fourth secret paragraph, which stated rt*at the 
empress-q-ueett's renunciatiofi of Silesia and Qatz 
skoald become void n€>* only if the Icmg of Prus- 
sia commenced hostilities against her, bat also 
if Prussia attacked Russia or the rcpubKc of 
Pohimf; in erth«rcase the two alfies wtraM sap- 
port each' other, not with 30,000 men, as specified 
u) *h« general treaty, but with double that ntrm- 
ber. Th* eflBpresa-queew vowed to her aKy that 
iti' appreeiatioB of the eveflt she would pay her 
t*ro »»illion Ghenish fiorros " i»side oi one y«ar 
from the time Sitesia and Glatz would again be 
completely in he* power." 

How 50cm this was expected to occur may be 
■ teamed from a communication- dated the 5th of 
March, sent by the- Vienna court to fts repre- 
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sentative while negotiations were still progress- 
ing, in which it was stated that great efforts 
were being made to have Prussia attacked simul- 
taneously by Russia and the Ottoman Porte; in 
such an event Austria offered prompt armed as- 
sistance in spite of the war against the House 
of Bourbon, which she still had on her hands. 

With the alliance of St. Petersburg, the Rus- 
sian policy after several years of vacillation took 
a course which it followed throughout the 
reign of Elizabeth. Less than three years had 
passed since the most dishonorable accusations 
were made against an Austrian ambassador and 
his court, but now the successor of the reviled 
Marchese Botta was the most preferred and 
influential member of the diplomatic corps at 
St. Petersburg. 

Pretlack had not only gained the intimate 
friendship of the chancellor, whose most wel- 
come assistant he was, but the chivalrous, still 
youthful lieutenant field marshal, who was one 
of Mollwitz's brave cavalry chiefs and in appear- 
ance resembled the brilliant marquis Chetardie, 
was ostentatiously honored by the czarina, 
though she was at first rather reserved toward 
him. Elizabeth would gladly have attached him 
to her own military service. Pretlack knew how 
to take advantage of his favorable position ; more 
perhaps than anybody else he contributed to the 
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czarina's dislike of the king of Prussia, whom 
only a few years previously she had warmly ad- 
mired. His avowed purpose was and always 
would be to open the czarina's eyes more clearly 
concerning that ruler's true character and the 
mischief of which he was capable unless con- 
stantly watched. He also planned to make Rus- 
sians act so harshly that soon Frederick would 
have to give his entire attention to him. 

First of all this marplot received for his 
treacherous work the reward of learning that at 
the end of the summer it had been decided to 
keep together the troops assembled in Livonia 
through the winter and the following summer. 
He recommended to his court the advisability 
of cleverly flattering on every occasion the. 
czarina's ample stock of vanity, and not to omit 
a shipment of sweet Tokay wine, " to moisten 
the flattery." If this advice were followed he 
could almost vouch that the Russian army would 
be held in readiness at least throughout the fol- 
lowing year. 

These negotiations between the two imperial 
courts caused the worriment which disturbed the 
king of Prussia during the spring and summer of 
1746. The finer connections and final aims of 
the diplomatic poHcy were hidden from him, and 
he was mistaken in believing Austria to be the 
pushing party, and Russia the one being pushed. 
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la Septembtr the Russian embassy iahmtd 
Frederick officially of the .ailiaQce conelttded 
three months before, but tie fatal secret para- 
graphs were not mentioned. His poUtAcal >de- 
partmeot of investigation had not as yet ibeen 
organized; the unmasking of a Russian spy, vho 
had been active in Berlin for some time, caused 
the kin^ to consider the empkayment oi such 
agents and not to be parsimonious with tk& 
blood money requirei. The embassy reports of 
his certified representatives show-ed for the roos* 
part only symptoms; the picture of Che ^itical 
situation, which his ^gacity put together from 
weak, fragmentary indications, frequently 
changed from one mail to another; Frederidc 
repeatedly complained that he could see only . 
like somebody looknig tluough a, veil, and titat 
things appeared to him as if in a dream. 

The established facts oi these politica] investi- 
gations were the Rnssian preparations for war 
and the movements of troops. Sufficiently ia- 
formed on this subject, he closely watched oc- 
currences on the boundary. The low estimate of 
his ambassador, Mardefeld, who s-poke of Rjks- 
sians as very poor warriors, and of their gen- 
erals' ability as still poorer, and who laughingly 
characterized all the war rumors as gasconade, 
was not shared by the shrewd Frederick, He 
claimed that figures should be considered firat 
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of 3^ and tfaat if dOiOixv Austrian? za& 30,000 
Saxons weve jo>n«d by 40',ooa Russians, Ee coufd 
ixfpase: tbese 120,000 men with oftty 110,000 or 
112,000^ »in«e it woeld he necessary to teare 
acvDCoib tbe- fortresses. 

Frederick also asked w4ieth«F anybody coufd 
guatantee tbal Demnark and^ Hanover, tared by 
90 stiODg a (eagne, would' not join rl. The for- 
tunes oi -wad might favor hrm twice or three 
tinMS. bwt not forever. While- he did not, fear 
the Rnsaian re^tar troops, ti^e looked! upon tfte • 
Cossacks and Tartara as highly dangerous, be- 
cjmse a week was sufficient for them to devas- 
late- an. entire ■provmce. 

The- high cost at tiving- at that time aird the 
lack of provisions- made it imiKrssiMe to concen- 
trate an army rn eastern Prussia, and an attack 
iqiOD Riga, as. Feconrm ended by Mardefefif, 
looked easier thaa it really was, beeanse a navy 
wouM be requived, or a< least a sufficient nrnnber 
<jt transports. 

Eren mote serious Ibani the enemy's strength 
wa» the uns«<tled condition at home ; the army 
teals and many other neeessitres had not yet 
been replenislfed and resofirces were evhawsted. 
Prettericfc beK«T«d that a year wo«ld sutfiee lor 
successful preparations, but that the state wotild 
be in the gravest perii if th€ explosion should 
eonKaionce-. 
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Finally, tired of uncertainty, the king ordered 
his representative to ask the Russian chan- 
cellor officially " whether all these great war 
, preparations on our borders are intended against 
us or not." Early in July, when Mardefeld sub- 
mitted this question, the chancellor referred him 
to a special order of the empress prohibiting any 
information in important matters unless de- 
manded in writing. The ambassador had no au- 
thority to put the question in that form, and at 
. the end of the conference, when he asked what 
he should report to his king, he received the 
hypocritical and highly unsatisfactory reply: 
" Tell His Majesty that I shall do everything in 
my power to make the close relations between 
the two high heads exist forever." 

It was known that Bestuschew could be 
bribed, and Mardefeld was instructed, if he be- 
came convinced that the chancellor seriously in- 
tended a rupture, to ofTer him 100,000 or 200,000 
thalers. King Frederick, as he expressed it, pre- 
ferred a purchase of peace from the malevolent 
minister to an expensive and ru 1;, ;? war, Mar- 
defeld did not deem it advisable twr.fri Ii'rr, ^vrse 
to bribery; neither did the chanceuOr, atter the 
Dresden peace treaty was signed, receive the 
100,000 thalers hinted at in case of good be- 
havior, because Frederick took the view that 
such consideration was not deserved when 
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Russia assumed so hostile and threatening a 
position. In after years the king regretted this 
economy, convinced as he was that Bestuschew's 
disappointed greed was the real cause of the 
irreparable breach with Russia. 

The chancellor had great influence and the 
king's principal reason for neglecting him so pal- 
pably was Mardefeld's optimism in holding out 
hope that Bestuschew would soon be replaced by 
the vice-chancellor, Woronzow, whom the Prus- 
sian ambassador regarded as a real friend of 
Prussia and France. During the preceding No- 
vember Woronzow went to the south of France 
for the benefit of his health and, white stopping 
a short time at Berlin on the way thither, was 
received by the king with the greatest kindness. 
In July, 1746, on his return trip, he succeeded in 
removing, at Potsdam, the unfavorable impres- 
sion caused by his reserve at the time of his first 
visit, and spoke without restraint of his rival, 
Bestuschew. 

Mardefeld, D'Aiion, the French ambassador, 
and^he hr'""iibpponents of Bestuschew, waited 
aiJTu?'. I '.'„': ost. Petersburg for the returning 
vice-c^anift'lfbr, " like the Jews for the Messiah." 
It soon became evident, however, that Woron- 
zow did not dare to take up the fight. Bestus- 
chew's position was too strongly intrenched, and 
he was able to dispose of his opponents one by 
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one. Just then it was Macde£eld'S' htTrt The 
chancellor had known for a long time diatr t!his 
clever, sharp, sarcastic diplomat, who had held 
his post for twenty years, was his niost dangfer- 
ous enemy; finally he succeeded in^ inducing the 
empifiss to demand the- recall o£ the uncomforta- 
ble stranger, which was facilitated by a similar 
demand on the part of Prussia; a. few years^ be- 
fore. After a delay of several months under 
various pretexts, Mardefeld started on hb in- 
voluntary return trip eaHy in October. The 
empress granted him a~ farewell audience, but 
her reception, was painfully cold. This proved 
af^in that the personal atten.tions paid Eliza- 
beth by the king of Prussia mads very little 
impression. 

In the. meantime, Frederick, had, become fully 
convinced, that a Russian attack was no longer 
to be feared, and that the powerfiil prepara- 
tions in. that quarter were meant only for Aus- 
tria's protection. The young Russian: officers 
negretted. thart there would be no war. At the 
time of Woronzow's visit. Lieutenant Ewald 
von Kleist wrote from Potsdam to his friend 
Qeim : " In our minds we are already van- 
quishing the Russians; I beKeve, however, that 
w« shall remain inactive tbis year,, although I 
dO' not desire that." 

The king again, became uneasy toward* die 
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end ©f August, when the V-ienna court aseajniBd 
a specially unfriendly attitude and several sharp 
notes were CKchanged during negotiations aver 
the carrying out of sevientl paragrsphe tmeh- 
tioned in the peace treaty. At the same time 
a complaint was received from the ambassador, 
Cotmt Podewils the younger, who went to V^i- 
enna in May, that it was no longer considered 
necessary there to suppress the natural haughti- 
ness, and that during the preceding two months 
neither fheenTperor nor the empress had spoken 
a word to him. 

A-n imperial ambassador had not yet been sent 
to Berlin. King Frederick, who knew that his 
correspondence with his ambassador was regu- 
larly examined nt the post office in Vi«nna, 
adfted to one of the code messages a post- 
script, in his own 'ham dwri ting, reminding tbe 
amliHssador of an old saying by a former gov- 
ernor of Berlin: "Sergeant, If tthe citizen acts 
lilffe a bull, do likewise; if he is polite, be tihe 
same." 

Firederick did not really ^be'Iieve -that the queen 
of Hungary desired an .im warranted 'break witfh 
him; he wrote: " Nevertheless, it is necessary ."to 
act as though Hannibal were knocking at tihe 
gates; -it must be remembered that vigilance is 
the mother oif safety. I am preparing as though 
-I might be attacked tomorrow, and these people 
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wilt have to rise very early if they wish to catch 
me napping." 

Two events finally dissipated his fears. On 
the nth of October, near Rocoux in the bish- 
opric of Liege, the marshal of Saxony vanquished 
the united Austrian and Dutch troops under 
Duke Charles of Lorraine (who became notori- 
ous through his hard luck) and Prince of Wal- 
deck. This victory assured to France the pos- 
session of Brussels, which capital had fallen into 
her hands at the beginning of the campaign; at 
the same time, it balanced to a certain extent the 
defeats suffered by the Bourbon troops in Italy, 
where the Austrians, led by capable Prince 
Lichtenstein, had vanquished the French-Span- 
ish army under Marshals Maillebois and Gages, 
near Piacenza, pushing the troops step by step 
back to the borders of Provence. 

Simultaneously with this message Frederick 
received from Ixtndon " something very cheer- 
ful," — the document in which the English crown 
again guaranteed him Silesia and his other pos- 
sessions, except East Friesland, over which 
Prussia and Hanover were in dispute. He con- 
sidered this a new proof of Britain's honest in- 
tention to maintain friendly relations with him 
and not to aid the open or secret plans of re- 
venge harbored by the two imperial courts. His 
view was : " As long as Russia is on good terms 
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with England and England with me, the court 
of Vienna will not attain its aim." With these- 
words he had quieted the fears of his ambassador 
at Vienna several weeks previously. On the 
22nd of October, just after receiving the docu- 
ment, he wrote from Potsdam to his brother, 
the prince of Prussia: "This guaranty, coupled 
with the battle near Liege, puts me in the best 
humor; Monday I shall have the joy of embrac- 
ing you and, if it suits you, we will have a pleas- 
ant evening together during my stay at Berlin."" 
In such high spirits he completed a few days 
later, on the 2nd of November, the manuscript 
of the history of his second war, which he had 
commenced the previous spring. The last sen- 
tence reflected a confidence which the author 
had not generally felt in the course of that year: 
" If anybody benefited by this war, it was Prus- 
sia, whose troops were highly regarded through- 
out Europe, and if it is true that states rely on 
the reputation of their war strength and the 
honor of their arms, it may be flatteringly said 
that the peace now concluded will not easily be 
broken by those on whom Prussia forced it." 
In the preface he stated that from the safe port 
he looked back upon the stormy ocean where, in 
the breakers, staring rocks, bursting ships, and 
drifting wrecks appeared as sad monuments of 
ambitious strife. In modern history he saw an 
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impresaiwe lesson in the examples: of Cha,rles VII 
and Au'grustus III, both of whom, had to fleefKom 
tJidx states; a warning was also m the exit of 
Qiarks XII and the reversal of the fortunes of 
wac experienced even by Louis XIV. 

Frederick, like them, had been on- the edge of 
the: abyss. During the days following the battle 
of' Rocoux he wrote : " I made war under terrible 
dangei^s to the state; I hawe seen my reptitaJiion 
shaken and again restored; brieEy, aft«r passing 
thr.ongh: so many changes, I really enjoy short 
hr*athiflg spells. In Flanders the Austrlans 
huiiEy from retreat to retreat, whjie in Ital^ they 
ace chasing the Spaniards ahead ol thdm^ but 
their victories and their flights weaken, thfim 
equally whiJe we are gaining strength from day 
to day. Let them.have the glory, which ma-y be 
tisefui for the praises sung by newsgafjar se- 
poKters,, and let us- enjoy the blessings of peace 
which- they do not know." Oni the 26th of. June, 
aiter the first great battle of the year,, he wrote: 
"At present I am busy planting trees; I am- now 
a- gardener and; comparing; my occupation, oi this 
spring with that of last year, X find that in reg^d 
to rest I have gained considerably by the change, 
and I prefer to see Mr. Gages, and Mn MaiJIe- 
bois-angry rather than myself." 

Shortly afterward, in July^ Frederisk re- 
view-ed. troops- at Ruf^pin. and his thoughte' tsaw- 
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eled l>ack to the period <oi ^Iris yotlth spent there. 
He wrote to his brotiser: "Upon retumi&g to 
the spot where my boisterous amusements oc^ 
oarred, it seemed to me riiat I heard the o1^ 
peasants whisper to ^each other, ' ReaUyour good 
king as "the biggest fool in his entree kingdom; 
wekirow him, and ^ve can judge wha,t he amounts 
to from head to foot;aur windows'Can judgestifl 
better. Thank God, our ^nes of glass remain 
tnlact :since this madman has left tliese .parts and 
pnefecs to break the windows of the queen of 
Hungary.' Judge, please, ;how my self-esteem 
was bnmiliated by these fine panegyrics. I de- 
cided, however, to imitate the wise example of 
the poodle. I shook myself and went away, real- 
izto^ titat a prophet Is nowhere appreciated rless 
than in his own countpy." 

Widi irony at his own expense he compared 
the first and second stormy days (hat were ■ov«r. 
After racing through half a lifetime he dwired to 
walk more slowly and deliberately, to divide the 
remaitiing years -undisturbed between quiet en- 
joymeBLt and -even work. He :made ^no secret lof 
the fact that Csesar's glory inflamed him to imi- 
tation, but from personal inclination he pne- 
ferrad flie ctvic-vtrtuesof Aristides. 

B«Hevin:g that the demon in his breaSt had 
been tamed Frederick wrote :" I aim entirely 
CUFed from .-anfbition; the spell under which it 
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kept me is broken and now I only have the one 
desire of spending in peace the days which 
heaven may still grant me, to enjoy pleasures 
without abuse, to do as much good as may be 
in my power, and to leave errors, cunning and 
vanity to those who are willing to be ensnared," 

He did not expect to live many more years. 
In 1752 he wrote in his Political Testament: " I 
believe that my days are over," While still 
crown prince he expressed the opinion that his 
father would survive him. The thought of the 
ills due to old age seemed to bother him. He 
remembered Vespasian's words, given by Sue- 
tonius, that an emperor ought to die standing up ; 
he wrote in Latin that he, too, would like to die 
standing, and that he wished to be called away 
in the fullness of strength and activity. 

The exertion and excitement of the campaigns 
had seriously injured his health. Late in May, 
1746, at the springs of Pyrmont, where he had 
been a guest just before the last war, the first 
indications of the disease from which he fre^ 
quently had to suffer afterward were noticed. 
He wrote from there on the 4th of June to Prince 
Wilhelm: " In spite of all that you may tell me, 
I had the gout; it is absolutely certain, because 
one of my feet is still swollen; it is unpleasant 
and premature, but true." 

The swelling proved very stubborn and con- 
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tinued to trouble the king for weeks; neverthe- 
less he made his journey to Silesia, but was seri- 
ously ill when he returned to Potsdam at the 
end of August, He was confined to his bed for 
almost two weeks and regained his health but 
slowly. The most disquieting occurrence, with 
its accompanying features, was an illness at the 
close of the following winter. During one of his 
frequent hemorrhoidal attacks he suddenly 
fainted, and a lameness developed in his right 
arm and foot. Sinking to the floor, he still was 
conscious enough to seize a glass of water from 
the table and drink it; he then ordered a sever* 
bleeding, and for over four hours, till after mid- 
night, had himself slowly led up and down his 
room. On the second day after this attack he 
tried to resume his work and favorite flute play- 
ing, but a high fever set in. After three days 
there was a relapse; while signing some docu- 
ments he felt a stinging pain in his side and 
again was confined to his bed. His court phy- 
sician. Lesser, blamed the trouble on the king's 
carelessness in reading that morning for 
two hours uninterruptedly immediately after 
rising. 

The worst rumors were current in Berlin. 
Finally, as first harbingers of recovery, a few 
lines addressed to the prince of Prussia came 
from the king's hand: "With troops like ours 
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there need be no fear of an attadk by Austria's 
entire fighting strength, but with a u^ed-up body- 
like mine it is not so easy to triumph ower sick- 
ness." 

His s;econd report from the sick room, nine 
days after the first attack, read : " I am going 
along^af :best I can, some times if everish and some- 
times in fair jhealth. The knowing ones say 
that everything iiad to turn out this way for the 
benefit of my soul,; I^am willing io believe it, but 
I should gladly have gotten along without apo- 
plexy ^and i^v-ar. Far this time I believe 1 es- 
caped Pluto's realm, but I went as far as rfie 
last station before the Styjc, heard the bairktrig 
of CerberuB, and irecdgnized the old ferryman .©f 
Death Tvith his momentous boat." A month 
later he wrote that he did _not fed any bad after 
effects, hiLt, — ^using ,a military comparison^ — he 
complaiired abotct attacks on his body from so 
many directions that he was constantly obliged 
to &ght those besieging him, sometimes the gout, 
riien hemorrhoids and stone trouble; among so 
many enemies he did not consider his position 
comfortable. 

In view of this last sickness he expressed to the 
prince of Prussia bis intention of initiating Ihim 
at the first opportunity into all details of state 
affairs, so that his successor, in case of an unex- 
pected event, would not be entirely uitao- 
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quainted with government matters and the 
system of the administration. 

At the same time he continued to call to the 
prince's attention the horrible example of the 
average ruler, and oa the. other hand to extol the 
lofty duties of sovereigns. His favorite theme, 
which he constantly varied, — in speech and writ- 
ing, in prose and poetry, — appeared particularly 
charming at this time in two poetical epistles en- 
titled Apology of Kings and Epistle to my Spirit, 
in which he interviewed himself, after Boileau's 
model. 

This monologue described the kings of the 
present day with stinging sarcasm. If he knew 
how to examine an account, to approve a prop- 
osition, and to sign a decree, could anything, 
else be reasonably expected of him? "He can 
uphold the throne's majesty and live up to the 
greatness, of which the splendor surrounds him.; 
proud toward his neighbors and always conde- 
scending, he lives on incense just like the gods. 
Of what use is knowledge to him? Complete 
wisdom consists of thoroughly knowing the 
rules of etiquette. Yes, in the solemn stillness 
of the audience hall, whisper to an ambassador 
an unintelligible compliment, never put an end 
to the hunt, and remain anchored at the gam- 
bling table; above all learn to hear yourself 
praised without blushing; crowd into the church 
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and yawn in the theater; be morose at meal time, 
speak only in oracles and, to make more show 
of your grandeur, affect love, — that is a king's 
way to bore himself and his court, that is the 
trade he must learn." The indignant Fred- 
erick continued: "If I had thus to devote my 
entire life to nothing, the great task of the 
courts, I should rather give up greatness, 
scepter and kingdom, and turn my back on the 
entire fraternity of stiH kings." 

Fortunately a monarch's true calling is not 
exhausted in such a disconsolate, empty circle. 
Indeed, his work is not easy, as is shown in the 
Apology of Kings: " If he desires to be a really 
clever ruler, he must not shirk hard work but 
look into the smallest details concerning his 
country. He must protect the goddess of jus- 
tice when the ever reappearing Hydra, called 
chicane, raises her unholy brow; defend the peo- 
ple and pay the officials; distribute the burdens 
justly according to the unequal wealth of the 
individual; nobody desires to give, but all wish 
to receive; when the peasant complains that the 
village carries too heavy burdens, the courtier 
demands an increased salary. Of that which 
spindle and plow give to the state, a portion 
belongs to the state's heroic defenders, and that 
the glory may not fade new victories must be 
prepared, in the midst of peace; at the same time 
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it is necessary to hold with a strong arm the 
hot-headed warrior within the Umits of duty; 
tfie lions raised for battle and set free by Bel- 
lona must be tamed by Themis. Furthermore, 
the state's safety depends on modern politics, 
which wrought evil into a scientific system. 
Each treaty assumes a cross-eyed sense and is 
interpreted in a trifling manner; deceit pressed 
a diadem on its own brow; crimes, for which 
the people are punished, become virtues when 
committed by kings; for that reason there is no 
friendship among rulers; one plans the other's 
downfall; the nearest neighbors are the bitterest 
enemies. It is necessary to observe and fathom 
them: 

' To study closely the book of future events. 
To prevent the mischief upon which our life depends.' 

" A ruler answering all these hard require- 
ments and believing that he has done his duty to- 
ward his state cannot count on any thanks unless 
heaven works some wonders. He will always be 
a target for general criticism. One considers 
him too strict, the other too mild and a third 
too rash. If he goes to war, he is called the 
raving king whom heaven filled with ambition 
to punish us for our sins; if he maintains peace, 
he is called the monarch who is afraid of danger 
and timid in the face of glory. If he rules inde- 
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pendently, he is called jealous, 8tubbom and in- 
calculable, following; only his own nettions; if 
he leaves the state's care to his rmiDistere, he is 
accused of trusting intriguers. If be :has rffi- 
vorit£6, his preference is called contemptible 
weaisness, and if he lacks such, it proves that -he 
is irresponBive to friendship ; if economical, ihe is 
called stingy, and if liberal a spendthrift ; hat lif 
gallant, he is surely a iibertine." 

King Frederick claimied to know thalt he, per- 
Eonailly, was blamed for want of gravity while 
bearing the lofty burden of royalty, — he, .the 
wit, >the poet and the satirist. He warned Jiim- 
eelf to pay attention it© bis own faults more than 
Cato did, and frequently there was whisperimg 
of a question: "Weil, friends, do we not have 
a very funny consul?" Frederick declared that 
he could easily justify himself by asking; " Did 
I ever^ an the whirl lof pleasure, neglect my duty 
or the state? Did I ever dasappoint my people, 
delay lawsuits, disturb the state househdld, or 
feffget negotiations, for ihe sake of indulging 
my literary taste ? Was I ever among the Jast 
to appear on the fields of Mars? If in all theae 
cases 1 did my duty and showed my zeal, how 
cam anybody be ;cruel enough to .begnudge tay 
plta&ures? " 

What .the author of these .poems recited in 
gracious humor and pleasantry was supple- 
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mented by the full expression of earnestness arid 
even sternness in several letters to his successor. 
In 1750J while- congratulS/ting him upon the 
study of financial science which he had just be- 
gun, Frederick wrote to his brother: "A prince 
who; like you, is destined' to rule some day, must 
not remain unprepared ; he must be posted about 
a4I details, so that he may be enabled to work 
independently." Apologizing for his lecture-like 
tone, he added : " It is absolutely necessary for 
you' to consider these matters- and to prepare 
yourself for the office for which God selected 
you; pleasure must never interfere with duty." 

A few weeks later, when the king believed 
that he had cause to be dissatisiied, he pointedly 
bFamed his brother by writing: " If my brothers 
set a gH3od example to other people, that will be 
my greatest joy; but if that- is not the- case, I 
shall immediately forget ^1 considerations of 
relationship and do my duty, — that is to say, to 
keep everything in good' order so long as I live; 
after my death you may do as you please." 

In his Political Testament of 175-2, which was 
primarily intended for his brother, the king sol- 
emnly called the attention of his successors to 
the duty and necessity of ruling independently. 
"A well-arranged government," the document 
stated, " must have- a safe system put as closely 
together as the building harboring a school of 
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philosophy, A king of Prussia must rule per- 
sonally; as little as Newton could have discov- 
ered the law of gravitation if he had not made 
common cause with Leibnitz and Descartes, the 
fact remains that a poHtical system must orig- 
inate in one mind; it must come to light frotii 
the ruler's head like the armed Minerva issuing 
from the head of Jupiter. Greed for pleasure, 
laziness and stupidity are the causes which pre- 
vent rulers from attending to their noble calling 
of creating their people's happiness. Such 
rulers make themselves so contemptible that 
they are the laughingstock of their contem- 
poraries and history only mentions their names 
for the sake of chronology. They simply exist 
on their throne, unworthy of their seat, thinking 
of nobody but themselves. Their neglect of 
duty toward their subjects is criminal. 

" Not for the purpose of becoming weaklings 
are rulers elevated to their high positions and 
clad with mere power; not for the sake of fatten- 
ing on the nation's marrow while the people are 
starving. The ruler is the state's first servant; 
he is well paid that he may maintain the dignity 
of his character, but he is expected to work 
actively for the state's welfare and to conduct 
carefully the most important matters at least. 
Without any doubt he needs assistants ; to handle 
all details would be too much for him, but he 
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ought to listen to everybody's complaints and 
quickly obtain jtistice for those threatened with 
violence. A woman once tried to hand a peti- 
tion to a king of Epirus, but he scolded her and 
told her to leave him alone; she replied: ' Why 
are you king if you do not wish to protect my 
rights? ' " Frederick added that this was a good 
argument, which rulers always should remember. 
King Frederick did not claim for himself the 
glory of having been the first prince among the 
rulers of his state who strove for an ideal. He 
simply regarded himself as continuing and imi- 
tating his father's efforts, whose art in govern- 
ing he praised in eloquent, enthusiastic words 
while writing the memoirs of his House's his- 
tory. To him his immediate predecessor was 
the really great ruler, who gauged all his actions 
in consonance with the entire plan of his policy 
and who, in trying to make some parts efficient 
to the highest degree, always did so for the pur- 
pose of improving the whole. He called that 
ruler a general benefactor whose government 
left in the state traces of wisdom which would 
endure as long as Prussia continued to exist as 
a national body. He was the philosopher on 
the throne, so different from those wise men who 
show their fruitless science by pondering over 
abstract matters which evidently are removed 
from our knowledge, like the stoic who had such 
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a high opinion of humanity that he supposed 
his subjects held a stoical mind like his own. 

The condition of the state administration, as 
it came to him at the time of his predecessor's 
death, was always regarded by Frederick as an 
absolute trust; his own additional and construc- 
tive reforms were the foundation of the structure 
intact. In 1747 he took an extended trip of 
examination which covered all branches, such as 
the war department, construction of fortresses, 
administration, departments of justice, of taxes 
and of commerce. He explained his impressions 
as follows: "On the whole I have every reason 
to be satisfied; in detail there is always some- 
thing to be criticised." To his successor he 
wrote: " If you deviate from the principles and 
system introduced in this country by our father, 
you will be the first to suffer for it." 

No plainer words could have been used in ex- 
pressing the conservative principle of the gov- 
ernment which followed a great period of 
reform. 

King Frederick did not exaggerate when he 
said that his father pressed the ministers, who 
under the first king were the masters, down to 
the position of subalterns. The following words 
of Frederick William I are well remembered: 
" I wish to be my own field marshal and my own 
minister of finance, and do not mean to be 
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treated like the emperor, who is not permitted 
to say more than his colleges desire; to such 
treatment I shall never consent, but I will show 
that I, personally, wish to rule." 

In foreign countries little Prussia was ridiculed 
for employing more ministers than big France; 
nevertheless, the individual composition of the 
three central state departments formed by Fred- 
erick William I; which required a large number 
of Prussian ministers, caused a considerable 
diminishing of each minister's personal impor- 
tance. The cabinet was composed of two or 
three diplomats; the department of justice con- 
sisted of three or four jurists, and, in the general 
directorate five or more officials shared the man- 
agement and responsibiHty. The positions of 
these one-quarter ministers could not compare 
with those of the secretary of state for foreign' 
affairs, the chancellor, or the general control in 
France. When forming the general directorate, 
Frederick WilHam I wisely made himself presi- 
dent of the department, which was his ministry 
of finance, while to each managing minister of 
the separate departments he granted only the 
title and position of vice president. 

His successor explained this government sys- 
tem .in the following words: "According to the 
institutions of our administration, the king does 
everything in the state, while of the other of- 
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iicials eajh, in his limited district, attends only 
to that which is under his jurisdiction." The 
activity of the individual royal government, 
which reduced the influence and responsibility 
oi the ministers, became still more pronounced 
T^hen King Frederick, after the death of the 
first minister of commerce, did not fill that posi- 
tion in the general directorate but personally 
assumed the management of the department of 
commerce, with the simple assistance of the lead- 
ing counselors of that department. 

Furthermore, there was no solidarity among 
the three groups of ministers in opposing the 
crown. There was a secret state council, also 
■called the secret ministry of state, created by 
Elector Joachim Frederick and principally com- 
posed of leaders in the three central departments, 
tut it was by no means a fixed conference of 
ministers, which would have offered the three 
departments a firm basis of common interest. 

Gradually the regular meetings took place less 
frequently because each of the ministry colleges 
liad independent powers in matters coming 
tinder its jurisdiction and- did not have to rely 
on the full meeting of the ministry of state. 
The regular meetings of the latter body occurred 
each Monday, but as a rule only the ministers 
of justice appeared and attended to their own 
Irasiness, while the ministers of foreign affairs 
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and those of the general directorate held their 
separate meetings. In 1771, by private agree- 
ment between the leaders, it was decided to meet 
on the first Monday of each month, whenever 
there were transactions for which the presence 
of more than one of the three centra) depart- 
ments was necessary or desirable. 

The position of the ministers suffered from 
the fact that the king liked to communicate di- 
rectly, over the head of the leading authorities, 
with those depending upon them. In this way 
he maintained with embassies a steadily increas- 
ing " direct correspondence," which gradually^ 
withdrew the most important negotiations, not 
only from the influence but even from the 
knowledge of the foreign department; in the in- 
terior department also, as his father did before 
him when straightening out important matters, 
he liked to take' the short cut by applying to 
people familiar with local conditions, and in do- 
ing this he granted presidents of provincial au- 
thorities so much latitude that they stood on 
the same level with, or sometimes above, their 
superior ministers, who could only watch pro- 
ceedings. 

On the other hand, the personal tie which 
formerly closely connected the head of the state 
with the members of the central authorities was 
relaxed. At first Frederick William I really pre- 
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sided at the meetings of the general directorate 
and always kept near him one of his foreign 
ministers, 

Frederick II did not believe in verbal con- 
sultations. Only during the later years of his 
government was it customary to call before him 
once a year the ministers of finance for the so- 
called review of ministers, when the state house- 
hold was to receive its final form for the coming 
fiscal year. If for any other purpose the king 
desired verbal information, which was mostly 
required for foreign politics, he followed the 
principle of not assembling all the ministers -be- 
fore him at the same time, but of receiving one 
or se,veral separate reports. He explained that 
in this manner jealousies could be avoided when 
he had to decide between diverging opinions. 

Written reports, however, were the rule. The 
Political Testament contained the following 
about the forms and advantages of this mode of 
procedure: "The ministers of the general di- 
rectorate, the department of justice and the de- 
partment of the exterior, send each day to the 
sovereign their reports, with detailed memoran- 
dums about subjects requiring his decision; in 
disputed and difficult cases they state their rea- 
sons for and against, thus enabling the sovereign 
to decide at first glance, provided he takes the 
trouble of reading and thoroughly comprehend- 
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ing the details; a clear head easily recognizes 
the decisive point. This method of settling 
business matters is preferable to meetings of 
counselors such as are held elsewhere; good 
advice does not come from a large number of 
people ; furthermore, ministers, through their 
mutual intrigues, are at odds; personalities, 
hatred and passion are carried into state aflEairs; 
verbal deliberations, frequently in excited con- 
versation, obscure instead of elucidating the 
matter at issue, and finally, secrecy, which is the 
very soul of state business, is never preserved 
when so many people take part in it. I lotk my 
secrets within myself, having only one secretary 
of whose loyalty I am convinced ; unless I aril 
bribed it will be impossible to guess my inten- 
tions." 

This faithful secretary was the man of whom 
■ Valory's successor as ■ ambassador to Berlin 
wrote to the court at Versailles that he was the 
only person knowing about all the state matters 
of the king of Prussia. Here is the letter: 
" Wherever the king is. Monsieur Hecle " (mis- 
spelling of Eichel's name) " always follows him 
and works with him every morning. He knows 
all that which the ministers do not know. From 
his office, which has to be regarded as the king's 
own, come all the orders for the interior of the 
kingdom and for the exterior. Few people ever 
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talked to Monsieur Hecle; in vain we make the 
greatest efforts to see him, but it is impossible; 
■no mortal ever saw him. He lives completely 
isolated, but knows all that occurs." 

An English diplomat said of this mysterious 
man that he was guarded like a prisoner of 
state, that his service was continuous, that dur- 
ing the entire year he did not have one half- 
hour of leisure, and that one could live at this 
court for seven years without seeing the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

August Friedrich Eichel was taken over from 
the previous government. He came from Hal- 
berstadt and was in the subaltern service when 
Frederick William I took him into his cabinet 
as private secretary. Immediately after enter- 
ing upon his new duties, in 1730, when thirty- 
five years old, he attended to the correspondence 
in connection with the investigation of the ■ 
crown prince, who had been arrested. His first 
master employed him principally on military 
documents in the cabinet. 

During the First Sile'sian War, in the mo- 
mentous days of signing the French alliance, 
when Frederick desired to surround the matter 
with absolute secrecy, he advanced Eichel to the 
unique, political, confidential position in which 
he maintained himself to the day of his death. 
As mediator of written communications between 
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the king and the exterior department he began, 
outside of his service, a confidential correspond- 
ence with Count Podewils. The minister and 
the cabinet secretary knew that they agreed 
upon a peaceable political sentiment which 
sought to avoid complications at any price, and 
after a breach, to return to the safe harbor at 
any cost. Forced into roads which led far away 
from those followed until then by Prussian 
politics, the careful and somewhat pedantic cab- 
inet secretary, trembling with fear, carried out 
the orders of his stormy but genial master. He 
was always expecting the worst when there was 
an unforeseen turn, glad not to bear any re- 
sponsibility but still greatly worried about mat- 
ters with which he was more familiar than any- 
body else and which he had to see without being 
able to touch, so to speak. He confided his dis- 
tress to the congenial minister (unless absolute 
secrecy had been ordered even against him), 
■when he resignedly sighed: " God may help us 
and pull us from the mire, which is up to our 
necks ; God may charitably turn away from us 
all evil; God may guide the king's heart to ail 
that is good and counsel him for his own and 
the country's welfare." 

During the anxious weeks of Hohenfriedberg 
Eichel said, with partly conscious and partly in- 
voluntary humor : " If we could wish what we 
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like, I should desire death a thousand times — at 
least for one or two years — so a^ not to witness 
all the circumstances harmful to my country and 
people." 

Gradually this remarkable secretary lost the 
skeptical reserve which was occasionally notice- 
able at first in his confidential utterance about 
" our young master." Servants as a rule are not 
inclined to believe in heroes, but Eichel proved 
his exceptional disposition by constantly adding 
to his admiration for the hero and his veneration 
for the man, in spite of uninterrupted daily con- 
tact with him. Soon Frederick had no defender 
more devoted to him than Eichel; perhaps no- 
body in his surroundings, except possibly Win- 
terfeldt, was able so thoroughly to understand 
the king's position, to become reconciled so com- 
pletely to the forbidding harshness of a difficult 
character, and so implicitly to trust in the 
splendor of his genius, as the simple, faithful, 
overburdened man who devoted himself entirely 
and consistently to the service of his royal 
master. 

After Frederick's death it was correctly stated 
that he always regarded his cabinet secretary 
as a simple copyist; his official title was " Ge- 
heimer Kriegsrath," but under the succeecKng 
government it was changed to " Geheimer Ka- 
blnetsrath," which indicated a promotion. 
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Several times Eichel had occasion to offer ad- 
vice to his master which, according to his own 
words, was " graciously accepted " ; he aiso 
claimed that he succeeded by " modest insinua- 
tions," made at the proper moment to produce 
a " milder temperament," The ministers and 
generals soon recognized this, state of affairs and 
treated the indispensable man accordingly, 
Eichel kept strictly within the limits of cere- 
monial respect in his intercourse with them. He 
apologized to Podewils for the frequency with 
which the activity of the cabinet office intruded 
upon the ministry's territory, claiming that only 
obedience to " the master's absolute will " 
caused him to do work beyond his " routine and 
capacity." Nevertheless it was said of him aftet 
his death that while he could have become min- 
ister, he preferred to see the ministers humiliate 
themselves before him. It cannot be denied that 
his peculiar position finally became intolerable 
because it was unnatural for the highest officials 
of the state to be dependent upon a subaltern', 
who had no responsibility whatever but was per- 
sonally upheld by the monarch. 

The cabinet's system of self-government was 
based on the individuality of its founders. Its 
future, if such a system could continue to exist 
in view of the state's enlarged territory, de- 
pended principally on the broad aspect and fa- 
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cility of comprehension, thoroughness and re- 
sourcefulness of working power, and such love 
for work, as were admirably combined in the 
father and the son. 

Self-government was bound to become a cari- 
cature if the basic guarantees of a purely per- 
sonal nature disappeared. King Frederick rec- 
ognized this weakness of the system; he was 
aware of the fact that the state would physically 
feel any shortcomings on the part of the ruler. 
While not considering what changes in the sys- 
tem might be possible and whether by practical 
arrangements, unity and strength of the state 
government could be preserved under a less able 
ruler, he realized that in certain circumstances a 
republican form of government would be prefera- 
ble to a monarchic one. Modern philosophy had 
not yet begun to attack the monarchy on general 
principles. History seemed to teach him that re- 
publics make more rapid progress and remain 
at their height longer than monarchies. This 
he believed to be due to the fact that good kings 
are mortal while wise laws are immortal, that 
the successor never resembles the predecessor, 
that an ambitious man follows an idler, while a 
pious man relieves a warrior and a scholar suc- 
ceeds a sensualist. None the less, he had a de- 
cided opinion as to his preference of a form of 
government. While considering a bad monarchy 
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the worst system, he regarded a king's well- 
regulated rule as undoubtedly the best solution 
ol the problem. Plato claimed to see the state's 
most , perfect condition under the reign of a 
young, powerful and able tyrant. 

Gifts, courage of* youth and a feeling of 
strength were happily and generously combined 
here. Those jealous of him called the young 
ruler a phaeton; his horses, however, did not 
upset him because his hand was too firm to 
drop the reins ; light surrounded him, but it was 
not the consuming flame of narrow, blind, con- 
tradictory passions; his look freely and surely 
surveyed the whole. From the past he drew an 
entirely different picture for his journey, proud 
and splendidly colored: " All branches of 
the state government are closely connected ; 
finances, politics and war system cannot be sep- 
arated; it is not enough to look well after one 
of the departments; they alf must be equally 
well managed and guided in a straight flight, 
heads together, like the four horses in the 
Olympic chariot race, running with equal 
strength and rapidity over the track, pulling the 
chariot to the mark and securing victory for 
the driver." 

Certain of his victories, not only on the battle- 
field, but in the arena of competition and civil 
life, in the midst of his stupendous tasks due to 
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the hard-earned peace, Frederick believed that 
his government had only really begun, in the 
sense that true ruling means to promote the peo- 
ple's happiness and that real government can be 
done only while peace prevails. 
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CHAPTER II 
IMPROVING THE SYSTEM OF JUSTICE 

NO other minister under Frederick the 
Great enjoyed so much liberty of action 
in his territory as Samuel von Cocceji, 
at the head of the department of justice. It 
took him a long time to obtain this preference 
and the permission to institute reforms which 
he had indicated for decades without being able 
to carry them out because his proposals and pre- 
liminary steps, under the previous government, 
were supported by only a half measure of con- 
fidence and consistency. 

Cocceji's reform in curtailing legal proceed- 
ings and simplifying judicial methods was the 
advance halfway along a strenuous road. At 
the threshold of the century the first Prussian 
king would have liked very much to give the 
young kingdom a perfect constitution, but it re- 
quired a century to secure that boon in the codi- 
fication of the most difficult half of the judicial 
reform problem. 

During the last years of Frederick I, when 
69 
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Crown Prince Frederick William came to the 
front, all the administration departments were 
closely scrutinized. This revived the desire for 
reform in the department of justice, but Minister 
Ilgen, who was a careful man, warned against 
branding the existing defects too strongly, say- 
ing: "It would not be advisable to let all the 
world know how poorly our system of justice is 
observed after His Majesty's government of 
twenty-four years, when justice is not granted 
in this country but in heaven." Another long 
period passed without bringing any change. 

This failure of action was not anticipated by 
young Frederick William when he ascended the 
throne and he soon afterward said to the highest 
officials in the department of justice: "Within 
a year the constitution for the entire country 
must be completed or Mr. BartoUius ( Bar- 
tholdy), Mr. Sturm and I will have a rough 
disagreement." In 1714 it was first decided to 
obtain the assistance of the young university at 
Halle, which was conceded to be the best college 
in the country, that from the day of its founda- 
tion had offered its services for any reform work 
by collaborating in the purely scientific part of 
the great task. 

At the time of the state's elevation to a king- 
dom the jurists' faculty of Frankfort warned 
against precipitation in codification and, in a 
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similar manner, the professors of Halle now- 
raised many objections. Even Thomasius, who- 
.had been intrusted with the management of the 
national work and was the pronounced enemy of 
the " unreasonable mixture of foreign laws- 
written in a foreign language," confessed that 
an improvement in the slow judicial system, 
while not impossible, was very difficult and 
ought to be handled with the utmost care. 

Thirteen years later, in an academic treatise 
which described and praised the internal poHcy 
of the existing government, Ludewig, the chan- 
cellor of the university, calmly declared that if 
the plan of a single, general, consistent penal 
code was expected to result well, the time con- 
sumed " must not be considered too valuable or 
ill used." The memorandum sent to Halle by 
the royal cabinet, to serve as basis for the work 
to be done, was buried in the archives of the 
faculty. 

In the meantime reform in a practical way met 
with some results. King Frederick William is- 
sued his Draconian edicts against lawyers, intro- 
duced an improved criminal code, the first Prus- 
sian law of prosecution with broad validity for 
all parts of the country, and in one at least of 
his provinces, in old Prussia, it did not much 
fall short of that which was desired. There 
Cocceji, who bore the title of " Geheimer Justiz- 
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rath " and who since 1714 had taken part im the 
reform work at Berlin, futoisiiedi the fiirat proofs 
o{ his. talents as xn organizer. The king re- 
warded his success by making him president 
of the exchequer, and later, in 1727, minister. 
In aa cxptana.tion concerning govermneiart, m- 
tcndcif for the crown prince, the king namsd 
Cocceji in 1722 as the most competent man ta 
head the department of justice in contrast to 
MiniateT Plotho, whom he considered " oseless." 
Two years afterward Frederick toW the same 
C^oicceji that be had the skin of a besr. Plotho 
remained Coccejt's aissistant tip to the time of 
His death, and did everything in his power to 
restrain the younger miiiister, as did his suc- 
<XS30T, Freiberr zittn Brorcli. The courts ©f 
jcutice gave Coceeji littie exkconragement in his 
efforts. 

Years passed, but brought no reforna. To- 
ward the end of 1735, when he felt his end 
approaching, t^e prostrated monarch scohled 
his ministers and blamed them for their " gross 
wegiect." He did not reaftze that he personally 
was inach to blame. Contrary ta the principles 
announced at the beginning of his governnnent, 
l-e frequently interfered sharply in matters of 
■ justice, withdrew lawsuits even from the highest 
coarts, to turn them over to special commis- 
sions, o«erbuidened Berli«i jndges by giving: 
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them much extra work, and greatly injured 
them as weU as other court officiais by redttciag 
or even completely withholding their salaries, 
which had already been lessened at thfe time the 
change of throne took place. Although Fred- 
erick Wiliiam's royal decree forbade the filling 
of judges' positions, high or low, with laymen 
or insufficiently prepared people, it is known that 
the king had applicants for state service exam- 
ined and then assigned a " good head " to the 
administration and a " stupid devil " to the de- 
partment of justice. 

Whatever Cocceji and his colleagues could 
say in justification, they did not succeed in allay- 
ing the king's ire. Finally he appointed two min- 
isters of the foreign department and two of the 
genera] directorate, including Field Marshals 
Borcke and Grumbkow, as a " high commis- 
sion" to hear, a most humiliating complaint 
against the ministers of justice. On the 5th of 
Kovember, 1737, Cocceji was appointed chief 
minister of justice, with supervision and control 
over all colleges of justice, but in his increased 
responsibility he saw only new dangers and com- 
plications. 

His fears were justified. His colleagues, who 
besides Broich were Ministers von Arnim- 
Boytzenburg and von Brandt, maintained them- 
selves on a footing of equality. Arnim started 
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a conspiracy among all the ministers of the dif- 
ferent departments against the chief minister of 
justice and, before he suspected it, he was, by 
a cabinet order dated the loth of May, 1739, 
placed under the supervision of the whole secret 
state council. The next step was his complete 
retirement from reform work. The secret state 
council intrusted the continuation of that task 
to a commission of which Cocceji was not a 
member, while Amim, his principal opponent, 
was its head. 

Cocceji saw himself deprived of all occapai- 
tion. Because of suspicion and impatieace the 
dying ruler lost the satisfaction of seeing the 
seed he had planted sprout from the Jfifng;^ 
prepared soil. 

Apparently, while still crown prince, Fred- 
erick II, in his copy of Montesqmeu^s - Cai««j 
of Roman Greatness and Decay, expre&sedi his 
consent to one of the author's remarks by writ- 
ing on the margin: " Never change anything in 
a system of government before knowing from 
experience what is favorable or harmful to the 
nature of this state; never be prejudiced for or 
against that which exists; examine everything 
with your own eyes, judge for yourself, and 
finally introduce only such changes or improve- 
ments as reason suggests." 

This principle the king followed to the letter 
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in the matter of judicial reform, at first observ- 
ing, hesitating, waiting, and then acting the 
faster and more absolutely. 

The new ruler's first decision was conse- 
quently a great disappointment to Cocceji, On 
the i8th of October, 1740, King Frederick de- 
creed that the commission of 1739 should con- 
tinue its labors. On resuming its work, it 
proved clearly its intention of destroying the 
entire foundation that had already been built; 
and its lawmaking reaction went as far back as 
1725- 

The cord had been tightened too much; after 
a few weeks the commission was instructed to 
reach an understanding with Cocceji, the hated 
one, concerning further proposals. At the same 
time the war, which had just commenced, di- 
verted the king's attention from the matter; the 
■ commission made no report and through its own 
fault was forgotten. 

During the following autumn, when the 
agreement of Kleinschnellendorf opened pros- 
pects of peace with Austria, the king sent his 
reminder to expedite reform, not to the com- 
mission but to Cocceji, whom he also intrusted 
with the reorganization of the system of justice 
in the conquered province of Silesia. The cab- 
inet's communications became more urgent 
about the ever increasing complaints regarding^ 
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poor and sk>w )n3tice, which should be tJior- 
oughly ajid promptly remedied by " attacking; 
the bad tree, not through the bark but from the 
foot." 

Cocceji made several proposals, none of nhich 
was accepted. Unexpectedly, toward the end of 
August, 1743, he was informed that, in riew of 
present conditions and " many unsurmountable 
<Uflicultie3 due to- the state's financial poaition, 
the matter must be postponed to a more suitable 
period." Thus the work was again interrupted, 
and Cocceji's opponents became more confident 
and held their heads higher than erer. 

After an interval of eighteen nKmtha they had 
the satisfaction of seeing issued the ruler's new 
order for correcting the abuses that were so in- 
jtirioioA to the country. It was addressed io the 
boaird of ministers of justice and not to the chief 
minister of justice alone. This happened in 
January, 1745, when the king was in the capital 
after the unsatisfactory termination of the Bo- 
hemian campaign. The order was the signal 
for contests within the highest board of justice. 

At the close of 1743, owing to a bitter quarrel 
between Coceeji and Arnim, the sovereign in- 
trusted Count Podewils with an attempt at 
reconciliation. Arnim complained strongly to 
thi» mediator that Cocceji affected an mnbear- 
aiUc despotism and unlimited power, and paid 
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no attention to re^ulationfi aad laws, bvt stnne- 
titnee had things tdone one way and scmetiimes 
aootbcr, accordiag to die impulses of iais vio- 
leat temper. 

The royal cabinet order commanding peace 
was njore favorable to the romplaioant than to 
his opponent; it stated rather coolly that the 
late king had appointed Cooceji chief of justice, 
aod the present roller wouid not withdraw tbe 
appointment At the same time this chief was 
warned, in all matters relating: to the depant- 
oaent oi justice, to be modest, decent and oooir- 
teous in hts iflter>couTse with Amim, who wfti 
rebuked for his hot resentment against Cocoe^i 
Both of them were asked to " meet each other 
io the manner required hy the royal service, thu 
intention of tme justice, and decent behavior to 
■ people of their class." 

The quarrel between the two, which again 
broke out after a year of peace, was based ob 
differences in personality and principles, Amim 
was rigidly conservative ; he had the views, man- 
ners and education of his ancestors, and was 
suspicious of aJl proposals for improvement. 
Cocceji, a sanguine man of the new school, had 
from infancy absorbed the modem doctrines of 
natural rights, Arnim belonged to one of the 
old noble families, while Cocceji's n<^ility and 
that ol his father dated only from 1702. 
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An entire year passed in fruitless explanations, 
although the king, just before again taking the 
field, on the 13th of March, 1745, ordered the 
ministers to make haste and do their whole 
duty. 

After astounding achievements the royal hero 
came back from the field and found that in the 
matter closest to his heart nothing had been 
done at home. Instead of the expected results, 
he received news of an occurrence which clearly 
showed the injury done by existing institutions. 
A notary of Stettin, who was intrusted with the 
deposits of guardians, defrauded them to the ex- 
tent of 6,000 thalers. The sovereign deemed the 
moment opportune for giving his ministers an 
undeniable proof of suspicion. He referred the 
investigation to two generals, who were the 
heads of two regiments stationed at Stettin, or- 
dering them " to give the matter more weight 
and go to the bottom of it without much loss 
of time." 

This mode of procedure was similar to the ap- 
pointment of two field marshals as a board of 
investigating judges, in 1737; it was the more 
painful to the ministers of justice because a com- 
munication received from the cabinet on the 
1 2th of January, 1746, plainly declared that the 
king, for known reasons, could not expect much 
success nor the necessary promptness from the 
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steps already taken by Cocceji, which " other- 
wise were pretty good." 

Frederick William now decided to take a step 
■of compelling importance; before all the world, 
he pledged his own person for reform. On the 
same day, January 12, 1746, he issued a pubKc 
announcement, in the form of a' cabinet order to 
Cocceji, such as the patriarchal state seldom in- 
dulged in, asserting that it was clear from in- 
numerable instances brought to his attention 
that there was cause for the many complaints 
about the inadequate administration of justice; 
since peace had now been concluded he did not 
wish to keep silent in this matter but to 
take part in remedying the evil; his aim was, 
— " a short, solid method of justice without 
great expenses, abandoning the customary de- 
lays and frequently unnecessary different in- 
stances, a justice according to reason, right, 
fairness, and for the benefit of the country and 
subjects." 

While the form of this programme was hu- 
miliating to the entire administration of justice, 
and consequently also to himself, the direct re- 
cipient of the cabinet order was reconciled to its 
contents because it plainly disowned the prin- 
ciple of preservation, which his opponent Arnim 
so zealously championed. The " use of old " so 
frequently referred to was disdainfully men- 
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tioned as " old stuff " and eren counted amoop 
the " publicly tolerated measures of injusitice." 

The excuses offered by the oppcments bore no 
weight with the king, prindpally because Amttn 
had just then proved bis lack of ability. Oiw of 
fais d«cisions ae president of the court of appeals 
was reversed by a jurists' faculty. The angry 
Frederick wrote with his own hand that each of 
the judges interested should be fined fifty thaJers 
for their unjust decision. The president was 
told that the delay was unjustifiable, as the law- 
SHit had been pending for twenty years and the 
principal point of it had not yet been tried. 
Arnim tried to excuse himself and his tribunal, 
but the king cut hira short by saying he shoakl 
impress upon iiis counselors not to connive at 
such matters in future, and he personally nmst 
use more respectful language. 

Cocceji made the best of his opportunity. He 
requested the sovereign to settle the disagree- 
ment between the ministers of justice by a trial, 
thus giving Arnim and himself a chance, each 
according to his own method, to finish within a 
time limit all suits pending before one of the 
high courts ; at the end of a year the more prac- 
tical method might be generally introduced. 
During the preceding year he had asked permis- 
sion to use Pomerania, where the confusion wis 
unusually great, as his field for experimentatiwi. 
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The king preferred to try one of them alone, and 
turned exclusively to Cocceji for the introduc- 
tion of reform. 

Some trouble was experienced over the money 
question and in providing for adequate salaries. 
Frederick also expressed his fear of difficulty in 
finding a sufficient number of honest people. He 
told Cocceji that if he succeeded in doing so his 
own salary would be largely increased. 

The perfected plans were submitted to him 
early in May; he complimented their clearness 
and took them with him to Pyrmont, the water- 
ing [dace, for further examination. After his 
return there was more delay through other 
journeys and then because of his sickness, but 
be continued to give more or less attention to 
the reform problem during his first visit to the 
capital after his recovery. Cocceji had to ap- 
pear at the castle on the 15th of September, early 
in the morning, for a verbal report; he obtained 
the final consent for his plans and an order for 
a journey of investigation to Pomerania. 

On the loth of January, 1747, Cocceji set out 
on this trip, which he had planned long before. 
The Stettin courts, having been informed of the 
minister's approaching visit, worked vigorously, 
and 'hundreds of old cases were quickly dis- 
posed of. Nevertheless, there were still before 
the highest two courts fully eight hundred cases 
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that were over a year old. Among these was 
the notorious boundary dispute between the 
fiscal and the village of Kantereck, which was 
particularly obnoxious to the king, since it had 
been pending uninterruptedly for two hundred 
years and filled seventy volumes of court records. 

At Stettin and Koslin, where matters were 
almost as bad, the calendars were cleared within 
six months, to the extent that the local courts, 
thoroughly aroused from their slumber, could 
continue the work independently. 

When hardly back in BerHn, Cocceji was or- 
dered to straighten out the " tribunal," of which 
Arnim was the head, also the supreme court. 
At the beginning of the new year Cocceji sub- 
mitted a list of lawsuits completed within twelve 
months, in which Stettin was represented by 
2,ioi cases, Koslin by 927, and Berlin by 1,364. 
The king praised the Pomeranian courts by 
telling them that they had gloriously shown the 
way to banish chicane from justice and set an 
example to the other provinces of what could 
be done, and lead them to follow in their foot- 
steps. 

Representatives of the high courts of Berlin, 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Minden and Cleves 
were ordered to accompany the minister to 
Pomerania to cooperate with him under his lead- 
ership in this arena of advancement, so that they 
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would be enabled soon to " reform justice on the 
same scale " in their home provinces. 

After his first successes, which far exceeded 
his own expectations, Cocceji deemed it best to 
attend personally to most of the provinces. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn of 1749 he was at 
Cleves, — the headquarters for chicanery, as the 
king declared in his complaint, — and at Aurich, 
while reform was introduced at Magdeburg and 
Halberstadt by experienced assistants. From 
May until August, 1750, he was active in Silesia, 
and in ^he spring of 1751 he closed his round 
trip by visiting the province of Prussia. 

Wherever Cocceji appeared with his chosen 
staff of old and young jurists, he presided in the 
courts and proceeded according to his " new 
mechanism " or, as the king expressed it, his 
new " train." Occasionally proceedings were 
considerably shortened; Jariges, one of Cocceji's 
assistaints, said one day: " Go ahead, regardless 
to what falls." 

At first Cocceji shared the opinion of those 
who believed it impossible to Umit all lawsuits 
to one year. However, the weeding out of the 
large number of delayed actions was the stand- 
ard by which the king measured the capacity 
of his ministers. Cocceji really succeeded, 
through his quick and decisive results in this 
field, in removing the doubting suspicion fre- 
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quently directed toward him in the course oi 
preliminary negotiations, and in the silencing of 
his opponents. 

By disposing of several thousand accumulated 
lawsuits, the effect of the inadequate judicial 
system had been removed for the time being, 
but its cause had not yet disappeared. An ian- 
provement from within, a cure that waB more 
than a temporary suppression of symptoms, 
could only be obtained by fully carrying out the 
broad demands made by Cocceji in his many 
published articles. These demands were con- 
cisely expressed and justified in his instructions 
for the journey to Pomerania, in October, 1746: 
" Elevating the judiciary and the bar; disentan- 
gling and simplifying prosecutions; regulating 
the various grades of courts, and restoring a 
generally binding law throughout the country." 

Even Cocceji's opponents agreed that the 
principal cause of the lack of ability amoog 
judges was the insufficient compensation. It 
was CHstomary to supplement the salaries of 
court officials by fees, but Cocceji frankly coQr 
fessed that this was the main reason for delay, 
because the longer the cases remained pending, 
the larger were the fees. The state's .poor 
financial condition caused Frederick, after first 
objecting, to grant a general increase of salaries. 

To make the fiscal interests agree with those 
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of justice, it was decided to decrease tbe per- 
sonnel of the courts. While in this ma«nM ' 
higher salaries were paid and the feefiitg of re- 
s|>onsibililiy was raised in the graaHer cirde of 
officials and the desire for work was encouraged, 
there were also hardships, us- viais the case when 
the many pending lawsuits were hurriedly dis- 
posed ol. Seventeen counselors of the supreme 
coart, the lerfst competent, were summarily dis- 
missed at Cocceji's request and with the mon- 
arch's consent, in spite of all entreaties on the 
part of the dispossessed ones. A state statute 
to- protect them had not yet taken form. From 
that time alt fees were handed over to a sepa- 
rate treasory and applied to the payment of 
salaries. 

The king woold have preferred to place law- 
yers, by withdrawing their fees, on* a fixed an- 
Hualsalary paid from the state treasury, bnt he 
discontinued his effort in that direction as soon 
as he saw that the change was nnpractkaWe. 
The attorney system wais in about the same con- 
dition as thirty years before, when Frederick 
William I launched his war of persecution 
against the entire profession. He reduced con- 
siderably the number of lawyers, which was out 
of all proportion to the popnlation, and forced 
the remaining ones to wear a doak as a mark of 
recognition, so that, as he expressed it, the 
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" scoundrels " could be distinguished from hon- 
est people at the first glance. 

The effect of this measure was not what it 
was intended to be. The stain attached to the 
word " lawyer," as Cocceji explained to King 
Frederick, kept capable and honest men from en- 
tering the tainted profession, which became over- 
crowded with unworthy members. In 1747 the 
minister said of Berlin lawyers that there were 
only a few who had " an idea about sentiment 
and honor, or the necessary science." For a long 
time a good many pettifoggers, — so-called procu- 
rators,— brazenly pushed themselves between 
the contending parties and solicited their pat- 
ronage. Cocceji called them absolute pests, as 
we know they are in these days. 

Cocceji reduced these dangerous, corrupt per- 
sons who encouraged bribery to the position of 
lawyers' secretaries, in the expectation that the 
" entire race " would be extinguished. Lawyers 
had to prove their thorough qualifications; those 
admitted to practice in the higher courts were re- 
quired to have several years' professional experi- 
ence. The result of examinations alone did not 
decide as to their admittance: the college of 
judges had authority to refuse; and finally, royal 
confirmation was required. People of " low and 
poor descent " were to be kept out of the pro- 
fession, including children of artisans, " because 
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such people have no means for acquiring a good 
theory." Neglect and dishonesty were severely 
punished. Charges were to be collected only 
after judgment was rendered, so that the lawyer 
also would be interested in shortening the pro- 
ceedings. 

The attorneys felt hurt at still being obhged 
to wear the small silken cloak, which was con- 
sidered of disgraceful origin, Cocceji tried to 
secure the abolition of the obligation regarding 
the cloak. Eichel, the cabinet counselor, who 
had done a great deal for the advancement of 
reform among ministers, entertained the king 
by a lively picture of the origin and results of 
the detested custom; his royal master did not 
change it, but said he regarded the lawyer's 
cloak simply as a distinction, like the soldier's 
uniform. 

Cocceji created guaranties for the scientific 
and practical preparation of court officials, by 
founding a school. for young lawyers, who could 
become judges or practicing attorneys only after 
passing severe examinations. A decree regard- 
ing examinations was issued in 1737, but for a 
time was not generally observed. As was his 
custom in all things, Cocceji took part person- 
ally in these examinations, and at the sugges- 
tion of his successor, Jariges, a regularly organ- 
ized commission of examinations was established 
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in 1755- The king decided that the visiting 
journeys throughout the country, through which 
Cocceji and his companions obtained marked 
results, should become a regular institution and 
be repeated every three years. 

The new instructions as to the position and 
duties of judges and lawyers were incorporated 
in the regulations for lawsuits, which Cocceji, 
with his wonderful capacity for work, completed 
during his visiting tours while attending to his 
duties as judge and organizer. The first pub- 
lication was intended for Pomerania and was 
called Codex Frideridanus Pomeranicus. In April, 
1748, the draft of a Codex Frideridanus Marckkus, 
or regulations for the supreme court, was pub- 
lished; it was a complete rewriting of the first 
code and was intended to " serve in future as a 
model for all the provinces," 

Details affecting nonjudicial commissions 
touched decisively the monarch's personal func- 
tion as a judge or cabinet justice. 

So far as criminal cases were concerned, the 
ruler's highest authority, which afterward was 
reduced to the pardoning power, had not been 
questioned by theory. It was considered his 
unquestioned privilege not only to make sen- 
tences milder, but to make them more severe. 
King Frederick required all sentences by the 
criminal courts to be submitted to him for con- 
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firmation, and expressed the opinion that other- 
wise " the people in the provinces might be 
clumsily dealt with," 

Gradually, however, the ruler's position to- 
ward the civic system of justice became the sub- 
ject of considerable criticism. 

In England and France it was long a recog- 
nized principle that the ruler's power should not 
permit him to interfere personally with the 
course of civil justice. More than thirty years 
before Cocceji approved of this measure to a 
limited extent, In his Jus controvcrsum, by 
declaring inadmissible the ruler's power over 
well-acquired private privileges, but he did not 
protest against interference in pending lawsuits. 

In 1752, in his Political Testament, the king 
wrote; "I decided never to disturb the regular 
course of lawsuits ; in the courts the laws must 
talk and the sovereigns keep silent." A few 
years after the introduction of the first Prussian 
judicial reform, Cocceji's successor, in a treatise 
written under the monarch's supervision and ap- 
parently printed with his consent, referred to a 
state " constitution," and in plain words called 
any interference on the ruler's part in questions 
of law, even the most just cases, " illegal " and 
not compatible with the state constitution. A 
few years later, however, in 1772, the king de- 
clared publicly on an important occasion : " We 
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personally or our ministry of state do not render 
any decisions which have the power of a judicial 
sentence." Even in the one case during the last 
years of his government when he was indignant 
with the highest court oflicials of the state, he 
shrank from formally abolishing the law that 
was objectionable to him. 

Amim continued his intrigues against the 
higher ranking " chief minister of justice," but 
Cocceji received powerful support by being ele- 
vated to the title of " High Chancellor of the 
Kingdom and all other Territories." The king 
gave to his chosen tool this " distinguished mark 
oi gracious satisfaction," adding thereto the 
conferring of the Order of the Black Eagle. 

Even then Arnim did not completely abandon 
his fight. When the rapidly advancing reform 
approached the highest tribunal, of which he was 
the head, he first offered passive opposition by 
not submitting the proposals for shortening the 
proceedings, as was demanded by the king. 
Arnim informed the new high chancellor that 
when appointed president he was instructed to 
maintain the tribunal in its regular order, which 
until recently he had unquestionably done. He 
added that he could not become accustomed to 
the innovations and, having informed the sov- 
ereign to that effect, he was convinced that 
Frederick's fatherly intentions could not be real- 
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ized by a precipitant system of justice; that he 
would not resist Cocceji's written instructions in 
any manner, and still less, would actually co- 
operate, but would simpiy look on. He grimly 
added that everything has its day. Whenever 
Arnim invited the counselors of his tribunal to 
his table there were jokes and uncomplimentary 
remarks at the expense of Cocceji's followers 
and their unsuccessful court reform, which was 
only carried through humbling oneself before 
the influential cabinet counselor Eichel. 

In many quarters complaints were heard of 
Cocceji's duplicity and bad faith. Some claimed 
to find consolation in the judgment of posterity, 
while others were foolish enough to boast of the 
influence of the Schwerin family, which was 
favorable to Arnim, and was as highly regarded 
at court as the princely House of Anhalt. Nor 
was the high chancellor forgiven for having 
made the family lose, in a lawsuit with the fiscal, 
an estate worth 150,000 thalers. 

Finally, in January, 1748, the king, who 
showed the loyal old servant of his House great 
consideration, reproved Arnim for his " very in- 
decent actions purely due to private jealousy." 
He spoke of court reform as his own well-con- 
sidered work, called attention to the success visi- 
ble to everybody, and concluded by requesting 
the minister not to make it necessary for him to 
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appoint another president of the tribunal, " of 
whom I can fully expect that he will properly 
submit to my intentions as father of the 
country." 

Ere long Arnim saw that his position had be- 
come utterly untenable. Like his eager fol- 
lower, Counselor Niissler of the tribunal, and 
other high officials of the courts of justice, noth- 
ing remained for him to do, as Niissler expressed 
it, but to retire to his estate and plant cabbage. 

After continuing a few months longer in his 
position, Arnim asked permission to retire. The 
king replied by requesting him to think the 
matter over: "Honest people may not blame 
you for your decision of rather giving up every- 
thing from mere pique than to give in." 

The minister insisted upon his resignation and 
the ruler promised soon to comply, but permitted 
several weeks to pass without action. The im- 
patient Arnim, in view of his "very old age" 
(sixty-nine years), "his from time to time oc- 
curring, partly deathly, spells " and " other im- 
portant circumstances," entreated the king to 
grant him a little space between life and death, 
which interval he might spend in peace and rest. 
His wish was granted without further delay, but 
dfiring the following year the king was glad of 
the opportunity of offering the sullen old gen- 
tleman the vacant office of postmaster general, 
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thus regaining to a limited extent his services 
for the state. On his return to duty Arnim was 
decorated with the Order of the Black Eagle. 

Arnim 's withdrawal from the judiciary 
crowned the victory of reform. Broich and 
Christian von Brandt, ministers of justice, had 
died within the last few years and Cocceji now 
had new men only as colleagues in the ministry, 
who in point of age and service were his juniors 
by twenty to thirty years; they were Levin 
Frederick von Bismarck, whom he had person- 
ally selected for the department; Freiherr von 
Danckelman, a nephew of the celebrated Eber- 
hard Danckelman ; and the less important 
Reichsgraf von Reuss. 

The' high chancellor had also at his disposal 
a number of excellent assistants who had been 
trained under his supervision. On his great trip 
of organization through Silesia, in 1750, he was 
accompanied by three officials who in uninter- 
rupted sequence became his successors as high 
chancellor. They were Jariges, Freiherr von 
Furst, and a lawyer, — von Carmer. The last was 
thirty years old and from Kreuznach, but saw 
his career at home in the Palatinate blocked be- 
cause of his being a Protestant. Other Jurists 
came from abroad; one of the most capable 
counselors of the tribunal at Dresden, Ernest 
Friedemann von Miinchhausen, through admira- 
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tion for the great Prussian king and his judicial 
reforms brought to Berlin in 1750, found there 
a brilHant career, like Carmer. 

In the midst of his great work of organiza- 
tion, Cocceji never lost sight of his last and most 
difficult task of all, — that of codification. It is 
probable that as long ago as 1714 he took part 
in the preparation of a programme which was 
sent at that time to the University of Halle, for 
the creation of a general penal code. In 1738, 
nothing having been heard from the professors 
at Halle about their work, Cocceji himself was 
intrusted with the preparation of a penal code. 
Immediately afterward, however, as previously 
reported, he met the most bitter disappointment 
of his life. 

The fruit of his involuntary idleness, to which 
he had to submit during the last few years of 
King Frederick William's reign, was a scientific 
achievement of the highest class, — the publica- 
tion of the Novimi systema justititB naturaOs et 
romana (New System of Natural and Roman 
Justice). 

Grotius once said : " Many people tried to form 
jurisprudence into a system, but nobody suc- 
ceeded. Cocceji desired to prove the contrary; 
he probably thought of the preliminary work 
mentioned when he told Arnim that he would 
complete a penal code within a year. The labor 
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progressed rapidly, although not quite so fast as 
the author had hoped. At the end of November, 
1748, he informed the king that the first volume 
of the penal code was ready to be printed. It 
concerned personal and family rights and was 
published the following year under the title of 
Project des Corporis juris Fridericiani. The sec- 
ond volume, covering the chattel and hereditary 
rights, followed in 1751 ; the author devoted him- 
self tip to the time of his death to the elaboration 
of the third and final volume, relating to obliga- 
tory rights. 

The details of the work agreed closely with 
the Novum systema, from which only purely 
philosophical statements had been omitted. 
Some chapters of the Corpus were simply trans- 
lations from the Latin text of the Systema. In 
his preface Cocceji explained why the German 
language had been used : " His Majesty the king 
had this penal code issued in German, desiring 
that everybody having a lawsuit should be able 
to read it and learn from it whether he is right 
or wrong." 

Cocceji's confidence in the people's ability to 
read the language of his code was his first great 
mistake. His treatment of expressions was far 
behind the ideal established in 1714. It was 
perhaps due to the influence of Thomasius, the 
famous purifier of the language, that the foUow- 
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ing order was sent to the jurists' faculty at Halle : 
" AH Roman names and artificial words must 
be banished from the language of courts of jus- 
tice, and lawmakers must add to their projects 
an abstract showing in what manner the words . 
heretofore occurring in the courts and in Roman 
law are expressed in German. Cocceji." In 
spite of the king's dislike of Latin expressions, 
which were not inteihgible to him, he preferred 
to leave everything unchanged in the jurists' 
language " because the terms had become fa- 
miliar and the German language was not suitable 
to express matters briefly." Thomasius and 
Leibnitz had in vain spoken eloquently to their 
countrymen about the richness and possibihties 
of their mother tongue. 

Another self-delusion on the part of the author 
had still more serious consequences, Cocceji was 
not a Romanist; he was influenced by the new 
course of Samuel Styrck at Halle, the champion 
of a modern rejuvenation of the pandects, who 
emphatically objected to the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of the Roman laws. This sentiment 
was most vigorously expressed in the juridical 
testament of Leibnitz when the great philosopher 
demanded the Corpus juris should no longer have 
the validity of a law, but only the strength of 
reason and the authority of a great teacher of 
laws, and that a new code should be constructed 
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on the common basis of Roman laws, monu- 
ments of national laws, present usage and above 
all, fairness. 

Cocceji repeatedly referred to the object of 
his work of codification as the " abolition of for- 
eign and confusing Roman laws and the crea- 
tion of German laws based exclusively on nat- 
ural reason and the country's constitution." 
The result of his efforts, however, fell short of 
his promises. On the one hand, his draft 
showed him to be much more dependent on the 
despised Roman law than he was inclined to 
admit; on the other hand, it was evident that 
he did not give sufficient consideration for local 
rights. 

King Frederick demanded that all legislation 
should be in keeping with the popular spirit, but 
the Corpus Fridericianus reflected only Cocceji's 
own spirit, the natural right, as he and his father, 
Heinrich Cocceji, had taught it, partly while fol- 
lowing Hugo Grotius and partly in opposition to 
the great Dutchman, 

King Frederick gave his high chancellor com- 
plete liberty of action in elaborating the Corpus 
Fridericianus. The king had absolutely no in- 
tention of interfering with the details of civil 
laws, which were exclusively treated here, as 
he had acquired only the most elementary ideas 
concerning jurisprudence. In the summer of 
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1734, during' the war, he traveled through HaHe 
and wrote in his memorandum book while still 
crown prince, " I studied law a little," whidi 
probably referred simply to a pleasant chat with 
the professors who came to salute him. 

Cocceji's draft was now printed and subject to 
general expressions of opinion. Toward the end 
of 1749, in the midst of the great reform move- 
ment, the king showed the profound interest he 
felt in the matter by writing a historical- 
philosophical essay on the general problems 
of legislation, which he caused ^o be read 
in the new Academy of Sciences in January, 
1750- 

Two years prior to that time Montesquieu 
published his Spirit of the Laws. In March, 1750, 
he wrote to a friend that the kings would per- 
haps be the last people to read his work and 
probably never would read it, but he knew at 
least one monarch who had done so. Maupertuis, 
his countryman, the president of the Berlin 
Academy, of which Montesquieu was an hon- 
orary member, wrote to him that King Fred- 
erick had found matters in his book concerning 
which he held a different opinion, and Mon- 
tesquieu replying offered to wager that he could 
immediately locate those passages. 

Frederick's " dissertation " did not contain any 
reference to the Spirit of the Laws. Contrary to 
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Montesquieu's glorification of the English con- 
stitution, he strongly disapproved the constant 
wavering of the balance between royal and par- 
Hamentary power which injured the force of the 
laws. This might be regarded as Frederick's 
reply to Montesquieu's question of the practical 
mntual effect of the English constitution and the 
country's political welfare. 

On this particular point Frederick, who previ- 
ously had praised England's constitution as a 
model of wisdom, referred to explanations in 
the ^eat historical work of Rapin de Thoyras. 
In al! other passages Frederick was entirely in- 
dependent without precisely contradicting Mon- 
tesquieu. Many of his statements agreed fully 
with the views of the great Frenchman; for 
instance, the idea, which Montesquieu called the 
principal theme of his work, that the spirit of 
the legislator should be the spirit of moderation ; 
the lawmaker should speak clearly and simply 
like the father of a family, together with the 
repeatedly mentioned necessity of making legis- 
lation agree with the character of the people. In 
illustrating the last point both authors used the 
typical examples of Sparta and Athens, and 
cited Solon's words that he had given Athenians, 
not the most complete laws, but the best of 
which they were capable. 

Both too followed a historical lead, the king' 
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having begun his work as follows: "Whoever 
desires to gain exact knowledge about the 
manner of making and discarding laws must 
consult history." On this subject his super- 
ficial remarks cannot compare with those of 
Montesquieu, who spent years of preparation 
and attained the standard of science as it then 
existed. 

Although the results of Conring's investiga- 
tion of the receipt of Roman laws were not yet 
generally known in the world of science, it could 
by no means be said that those laws were.ob- 
tained through Germany's subjugation by Ro- 
mans, and still retained when the imperial seat 
was moved from Italy to Germany. Owing to 
the lack of these historical chapters the opinion 
was expressed in Berlin that the " dissertation " 
was not one of the king's best productions. The 
style was considered as fine and flowing as 
usual, but the treatment of the topic was not 
regarded as consistent. 

Frederick showed fine judgment in avoiding 
any reference to the Corpus juris Fridericianum. 
The flattering words of appreciation for Coc- 
ceji, " whose honesty, judgment and indefatiga- 
ble energy would have been a credit to the re- 
publics of Greece and Rome at the time of their 
highest fertility in great men," were not meant 
for the lawmaker, but for the successful re- 
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former of the judicial system and the inflexible 
censor of judges. 

Afterward Frederick praised his high chan- 
cellor as a legislator. In his Political Testament 
he stated that he found laws in his country 
which, instead of helping litigating parties, con- 
fused matters and lengthened lawsuits; that he 
spoke to High Chancellor Cocceji of his inten- 
tion to remodel these laws and to retain only 
such as were based on natural fairness, and that 
" this venerable judge executed this plan amid 
general approval." 

King Frederick overvalued the plan of codifi- 
cation, as did everybody else in those days. In 
France, Chancellor d'Aguesseau, who headed the 
department of justice, had the Corpus Friderici- 
anum translated into French by Freiherr von 
Spon, a Bavarian diplomat who for several 
years was ambassador at Berlin. The translator 
sent with his work a letter which at that time 
was reproduced in the newspapers, inviting the 
French minister to imitate the Prussian example 
by having a Corpus juris Prancict printed. One 
of the leaders in the literary circles of England, 
Lord Chesterfield, repeated to the king of 
Prussia the verses written by Horace to Au- 
gustus, whom he praised as the general pur- 
veyor of armed protection, purified morals, and 
legal reform. 
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Voltaire called his royal friend a great judge, 
a great producer of verses, and a conquering 
legislator, adding that the king had shown he 
could make as short work in peace as in war. 
Cocceji also was glorified with Horace's verses 
by some of his admirers; a ducat counselor had 
been sent to Berlin from Gotha for the purpose 
of learning the new Prussian art of justice, and 
from the same city Count Gotter wrote to the 
high chancellor that he might apply to himself 
the Feliciter audet and the Bonos ducit ad exitvs. 

Cocceji's joy was great. The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his service was approaching ; as an author 
he had been known fully as long among German 
jurists. For many years he had abandoned hope 
of ever being permitted to undertake the work 
which throughout his life had been uppermost 
in his mind. As late as 1745, when his legal- 
historic " deduction " about the Prussian claims 
on East Friesland obtained a Hterary reputation, 
he sadly told Count Podewils that he was happy 
because, near the end of his days, he had proven 
what kind of services he could have rendered if 
the king had trusted him. In 1747, when sixty- 
seven years old, he undertook the troublesome 
and exacting excursion through the provinces. 
Though weak in body, he was young in ardor 
and delighted at finally carrying his point. Soon 
after the beginning of Frederick William's gov- 
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ernment, Freiherr von Loen declared that Provi- 
dence must do wonders by producing a ruler 
combining the qualities of Alexander and Sol- 
omon, if ever a general code was to be provided. 
Cocceji referred to this remark, in the preface 
of the second volume of his Corpus, when mod- 
estly diverting the academy's praise from him- 
self to the king, in the following words: "This 
miracle really occurred in Prussia. Providence 
gave to the world at the same time an Alexander 
and a Solomon in the person of our great king ; 
this incomparable monarch, like a second Alex- 
ander, cut the knot of doubt, which nobody could 
disentangle heretofore, and discontinued the con- 
fusing Roman law introduced into Germany 
seven hundred years ago ; simultaneously, like a 
second Solomon, he had a new code prepared 
from the ashes of the Roman laws which tn many 
instances were not without reason." 

Only a man like the author, who throughout 
his Hfe had absorbed a stubborn system, could 
be blind enongh to overlook the shortcomings 
and the narrow doctrine of the work. It would 
have been impossible for any one alone to pro- 
duce an adequate result. The Corpus juris 
Fridericianum was printed as a draft and it re- 
mained an uncompleted draft. The author lost 
his strength. Early in May, 1753, after a serious 
illness, he spoke of himself as having been resur- 
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reeled from among the dead; he still lingered 
and suffered for over two years, but to the end 
continued his labors on the third volume of his 
Corpus; dying on the 24th of October, 1755. His 
manuscript was forgotten and most of it lost. 
Of the entire contents of the Corpus only the 
laws concerning marriage and guardianship were 
promulgated, and those only in some of the 
provinces. Nevertheless, his old opponents were 
unjust in derisively asserting that nothing re- 
mained of Cocceji's work except the marble bust 
with the inscription, Vindex legutn et justititr, 
which the king had placed in the yard of the 
supreme court. Carmer and Svarez, who carried 
on Cocceji's reform, were more indebted to him 
than they seemed to realize. 

In 1746, King Frederick decided between con- 
tradictory opinions and spoke the word which 
started the work; afterward he was again the 
man who, first overestimating it, judged the re- 
sult clearly, realizing that only half the work 
had been done and that be would have to set the 
machinery in motion once more. 
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CHAPTER III 
POLICY OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 

IN 1677, when Elector Frederick William con- 
quered Stettin, he thought the time had 
come at last for his state to take an inde- 
pendent part in the world's commerce, but his 
counselors warned the still youthful and impa- 
tient ruler not to be too rash ; they did not wish 
to consider foreign and maritime trade until the 
sparsely settled and impoverished country had 
recuperated and become more densely popu- 
lated, so that it could gain strength through the 
development of its industry. 

This policy was adopted by the Brandenburg- 
Pmssian government as a matter of necessity. 
The outlet or mouth of the river Oder reverted 
again to foreigners; the plan of using other 
Pomeranian ports for the purpose of injuring 
Swedish trade at Stettin was unsuccessful, and 
the beginning of the Brandenburg merchant 
marine collapsed. The industry, however, gained 
a new start when the /eltgious refugees arrived 
from the West. 
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These new citizens succeeded in making of 
the state that to \yhich they had been accus- 
tomed in their old French homes, from decade 
to decade protecting the goods manufactured by 
them with a higher tariflf, in addition to discour- 
aging by other means competition on the part 
of foreign manufacturers. Protection of the 
young home industry became the most impor- 
tant aim with the Great Elector's successors. 
The state's development depended on the build- 
ing and enlargement of factories, particularly 
those of the capital. Berlin, according to Fred- 
erick William I, was intended to shelter the 
ruler's court, but since that court was abolished 
in 1713, the city ought to maintain its prom- 
inent position through manufacturing. 

The duchy of Magdeburg, devoted entirely to 
agriculture prior to 1680, made the important in- 
dustrial change under Prussian administration. 
Pomerania soon followed. A reorganization of 
the guild system created more liberty for indus- 
try and more space for the work than heretofore 
known. Factories and a house industry were 
added to the regulated trades of old. 

Although under the grandson's administra- 
tion, Stettin and the lower Oder became real 
Prussian property, a feat that bould hot be ac- 
complished under the grandfather's government, 
the Great Elector's far-reaching plans were not 
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adopted. Principles of industrial protection pre- 
vailed exclusively. 

Among Prussian officials, however, were men 
who rose independently above the common views 
and deemed the time propitious to develop an ex- 
tensive and consistent policy of commerce. Five 
years after the peace treaty of Stockholm an ex- 
pert's memoir called attention to the fact that the 
industry, not alone but only in connection with 
export, could increase the country's wealth. It 
was asserted that since the last change of gov- 
ernment there had been a great improvement in 
the manufacturing business and that a good ex- 
port trade had been established, but unfor- 
tunately most of the profits went to foreign 
middlemen and not to the inhabitants of the 
country. Merchants were not sufficiently re- 
spected. The small trader, like the most impor- 
tant wholesaler, called himself a merchant, and 
" the most miserable scholars and oftictals " 
looked down upon him, a practice which the ex- 
isting conditions of the state administration 
seemed to justify to a certain extent. 

Merchants who desired to be well regarded 
thought it necessary to acquire expensive habits ; 
those who became wealthy preferred to retire 
from business and apply for government posi- 
tions, or purchase country estates; at any rate 
they did not permit their sons to continue the 
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business, but made them study at the universi- 
ties. A gradual improvement in Brandenburg- 
Prussian commerce, according to the memoir, 
might be expected from the social uplift of mer- 
chants in general, the increase of mercantile ex- 
perience, and a proper cooperation of commer- 
cial capital and of mercantile societies, into which 
the merchants of the entire country ought to 
combine, so that " through their individual 
wealth they might assist and protect each other." 

The author of this memoir, dated 1725, the 
champion of a new era in Prussian industrial 
polities, lived at Kiistrin; his name was Hille 
and his title, " Kammerdirector "; a few years 
later Crown Prince Frederick studied national 
■economy with him. 

The crown prince absorbed his tutor's views 
and doctrines so perfectly that in a composition 
■on trade with Silesia, which he sent to his father 
as proof of progress in his studies of national 
economy, he closely followed the ideas of Hille, 
but his impressions were not very lasting. In 
his Antimacchiavelli, in which he explained the 
aim of industrial polities, Frederick stated inci- 
i3entaily in recommending commerce that grain 
and wine countries would have to find an outlet 
for their products; otherwise he employed only 
the commonplace reference to the advantage 
which England and Holland through their com- 
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merce had over France and Spain, The benefit 
of industry in the customary way was explained 
on general mercantile doctrines as follows: 
" Manufacturing of any kind is perhaps the most 
useful and profitabie thing for a state because 
it provides for the inhabitants' requirements and 
even forces neighbors to pay tribute to our is- 
dustries ; it also prevents money from leaving the 
country and rather makes it come in." 

All the same, Frederick gratefully remem- 
bered his old tutor at Kustrin, When he as- 
cended the throne he added to the general di- 
rectorate a fifth independent department, which 
was for factories, commerce and merchandise. 
It was his desire to place Hille, who in the mean- 
time had been transferred to the Stettin cham- 
ber, at the head of the new department, and he 
only refrained from doing so at the old man's 
own request. 

To meet a long-felt want, a department for 
commerce and industry was estabhshed. At the 
time the general directorate was founded, one of 
the most prominent Berlin merchants submitted 
a plan for a department of commerce, and the 
idea had frequently been discussed among mer- 
chants and ofKctals. Conflicting opinions, per- 
sonal differences, and petty jealousy prevented 
an agreement during the days of Frederick 
William. 
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As a model for the department, which was es- 
tablished during the first month of the new gov- 
ernment, the Great Elector used the commerce 
college, which was brought into existence at the 
time of the Second Swedish War, At that period 
commerce, and particularly that of a maritime 
kind, was considered most important, but for 
the last fifty years industry dominated, Samuel 
von Marschall, minister of state, who headed the 
new department, was officially instructed to pay 
attention to the following three points : Improve- 
ment of existing manufacturers; introduction of 
those still lacking; encouragement of immigra- 
tion from abroad of any kind, character or con- 
dition. Only in the second respect were steps to 
be taken to ascertain how the goods produced in 
the kingdom could be " debited " abroad, for 
■ which purpose " good foreign correspondence 
should be maintained." 

Inflexible, thorough principles for a policy of 
commerce had evidently not yet been found. 
The peace treaty of Breslau made the Oder a 
Prussian stream through its entire course, but 
no immediate advantage was taken of the fa- 
vorable change of conditions. There were no 
harmonizing customs regulations for the three 
provinces constituting the territory of that river. 
Regarding commerce, Silesia continued for years 
to be considered a foreign country. Neither 
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were there any notable changes in trade regfula- 
tions in the Magdeburg district during the first 
eight years of the new government. 

On another occasion it was clearly shown that 
at the beginning of his administration King 
Frederick had no definite plans for an all-embrac- 
ing commercial policy. .When possession was 
taken of East Friesland it looked doubtful 
■whether Holland would voluntarily withdraw her 
garrison from Emden, an important seacoast 
city.. The new raler anticipated difficulties and, 
on the eve of a new war against Austria, he de- 
sired to avoid complications with the Dutch 
republic. For that reason, while taking the baths 
at Pyrraont he verbally directed his representa- 
tive for the general states who happened to be 
at Pyrmont to inquire at The Hague whether 
there was any inclination to buy the city of 
Emden for the republic, at the price of one, two 
or three millions. Fortunately, such a sorry 
transaction did not take place; Holland with- 
drew the troops and Prussia retained the city of 
Emden, which soon gained importance in mari- 
time matters. 

It would be difficult to prove that there was 
any personal influence to which Frederick owed 
the gradual expansion of his views. There may 
have been suggestions from Field Marshal 
Keith, a Scotchman who left the Russian mili- 
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tary service for the Prussian and since the au- 
tumn of 1747 had belonged to the king's regular 
surroundings ; he was consulted not only in mili- 
tary but in commercial matters. Frederick un- 
questionably learned something from Samuel 
von Marschall, whom he had placed at the head 
of the fifth department of the general directorate 
and who, in his reports to the young ruler, occa- 
sionally assumed an almost fatherly tone, but 
such hints probably referred mainly to trade de- 
tails and did not open new points of view. At 
any rate, during the first eight years of 
Marschall's incumbency very few changes were 
made in commerce regulations. A new impetus 
was imparted to matters only when he took a 
back seat and, being welt advanced in years, he 
gradually retired from work. 

Among the new additions to the service regu- 
lations of the general directorate in 1748 one of 
the most important was regarding commerce. 
The king explained the theoretical gradation of 
profitable forms of this industry in the order of 
their usefulness, as follows: Sale of own produc- 
tions for cash; trade in transit of foreign mer- 
chandise; exchange of home products for indis- 
pensable foreign goods. 

The discrimination shown in the ruler's ex- 
planations seemed to indicate that he did not 
consider his ministers thoroughly familiar with 
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the basic ideas of commefcial theories, A year 
prior to issuing new instructions he mentioned 
in his Brandenburg memoir that his father's 
commercial policy was a complete failure, and 
that the government acted upon principles which 
simply prevented the development of commerce. 

It would appear as if the historical investiga- 
tion of his ancestors' internal pohcies contrib- 
uted to a clearer understanding of present de- 
mands on the part of Frederick. Encouraged 
by those studies he ordered the chambers to 
make out and send to him so-called commercial 
balances, which would give him an idea of the 
value of the exports and imports of each prov- 
ince, arranged according to the different lines 
of merchandise. He sought also to gain in- 
formation from books, and did not, like his father, 
despise theories. 

During the summer of 1749, the monarch or- 
dered from Paris a book published fifteen years 
previously under the title of Political Essay oh 
Commerce. It was written by Menon, whose 
contemporaries regarded it highly. It was one 
of the newest among a number of theoretical ex- 
positions of the mercantile system and was not 
marred by the prevailing monotony. Hille, at 
one time, taught Crown Prince Frederick that 
"The general belief that commerce must be free 
is not universally true." Menon, however, main- 
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tained that freedom was most indispensable in 
commerce. Were he g:iven his choice between 
free trade and protection he would rather do 
without protection than without freedom, be- 
cause commerce when left free would have 
sufHcient power of its own to compensate for pro- 
tection. He added, however, that the word free- 
dom must not be misunderstood, for it is almost 
as much disputed in trade as in religion. Free- 
dom in trade should not be arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable ; it should only extend to goods of which 
the export and import would enable every citi- 
zen to exchange- his surplus for the required 
necessities. 

During the same year in which he read this 
popular book Frederick formed closer personal 
relations with the general directorate's depart- 
ment of commerce and industry, which he had 
created. The occasion for this step was the 
death of Minister Marschall, which occurred oil 
the nth of December, 1749. His regular suc- 
cessor was not appointed, the new head of the 
fifth department entering the general directorate 
not as minister, but with the title of " Wirk- 
licher Geheimer Finanzrath." He ranked above 
the counselors of his department, but he was 
neither an inferior of nor an equal to the heads 
of the other departments, who held the rank of 
minister. His only immediate superior was the 
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king, who was nominally the president of the 
general directorate and from that time forward, 
for the fifth department renounced representa- 
tion by a vice president, so that, in fact, he be- 
came his own minister of finance. The fifth 
department's pivot was transferred to the 
cabinet. - 

When the king personally assumed the man- 
agement of the department of commerce, which 
he had created but not fully developed, he did 
not select for his assistant a man from the ranks 
of the officials. This was taken as a proof of 
his doubts in those trained under Frederick 
William I, so far as their efficiency in commercial 
politics was concerned. The one chosen was a 
merchant named Faesch, from the French part 
of Switzerland, who prior to that time, in the 
position of an international agent, had repre- 
sented Prussia at Amsterdam, which city was 
then very prominent in the world's commerce. 

Faesch was selected for the office prior to 
Marschall's death. Frederick's memoir, written 
by his own hand, in which he explained the plans 
of his new field of endeavor, was dated the first 
of October, 1747, and entitled. General Idea 
about the Commerce of this Country. It was 
his guide when he personally set out to manage 
the department of commerce and industry. 
Here is an extract from it: 
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" Our commerce is based principally on wood, 
grain, woolen goods, hemp, flax, linen and bees- 
wax. Pomerania and the electorate export tall 
timber and masts for shipbuilders, March 
Brandenburg sends shawls, serge and cheese- 
cloth to Brunswick, Leipzig, Frankfort and 
Breslau, in which cities fairs are held regularly; 
also to Spain, where some kinds of our cheese- 
cloth find purchasers. Silesian linen is partly 
sent to England, whence English dealers export 
it to America, Silesia buys beeswax from Po- 
land and resells candles there, also to Saxony. 
Prussia sells grain to Sweden and flax to Hol- 
land. I believe that a larger trade in lumber 
could be done if Stettin and Konigsberg would 
build ships and try export. We can manufac- 
ture cloth at less expense than before by pur- 
chasing dyestufEs from producers and not 
through second hands. Linseed oil can be pro- 
duced here instead of being imported from Hol- 
land; we can export linens to Spain, where 
our merchants could gain some of the advan- 
tages now held by England. In this manner, 
I believe, trade could be extended in goods 
for which we have raw material in our own 
country. 

" Our silk mills are still in their infancy, but 
after growing up they will perhaps represent a 
large industry extending to Poland, Sweden, 
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Denmark, and the entire northern part of 
Germany. 

" The goods we need absolutely and which 
will yield ambitious merchants a liberal profit on 
home sales as well as reexport are spices, French 
candies, snuff, furs and drugs. Instead of being 
bought through second hands, they ought to be 
obtained from first hands, but such an enter- 
prise requires wealthy people, who should be 
attentive enough to calculate prices and possible 
profits. There are other goods which are suit- 
able only for sales in transit, from which our 
merchants also could derive profits, but to find 
them out it would be necessary to become ac- 
quainted with Poland, Saxony and the kingdom, 
a thankful task for an enterprising merchant. 

" There are two kinds of manufactures, one 
finding raw material at home and the other 
through import. The first kind is preferable, 
but the second also has its merits because la- 
borers find employment, which is important. 
Factories of the first kind are in pretty good 
condition in this country, and those of the second 
kind could be splendidly developed by great at- 
tention. 

" It is not to be wondered at that much re- 
mains to be accomplished in a country where 
commerce never was known before, but I am 
convinced that, through the efforts and devo- 
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tion of Mr. Faesch, we shall succeed within a 
few years in developing all branches of com- 
merce and in making this country more pros- 
perous than it ever was. We have ports, rivers 
and vessels, but need a Httle more activity and 
some wholesale dealers wealthy enough to 
finance the new enterprises; time and unaltera- 
ble devotion will do the rest." 

The seven following years showed the depart- 
ment of commerce fertile in happy results under 
the king's leadership. He set his new assistant 
the example of unremitting devotion to duty. 
The cabinet records, the king's correspondence 
with Faesch, with Klinggraeffen, excise officer 
at Berlin, with the president of the police de- 
partment, the first mayor of the capital, min- 
isters, presidents of the chambers, customs 
ofiUcials and prominent business men, and his 
Politicd Testament of 1752, proved that national 
problems occupied a large space in this govern- 
ment which looked after everything. 

Some paragraphs of Frederick's own pro- 
gramme are of special interest. The memoir in- 
tended for Faesch expressed satisfaction with 
the manufactures obtained from raw material 
found at home; this referred principally to the 
two most important national industries repre- 
sented by wool and linen. The weaving of 
cloth, the oldest industry known in the Bran- 
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denburg and Magdeburg territories, received a 
new impetus through the French immigration. 
There was an improved technic, and more . 
profitable forms of enterprise became customary. 

Giving industry the preference over agricul- 
ture, an edict was issued in 1719 forbidding the 
export of wool; a quarter of a century later it 
was praised by the general directorate as " the 
great pragmatical edict," upon which all indus- 
trial success was based; the state had provided 
wool warehouses which protected manufacturers 
from speculators who otherwise could have 
bought up the staple and raised the price. A 
large model warehouse was built at Berlin by 
the state, and a Russian company was founded 
to which the czar's war department gave con- 
tracts for a number of years for cloth to be 
made into uniforms. In 1737 this contract was 
not renewed, but the Prussian cloth industry did 
not suffer because other markets were found 
and sheep raisers continued to improve the 
quality of wool. 

In 1747 the general directorate reported to 
the king: "Experts agree that our fine cloth 
made of Spanish wool is equal to the French 
and Dutch products; it is also said that certain 
kinds are not made so perfect and durable in 
any other part of Europe." When the embargo 
against the export of wool was first decreed, 
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fears were expressed in some quarters that 
manufacturers at home would be unable to use 
all the wool, but it had now become necessary 
to import some from Mecklenburg and Poland. 
Foreign wool spinners continued to be in de- 
mand and were invited to immigrate. In 1752 
the king estimated the number of spinners still 
needed at 60,000 and expressed the opinion that 
the vacancies could be filled if, during each of the 
next twelve years, one thousand famiUes of five 
persons each could be induced to settle in Prus- 
sia. New villages were built and some of them 
were occupied exclusively by such spinners. 

An important linen industry was not devel- 
oped until after the state acquired Silesia. 
Frederick said; "Silesia in proportion derives 
as much income from linen as the king of Spain 
from Peru." The poor weavers, spinners and 
bleachers, however, had to work for very low 
■wages, and the abundant profits went mainly 
to about a hundred large export houses. 

A slight falUng oif had been noted in the linen 
industry as compared to the last few years of 
Austrian possession ; the weavers complained 
that their bleacheries were far up in the moun- 
tains, which now were almost wholly beyond 
the state's boundary. Many laborers, who were 
afraid that they would be forced into military 
service, abandoned their looms and homes. The 
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king hoped to open new outlets and to bring 
about favorable conditions for the work. He 
tried to obtain artisans from the electorate of 
Saxony for the purpose of reviving the decayed 
art of weaving damask. So far the linen indus- 
try had undergone little development in the 
middle provinces, but a great deal of good was 
accomplished by Silesia's encouraging example. 

At the request of the Berlin director of excise 
in 1750, the king decided to permit the free im- 
port of foreign yarns for the " Kurmark and 
Neumark." Klinggraeffen proved to him that 
this would only be an apparent deviation from 
the system of protection, because half-manu- 
factured goods ought to be treated like raw ma- 
terial, and the linen industry of Brandenburg, 
no longer dependent upon the material obtained 
from its own acres, would make perceptible 
progress. 

The assistance was not confined to foreign 
yarns; efforts were also made to obtain foreign 
workmen, Brandenburg people had the reputa- 
tion of being indolent, and the king ordered 
spinners and weavers to be brought from Lu- 
satia, saying that their example and merit would 
" wake up the nations." Chambers and coun- 
selors of the " Kurmark " were instructed to see 
to it " that subjects and their children did not 
spend the long autumn and winter evenings in 
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idleness, but by spinning and weaving earn 
something, as is done in other provinces." 

The ruler expressed the opinion that this in- 
dustry should flourish particularly in the coun- 
try, as it did in Silesia. At the end of the cen- 
tury, in Pomerania and in the " Marks," it was 
about equally represented in the country and 
the cities; In the Magdeburg district, where 
this kind of work was introduced later than .any- 
where else, some seventy-five per cent, of the 
weavers were living in villages; in the old 
spinner districts of Minden and Ravensburg 
rural weavers were about six times as numerous 
as those in the cities. Besides the old cloth and 
linen industries, which gained through the 
French immigration, there was a steady and 
considerable improvement in the weaving of 
mixed materials. 

Previous generations were accustomed to 
wearing heavy goods throughout the year, and 
even Crown Prince Frederick, when requesting 
his royal father to provide some light summer 
wear, was answered that it was a French style 
and not customary in Brandenburg or Prussia. 
Women, particularly those of the lower classes, 
favored calico of many colors until 1721, when 
Frederick William issued his Draconian edict 
against the goods, that could not as yet be manu- 
factured in Prussia. The blast threatened with 
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heavy fines, or even by punishment with the 
iron collar, such persons as were found in pos- 
session of any wearing apparel or house fur- 
nishing goods made of calico. Afterward the 
Prussian manufacturers threw upon the market 
all their summer goods and other stylish ma- 
terials, such as camelottes, serges and droguets, 
which were of French, origin, as indicated by 
their names. In 1748 a census showed that 
there were in the old part of the city of Magde- 
burg forty-nine manufacturers of woolen goods, 
besides ninety-eight of serges and other light 
materials: this included Huguenots, in addition 
to many natives. 

The German house of Diesing which was 
afterward continued by Gossler, a merchant 
with the title of Kriegsrath, outstripped all com- 
petitors, even those of Berlin, In 1746 Gossler 
had one hundred looms and six hundred work- 
men; his products were half wool and half silk; 
he sold them in the districts of Hildesheim and 
Hanover, in the Hanseatic cities, and in Poland 
and Russia. The king expressed his particular 
pleasure at the success of this factory. 

In 1747 statistics for the " Marks " showed 
3,313 independent makers of woolen goods, be- 
sides 1,273 masters of the cloth industry. Re- 
sults were not quite so satisfactory in the cloth 
and " mezzolan " factories of Silesia, These 
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cheaper goods were made of mixed linen and 
■woolen yarns and were popular with the poorer 
classes; they had been exported to Austria and 
Italy, but after 1750 the tariff prevented sales 
to Bohemia and Moravia, leaving only the less 
important export to Poland. 

King Frederick declared that the cotton goods 
industry required improvement. It was intro- 
duced at Berlin in 1744 and fashion promptly 
adopted calicp, which had been greatly missed 
since its importation was forbidden. There 
were some fustian factories in Silesia and the 
Magdeburg district; one was established at 
Brandenburg, but it experienced difficulties 
through the ill will of retail dealers, until the 
Tting threatened to withdraw the privilege of 
selling fustian from them and to make the sale, 
as in Austria, a government monopoly. In 1752 
there was still a total lack of wadding factories; 
the king desired to see at least two hundred 
looms employed upon that commodity. 

Of all the industries brought to Brandenburg- 
Prussia at the close of the seventeenth century 
by the religious refugees, the manufacture of 
hosiery was the most flourishing. French, 
Palatinate and Alsatian Protestants carried their 
hosiery looms across the Rhine and made con- 
siderable progress in their trade at Berlin, Mag- 
deburg and Halle, before that industry gained 
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even a beginning in its later strongholds of 
Upper Saxony and Thuringia. 

Among the immigrating French artisans the 
hosiery makers were most numerous, and the 
Germans soon learned the art from their guests. 
In 1740, when Frederick became sovereign, this 
industry had passed its zenith; at Magdeburg 
the number of looms fell during the last decade 
from 940 to 900, The king made personal in- 
quiries on the spot in the autumn of 1742 and 
was displeased to learn through manufacturers 
that demand for these goods had decreased ; he 
asked Minister Marschall to explain the causes. 
The minister named several contributing rea- 
sons, — highfr wool prices, competition from 
neighboring states, and lack of a regular system 
in dealing with customers. There was an im- 
provement when Silesia wjts opened to the 
Prussian market, and also when the weaving of 
silk hosiery was begun. 

The Prussian silk industry was represented 
principally by two large ribbon factories at Kre- 
feld and some estabUshments in Magdeburg and 
Halle, At first these sourtes did not suffice to 
supply the home demand for silk and other rib- 
bons. The king repeatedly expressed to Mar- 
schall his desire to see the heavy import of rib- 
bon from Switzerland and the Netherlands 
supplanted by home manufacture. 
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In many cases development was retarded by 
disagreements among the various guilds. In 
keeping with an absurd whim, the passementerie 
workmen declared that all those who learned 
their trade in a ribbon mill instead of the plain 
■ old-fashioned loom were unfit for any guild. In 
order to encourage the small industry, the em- 
pire forbade the use of the scientific ribbon 
loom, but after 1728 Prussia recognized the im- 
provement, and Marschall recommended to pun- 
ish severely all reactionary steps by the guilds. 
This quarrel over the ribbon mill was referred 
to in Frederick's Political Testament, in which 
the new technic was strongly recommended. In 
the same document even shoe laces were not 
considered too unimportant to be named for 
home manufacture. 

Small things and details, however, never pre- 
vented large matters and the whole from being 
supervised. It was an audacious plan to create 
in the state, from nothing, the home of a silk 
industry which not only would supply the sub- 
jects' demands for all kinds of silk goods but 
would furnish work for exports. This revived 
the Great Elector's efforts when at FehrbelHn's 
suggestion congress forbade throughout Ger- 
many the import of French goods of luxury, and 
Leibnitz recommended that silk be produced on 
German soil. At least a portion of the raw ma- 
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terial could be raised at home, but this could 
not be accomplished immediately or to any con- 
siderable extent. 

In 1740, shortly after the change of monarchs 
occurred, an account of mulberry stock ehowed 
that during the preceding severe winter the re- 
maining trees had been destroyed by frost. 
New ones were planted, but as a rule six years 
had to elapse before they could be of any use. 
The planting was done by the Berlin Academy, 
but in 1748 the Berlin city government disputed 
that institution's right to use the trees, to which 
the king replied jestingly that he was glad to 
see a lawsuit instituted about a tree which he 
valued so highly and which previously had been 
so greatly neglected. A large crop was not ex- 
pected before 1758. By that time all necessary 
preparations were to be completed, including the 
acquisition of a sufficient silkworm supply, the 
issuance of clear instructions about raising the 
worms, the treatment of their cocoons, and the 
establishment of a joint school for servant girls 
and peasants. The king was pleased to see that 
preacher Hecker of Berlin taught practical silk 
culture in his High School to prospective school 
teachers, who were expected to impart the 
knowledge thus acquired to owners of large 
country estates and mayors of villages. A spe- 
cial cabinet order notified authorities that it was 
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very important not to hatch out the eggs too 
early, at any rate not earlier than the middle of 
May, and not all al the same time. Further- 
more it was mentioned that silkworms should 
never be offered any leaves moistened by dew. 
After 1750 prizes were awarded to preachers, 
sextons and school teachers who became prom- 
inent in the art of raising and treating silk- 
worms. 

In the meantime the first silk factories began 
operations. Of the old establishments founded 
at Berlin after 1686, under Frederick William I, 
only one was still active ; it decayed gradually, 
and a new factory opened in 1732 with thirty- 
two looms — only six in 1740. 

The allied industry of gold and silver tap- 
estry was of more importance. The most prom- 
inent representative of this art at Berlin was 
Charles Vigne, a master with a European repu- 
tation. A velvet factory was established in 
1730 at Potsdam by a Mr. David, and was the 
only one in Prussia until after the peace treaty 
of Dresden ; a second was founded at Berlin by 
Mr. Blume, a merchant, whose son-in-law Gotz- 
kowsky was frequently consulted by the king 
concerning industrial matters. At Christmas, 
1746, Frederick ventured to offer a present of 
velvet from this factory to his sister at Bai- 
reuth, who was an expert judge of everything 
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pertaining to female adornment; the delighted 
marchioness congratulated him upon the suc- 
cess so quickly achieved by the new Berlin fac- 
tory. Three years later Gotzkowsky founded 
the first large silk factory by taking over and 
adding to the looms of a manufacturer who 
came from Lyons, France, in 1746. It was par- 
ticularly mentioned that this man did not im- 
migrate at Gotzkowsky's expense. 

Again the king sent to his sister, at Christmas, 
1749, "the first results of our new factory." 
Wilhelmine was preparing for a visit to Stutt- 
gart, where her only daughter had given birth 
to a child. Frederick's letter, owing to the 
colors of the silken present, reminded her that 
she had read in some work on mythology of 
Lucina's custom of dressing in gray and white. 
She wrote to her royal brother that, possessing 
the gifts of that goddess, she would also follow 
her style of dress. 

Following Gotzkowsky's example, three other 
silk factories were established during the period 
of peace, all in Berlin. There were also many 
silk weavers working independently on a small 
scale, or partly for the large factories. In 1754 
the total number of looms was 417, of which 
368 were owned and operated by the large 
velvet and silk factories. In the city of Berlin 
the state favored competition in that line, but at 
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Kj-efeld the voo der Leyen family had a mo- 
' nopoly of the silk industry. From 1740 to 1756 
the largest of that family's factories doubled 
its business and exceeded the Berlin production 
not only in quantity but also in quality. 

The founders of the new Berhn factories were 
experienced silk merchants but not manufac- 
turers by trade, and in explanation of many draw- 
backs it was afterward stated that these peo- 
ple had to depend to a certain extent upon their 
foremen and weavers, who were obtained from 
Lyons, Geneva and other foreign cities. They 
were somewhat exacting and unreliable because 
many of them naturally felt drawn to their old - 
homes, but were compelled to instruct German 
workmen in their art. In this manner the king 
expected gradually to see two thousand appren- 
tices trained, their expenses being partly paid by 
the state while they were learning. 

In 1746 a loan of 60,000 thalers was obtained 
from the " Kurmark " Savings Bank for ad- 
vances to the manufacturers, but soon afterward 
the ruler felt warranted in obtaining an annual 
loan up to 100,000 thalers for this purpose. 
Good results were rewarded by similar advances. 

A silk storage house planned long before was 
established in 1751, for the sake of assuring rea- 
sonable prices of raw material during periods of 
high figures. The export of silk goods to 
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eastern Europe was at first favored by a bonus, 
which led to various kinds of fraud and was 
soon replaced by premmms on each loom in 
operation. The king refused on general prin- 
ctples to establish and operate factories at the 
state's expense. 

In April, 1756, by request of the manufac- 
turers under Gotzkowsky's leadership, after im- 
port duties on foreign siik goods had been 
steadily increased during the preceding few 
years, a decree was issued tentatively forbidding 
the importation of silk goods for alt provinces 
east of the river Weser. 

Hatters, leather and morocco makers and tan- 
ners, mostly Frenchmen, started successful fac- 
tories at Berlin as well as in Magdeburg and 
Halle; Danish gloves of excellent quality were 
made and sold through a very extensive 
territory. 

In order to increase the manufacture of paper, 
the export of rags Was forbidden by Frederick 
William I, but the skilled technic was lacking. 
In June, 1754, King Frederick, while at Halle, 
persuaded the manager of the Krollwitz papet 
mill, which belonged to the Francke orphan asy- 
lum, to make a visit to Holland for the purpose 
of studying the system. The manager also re- 
ceived a monopoly for the purchase of rags In 
East Friesland, where experienced ragpickers 
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had until then been exclusively employed by the 
Dutch paper mills. 

Immigrants from Ruhla and Schmalkalden 
were the first manufacturers of cutlery in Prus- 
sia; they began operations in 1743 at Neustadt- 
Eberswalde, where a copper mine was in opera- 
tion, and other iron and steel workers joined the 
colony later. An effort was made to obtain 
needle makers from France because Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the headquarters of the German needle 
industry, had no surplus of experienced men. 
The establishments at Neustadt-Eberswalde 
were at first conducted by the state, but at the 
close of 1752 the king transferred their manage- 
ment to Splitgerber and Daum, Berlin mer- 
chants and bankers, who afterward took over 
the large mirror factorj' at Neustadt-an-der- 
Dosse, a different city with a similar name. 

David SpHtgerber had been a poor book- 
keeper who gained wealth and became very in- 
fluential, although in many quarters he was 
strongly disliked. He started a sugar refinery 
at Berlin in 1759, for which he secured two years 
later a monopoly covering several of the Prus- 
sian provinces. The protection granted this new 
industry was directed against Hamburg, since 
up to that time all of northern Germany had to 
depend on the sugar refineries of that city. The 
beneficiary, however, was instructed not to 
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charge higher prices than Hamburg and Holland 
did, so that the people would not be burdened 
with " a new kind of impost." Marggraf, a 
chemist, informed the Berlin Academy in 1747 
that he had discovered sugar in beets, but 
strange as it may seem the king did not give 
this new discovery a trial. For some fifty years 
longer the rich soil of the Magdeburg district 
was not required to produce sugar beets, but 
continued to furnish huge wheat crops, utilized 
largely by numerous manufacturers of starch at 
Halle, while Magdeburg became the center of 
a rapidly growing tobacco industry which was 
started by immigrants from the Palatinate who 
knew how to cultivate the weed. Pipe factories 
were started and easily conducted at a profit, 
since a plentiful supply of suitable clay was 
found in the country. Skilled pipemakers were 
sought in the Netherlands, the old home of that 
industry, but the king observed great caution 
in the matter as he feared the envy of the Dutch- 
men. The work was managed very carefully by 
the ambassador at The Hague, while Minister 
Marschall was expressly instructed not to tell 
the secret to the other ministers of the general 
directorate, so that the Dutch ambassador at 
Berlin would have no means of " hearing about 
it ahead of time." 

A pipe factory started in 1753, in the Silesian 
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village of Zborowsky near Lubltnitz, added the 
manufacture of crockery on the style of Delft 
in a neighboring village. The first efforts to 
imitate Meissen porcelain were made at Berlin 
in 1751, by a merchant named Wegely. 

The industries depending upon natural prod- 
ucts of the soil were still far behind those of tex- 
tiles. At Rothenburg, in the Prussian part of 
the territory of Mansfeld, a copper mine yielded 
large profits during the sixteenth century, but 
during the Thirty Years' War the unemployed 
miners and mine owners combined into a ruth- 
less hand of robbers, and naturally the mine 
" went to pieces." 

Gradually, however, there dawned a new era 
of prosperity. A mining company was organ- 
ized in 1691 for the production of ore and coal 
in the " Altmark " and the territories of Magde- 
burg and Mansfeld, During the last years of 
Frederick William I, and the early ones of the 
government of Frederick II, until it grew more 
and more difficult to control the water pressure, 
the Rothenburg mine yielded annually five to 
six thousand quintals of copper. The same sec- 
tion of the country provided the state with mill- 
stones, which had previously been brought from ■ 
the upper Saxon mountains. 

At first King Frederick was not satisfied with 
the sandstone yielded by the quarries on the 
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southeast borders of the Harz mountam's; and 
in 1752 h« succteded in securing the service of 
a competent quarryman, untier whose manage- 
ment the yield was so great that the quarries 
near Siebkenrode and neighborhood furnished 
stones enough for all the mills of the middle 
provinces and for the large btrildings in Berlin 
and Potsdam, Two years later the importation 
of foreign flat, square, and miTlstones was for- 
bidden in the intserest of the home industry. 

The salt works were Tery valuable to the 
state as a source of income, since each subject 
was obliged to buy a certain quantity at a speci- 
fied' figure which exceeded the market price by 
one-third or even a half. The salt works previ- 
ously conducted by private enterprise at Halle, 
Orossalze and Stassfurt were guaranteed, at the 
tirae the royal privilege was granted, a sale 
equa! to that which they had formerly attained 
in the interior. The largest salt worlcs were 
ovimed by the state, and were located at Halle 
and Schonebeck in the Magdeburg district, at 
Neusalzwerk near Minden, and at Konigsborn 
in the county of Mark, 

By improving and increasing the facilities it 
was made possible to supply fiie entire home de- 
mand, and to eliminate from the Prussian mar- 
ket the salt formerly distributed by Liinehurg 
throughout the north 'German lowlands, be- 
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sides abolishing the importation of bay salt from 
across the ocean. Prussian salt also found ready 
sale in the electorate of Saxony, Thuringia, 
Franconia, Bohemia, Mecklenburg, and the vi- 
cinity of the Westphalian salt works. 

During the second decade of his reign, King 
Frederick devoted personal attention to the 
state's salt works at Magdeburg, which had 
fallen slightly behind. He sent two Westphalian 
experts to Schonebeck for the purpose of work- 
. ing out some plan of improvement, but when the 
Magdeburg chamber and the general directorate 
were asked to pass on the matter and could not 
agree, Frederick called in a Hessian named 
Waitz who had the title of Kammerdirector, ap- 
proved his plans for new buildings and technical 
improvements, and furnished him with 100,000 
thalers to carry out his plans. In this way a 
fully competent man was secured for the Prus- 
sian state service. Afterward he was made min- 
ister of mines, smelting works and salt works, 
which industries were formed into a separate 
department because they previously lacked spe- 
cial management, not being under the jurisdic- 
tion of the general directorate's fifth department. 
The king had received statements from the 
chamber about imports and exports each year 
since 1747, although only approximate figures 
were used. These reports were always eagerly 
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looked for since they showed what progress 
had been made by the industry as a whole, and 
which branches were the most profitable, thus 
indicating where further improvements were 
needed. 

When giving one of these statements to 
Faesch for the first time, the king instructed his 
new assistant to examine' it carefully, as he 
would have to make sure that the importation 
of foreign goods would decrease automatically 
" by additions to factories in our country."" 
Some imported goods, like oysters for instance, 
could not be obtained at home, and whenever 
the statement showed amounts which the king 
considered high, the import duty would be in- 
creased so as to curtail the consumption and 
thus decrease so far as possible the outflow of 
money to foreign countries. 

In 1752 Faesch was sharply blamed when, 
after examining all the statements, he marked- 
on his list only a few factories as still required. 
The king said: "You evidently examined those 
extracts very superficially; you must not rely 
on the orders given to the presidents of the dif- 
ferent chambers to report also on this subject; 
you must remember that they have a great deal 
of detail work while the fifth department has this 
object only, and you can see for yourself that 
you must give the matter full attention." 
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Still, on the whole, the statement indicated a 
satisfactory condition. For the year 1752 the 
figures showed exports amounting to 22,625,992 
thalers, and imports of 16,954,955, thalers, prov- 
ing an enrichment of the country by five aad a 
half millions. To stimulate the spirit of enter- 
prise among merchants, the king arranged mat- 
ters so that the Hsts of imports, were open for 
general inspection; thus everybody could s«e 
where his business had prospects of competing 
with foreign productions. 

In planning new factories th< preference was 
always given to poor neighborhoods where in- 
dustries had not existed before, A factory for 
cotton and half linen goods was started at Glei- 
witz in Upper Silesia ; fine woodenware and toys, 
on the style of Nurnberg, were produced at 
Tarnowitz, where wood was readily available 
and a good market could be found at Cracow 
and Teschen. 

During the summer of 1750, while passing 
through Pomerania, the king noticed that in the 
neighborhood through which he was traveling 
there was not a large city suitable for the sale, 
of the farmers' fruits, etc., without driving too 
far. It seemed to him that the small city ol 
Naugard was favorably located for such mutual 
dealings, and he ordered the president of the 
Pomeraniaji chamber to report " what kind ol 
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factories and manufactures " would be most de- 
sirable there. 

On the 24th of January, 1750, Frederick wirote 
to his representative in Parrs: "We are fully 
posted about our own commerce." Me in- 
structed his ambassador to tell the Frencih cap- 
italist, who had bragged about his experieince, 
that advance was not required from abroad, but 
men and money, addin'g: "We principally need 
■people who are inclined to combine and iorvn a 
trading company." While he had previously 
endeavctred success-fully to attract foreign 
mechanics and peasa-nts, he now made strenu- 
ous efforts through his ambassadors, priaici- 
pally in Holland and France, to prevail -upon 
wealthy business men to make their homes in 
Prussia. 

In the suramer of 1742, at Cleves, while on his 
way to Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the sovereign met his 
ambassador to The Hague court. Count Otto 
Podewils, who reported to him verbally and the 
conversation drifted to the prospects of secoring 
wealthy commercial people from abroad. Pode- 
wils spoke of a very wealthy Israelite who "was 
wiHm^ to move to Prussia on conuiition of being 
raised to the nobility. Frederick at first treated 
the 4emand as a joke, but when told that 
Charles VI in a siraiilar case had granted the 
title of Freiberr, he laughingly remarked tiiat 
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what the emperor had done he also could do. 
It is not believed, however, that he really meant 
what he said. While he admitted that Turks 
and heathens would be welcome to populate the 
country, it was well known that he discriminated 
against Jews. It was a principle with him to ex- 
clude them so far as possible from competition 
in the manufacturing and wholesale business. 
At the same .time he was liberal enough to ad- 
here to his principle of tolerance and not inter-* 
fere with their public worship. His prejudice 
against them was not on account of religion but 
rather of a social-political nature, which led him 
to grant them only a restricted right of resi- 
dence. He claimed that Jews would bear watch- 
ing and ought to be prevented from intruding 
into the wholesale business. 

There was special legislation for the Israelites 
of Silesia, In 1744, at the urgent request of the 
merchants of Breslau, all Jews with the excep- 
tion of twelve privileged families and some re- 
ligious officials, were expelled from the city on 
the strength of a decree issued at the time of 
Austrian possession. 

Otherwise no difficulty was placed In the way 
of active, enterprising foreigners who desired to 
make Prussia their home, and no investigation 
was made of their birth and antecedents. Na- 
tive merchants as a rule were too proud to have 
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anything in common with the " plebeians," who 
rapidly worked their way upward but without 
avail. Lenz, the president of the chamber, who 
agreed with the ruler's view, told the conceited 
" patricians " of Emden about a case which hap- 
pened in nearby Holland, One of the coun- 
selors of Dutch India was the son of a poor 
peasant in East Friesland, and had started his 
career as a cabin boy ; it was hoped that he would 
not be blamed or slighted on account of his 
modest origin if he should return to Germany.. 
Besides these reliable, capable, business men 
some came who were doubtful people, — adven- 
turers and swindlers, — who had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. Records show numer- 
ous plans and proposals waiting for realization ; 
they proved the young Prussian king's spirit of 
enterprise; he said: "There are many idlers 
known as projectors; a king has every reason 
to guard against their poor recommendations r 
they always claim to be acting in the ruler's in- 
terests, but on closer examination it is invari- 
ably found that their plans would only cause 
losses." 

A Frenchman named Latouche who had been 
knighted by King Louis importuned the Prus- 
sian ambassador for a long time with his proj- 
ects until finally Frederick invited him to Berlin, 
where in the autumn of 1750 he gave him a 
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charter which aathorized him to form a stock 
company for maritime trade and deep fishing. 

Soon afterward there were unfavorable ru- 
mors about the stranger; it was said that his 
capital was small and his credit poor. The king 
showed his suspicion piaimly and tlireatened to 
withdraw th« concession unless the enterprise 
was carried through in a short time, which he 
specified. Latouche had already fou-nd in Berlin 
prominent and wealthy directors for his com- 
pany, but th« king noticed them that their par- 
ticipation in the enterprise was not desired, 
whereupon the knight returned his charter and 
left the country. 

About the time that this concession was issued 
to Latouche one was also granted to Henry 
Thomas Stewart, a Scotchman, who justified the 
confidence placed in him. He was authorized to 
form a stock company in the city of Emden for 
trade with Canton, China, to which port he was 
to send each year one or two ships under the 
Prussian flag. Preparations were quickly be- 
gun. In June, 175 1, the sovereign visited Em- 
den, where he found the company established 
and the personnel at work. He app€ared at one 
of the directors' meetings and was warmly 
welcomed. 

Lenz, president of the chamber, did much for 
the-ntw enterprise by arbitrating tactfully be- 
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tween the frequently disagreeing directors; he 
smoothed the friction due to the diiSEeient natioo- 
abties, — English, Dutch and German, — and per- 
suaded the Emden directors not to force their 
prior claims in th« management of the company. 
His policy of insisting upon wealth drew criti- 
cism only from the stockhold«rs, who com- 
plained that the president of the chamber and hia 
local commissioner did not care " whether flay- 
ers or barbers become interested in our company, 
as long as they have money." It was said th* 
trouble had been caused by mixing savants and 
jurists by profession with merchants in the di- 
rectorate, so that finally the corporation might 
become known as " the Barbers' Society"; a de- 
cett't Frankfort or Berlin merchant could hardly 
be expected to " sit among such people." 

Nevertheless it was Lenz who impressed upoa 
the king the necessity of letting the company 
retain complete self-government, even if o&ly to 
prevent clashing between the supervising staite 
officials and the foreign directors. This view was 
not shared by the mam at the head of the depart- 
oscnt oi commerce in the general directorate, 
Faesch, who formerly had been a merchant and 
induced the king on his return to Berlin to add 
a paragraph to the company's charter consid- 
erably increasing the state's power of inter- 
ference, 
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In spite of internal wrangling, and intrigues 
on the part of Holland and Great Britain, the 
company met with gratifying success. Of the 
2,000 authorized shares of 500 thalers each, 
1,722 had been sold up to the summer of 1752; 
about one-third of the number was placed in 
Prussia, principally in Emden, Berlin and Mag- 
deburg, and almost one-half in Germany, owing 
to the participation of a Frankfort and a Ham- 
burg house. Rotterdam took 125 shares, but the 
largest number, 705, went to Antwerp. Upon 
the king's repeated urging, the company's first 
vessel, the Koenig von Preussen, 150. feet long-, 
sailed from the harbor on the Logum Hock in 
February, 1752, with 120 sailors, 12 marines and 
36 cannons. The second ship, Burg von Emden, 
followed in October. Both vessels were ac- 
quired in England; about the beginning of 1753 
a third boat was purchased at Amsterdam and 
named Prim von Preussen; two years later a 
fourth one was obtained at the same place and 
named Prinz Ferdinand. 

In July, 1753, sixteen months after leaving 
port, the first ship returned from Canton with 
a cargo of tea, porcelain, raw silk and silk goods. 
Merchants from Hamburg. Bremen and Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and from the free and Aus- 
trian Netherlands came to the auction sale. The 
amount realized was 440,000 thalers, — almost 
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half the company's paid-in capital, and more 
than twice the purchase price of the goods. 

During the summer of 1754, after the second 
boat returned home, the company's shares were 
selling at 100 thalers above their par value of 
500 thalers. The king was so pleased that he 
granted the company new favors by giving it a 
monopoly of the sale of tea and porcelain in the 
Prussian provinces. 

After the first ship's return, the president of 
the chamber in high spirits reported to the king 
that his province was doing very well since the 
city of Emden had taken a new lease of life 
owing to the Asiatic trade. In 1755 the mayor 
of Emden declared that the company had greatly 
benefited the impoverished city, which had as- 
sumed new life " in its domestic and for- 
eign trade," and that the continuance of this 
work was of " immeasurable importance to 
Emden," 

Outside of the direct profits earned by those 
interested in the company, the public auctions 
conferred upon the city the importance of a real 
market center. A pamphlet issued by a man 
named Philopatrius expressed the opinion that 
what Denmark and Sweden had succeeded in . 
fIcHng could also be successfully done by Prussia. 
He spoke of Vineta, of liibeck and the Hanseatic 
Union, stating that Emden could become to the 
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Bakic merchant what Sluys, Bruges and Ant- 
werp were at on« time to Hanseatic tra-ders. 

There oonld be no doutrt that this beginning 
of competition against foreigners, who so far 
had mo«iopolii«d the world's markets, flattered 
the Prussian and German pride, and roused sym- 
paffliy throughout the nation. One of the em- 
pire's electors, Archbisbop Cl«m«ns Augtist of 
Cologne, was present as an active bidder at the 
first anction in Emden, and some of the Frank- 
fort slockiio3ders told the Prussian ambassador 
that they had purchased their shares not only as 
a profitable inpestment, but also out ai respect 
for the ting of Prussia, and in honor of Gerraany, 

The sailors who had ihe privilege of being th« 
first to display the Prtrssian eagle on the Asiatic 
shores reported that th>e Chinese claimed to have 
frequently heard of Prussians and they were now 
glad to become acquainted with that nation. Pa- 
triotic poets praised this new maritime policy. 
District President von Oerschau, a native of 
eastern Prussia who had just been transferred 
to Anrich, exalted the day ■" on which the Prus- 
sian state married Thetis," while the leader of 
the German Pamassns, FredericTi William 
Zadiariae of Brunswick, published in his pamper 
called Tagesseiten the following impressive fines 
devoted to national sentiment: 

" On the stock exchange the crowds came te- 
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gether. Tbe merchant from far-away India, 
fa-dtn thie BeBgial shores, froai tke North full o£ 
fcw, and from the Levant rich Id cofiee. £a.cb 
of them brings his wealth here; Britons and 
Batarions proudly see everythiiag flow into their 
ocean. WiH the German always, blinded by 
prejudice, slomber free from care on the co>m- 
fortable coasts of the world's sea ? Will be deeni 
k ahvays beneath his dignity to subdue tW ocean 
and to take from his own warehouses the goods 
vhich we now are borrowing from the Du-Bch- 
man wiiom our silver enriches? But book ! 
Prussian flags are moving through far-away seas 
and retttrning on boats loaded with all the treas- 
ures of trade, flying to the wind in joyful har- 
bors m honor of Germans." 

The example set by the Asiatic company soon 
ioand imitators. _ Harris the Scotchman, how- 
erer, who was warmly recommended by Field 
Marshal Keith, his countryman, and who in 1753 
became at Emden the head of a " Bengal com- 
pany," tmrned out to be one of those restless, 
ioconsiderate adventurers whom King Frederick 
desired to keep away. The new company did 
iKft becotne established on » firm basis and st 
the end oi 1754, when after several unsuccessful 
efforts its first ship spread sail £0* Bengal, the 
management to cap the climax was intrusted to 
vnreltabte hands. 
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Nobody was further from overestimating 
those first Prussian attempts at entering the 
world's commerce than the king. He spoke of 
the Emden enterprise, which he desired to bring 
into close connection with the Stettin commerce, 
as a plan which if realized might become very 
important. He said: " I shall not live to see it 
completed, but posterity may if my plan is fol- 
lowed up and proper means are used for execu- 
tion." He protested that nothing be done with 
undue haste, Lenz recommended the founding 
of a Prussian marine insurance company in order 
to stop the annual payments of tribute to for- 
eign companies; the ruler replied that the time 
was not yet ripe for such an undertaking. Citi- 
zens of Emden requested him to " become 
formidable on the ocean," and a great French 
maritime hero, Labourdonnais, to whom his 
own country had been ungrateful, submitted in 
1751 a plan to fit out a Prussian war fleet, to 
which he offered his services as admiral. Fred- 
erick declared that it would lead too far and he 
did not wish to commence too many things at 
one time. He believed the French proverb : 
Qui trap emhrasse, mal etretnt (He who embraces 
too much, squeezes poorly). The following year 
he declared more pointedly in his Political TestO' 
ment: " So far the state's resources are hardly 
sufficient to maintain the army and contribute 
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the most necessary amounts to the war treasury; 
at the present time it would be a great political 
mistake to think of scattering the miUtary 
power. Prussia's real enemy, Austria, has only 
land troops; Russia has a fleet, but since the 
Prussian coasts are not suitable for a landing 
nothing worse could be accomplished than to 
land troops in the neutral harbor of Danzig and 
disturb the connection between Prussia and 
Pomerania," 

Austria and Russia hated Frederick who, in 
spite of the attention devoted to the young com- 
mercial enterprises, never lost sight of the ene- 
mies on his borders, always expecting an attack 
and ready for battle. The clouds' shadows still 
appeared only in fleeting narrow stripes between 
the peaceful fields of prosperity; but the storm 
began to gather threateningly for a frightful 
downpour. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE SOLDIER KING 

IT has been asserted more than once that 
Frederick the Great did not take r«al pieas- 
ure in a soldier's life, and that he assumed 
his great miJitary tasks only as a matter of duty, 
Tyrconnell, in 1751, wrote to the French cottrt: 
" He is naturally lazy and despises everything 
pertaining to war; nevertheless he forces him- 
self and has to be seriously ill before missing' 
one of the parades which he holds with his 
troops each day., or mcglecting to look after the 
details connected with the army administrations. 
He is convinced that by doing this he deceives 
Europe, and that only by this manner can he 
maintain the strict precision and necessary dis- 
cipline in his army and among the officers of all 
grades, up to his princely brothers. Without 
such strong motives he might perhaps follow his 
natural inclination toward solitude and devote 
himself entirely to poetry and literature." 

Occasional declarations of Frederick seemed 
to justify such an opinion, but it was disproved 
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forever by a sincere avowal made in 1742 to 
Algarotti, in the Moravian headqi^rters on the 
return journey from the theater of war, when 
the ruler said ; " I should like to leave tiiis kind 
of work to, the devil, and nevertheless it gires 
me pleasure, which proves that there are con- 
tradictioiis in the human spirit." 

Frederick was a whole-hearted soldier abore 
everything else, and fae acquired this pref-erenoe 
tvhile still at Ruppin and Rheinsberg, Even in 
his AKiitttacckiaivUi he warmly insisted that it 
was a ruler's duty to defend his country and to 
lead ami drill his army; when actua.1 king he 
made the matter still more important. He 
prided himself on having been trained from in- 
fancy in the army and said that weapons were 
ratding around his cradle. 

in giving instructions for the education of the 
future heir to the throne, young Prince Fred- 
erick William, he ordered that a taste for a sol- 
dier's life should be instilled in the child's mind 
by impressing him on every occasion that aU 
men of high birth must be soldiers, and by show- 
ing him troops as often as the little fetlow de- 
sired to see them. Thus Frederick came to crai- 
sider it absolutely necessary for the ruler of 
Prtissia to be a soldier and the head of the entire 
army, — in fact, the Soldier King. He said: 
" The king of Prussia must assume the office 
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which in republics is a matter of dispute and in 
monarchies an object of ambitious desire, but 
most European kings despise it to such an ex- 
tent that they would consider it below their dig- 
nity to command their own armies. A disgrace 
to the throne are these soft, inactive rulers who, 
while making generals commanders-in-chief of 
their armies, confess tacitly their own weakness 
and lack of ability. In our state it certainly is 
an honor to work with the flower of the nobility 
and the cream of the nation in strengthening the 
discipline which upholds the Fatherland's glory, 
making it respected in time of peace and vic- 
torious in time of war. He who regrets the 
trouble and care required to maintain this mili- 
tary discipline must either be born very low or 
spoiled by laziness and unnerved by sensuality." 
Frederick, for himself and his successors, 
made it a government principle that the sov- 
ereign should maintain the balance between his 
army and the civilian population, so that citi- 
zens would not be oppressed. At the same time 
he earnestly expressed his conviction that in 
this state surrounded by mighty neighbors, and 
presumably at frequent intervals exposed to war, 
the soldiers must always be considered first, as 
was the case with the Romans when those con- 
querors of the world were in the period of 
growth and expansion. Frederick never fully 
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overcame the contempt for officials which he 
openly expressed at Kiistrtn while still crown 
prince, and later himself, in the service of the 
administration. Whenever the position of a 
president became vacant he gave the preference 
to a retired staff officer; and special court serv- 
ice of importance, such as meeting a foreign am- 
bassador to whom an audience had been 
granted, was intrusted to an officer rather than 
to a chamberlain. 

Very rarely did the sovereign wear court 
dress in place of the customary uniform. 
Throughout the day he was surrounded by of- 
ficers, whose places were taken in the evening 
by testhetic table companions. Not one of his 
other poems was as close to his heart as the 
" Epistle to Stillness," which exalted the of- 
ficers who had fallen in the two wars. Since he 
thus honored his living and his dead warriors, 
the whole army was regarded with general 
favor. Marquis Valory called particular atten- 
tion to the fact that a Hessian prince, after be- 
ing promoted to the rank of a Prussian lieu- 
tenant general, preferred to be .addressed as 
" Excellency," rather than " Highness." 

Under Frederick William I, young noblemen 
in eastern Prussia were forcibly taken by ser- 
geants and mounted poHce to serve as cadets, 
but since that time the army had gained so 
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much pFCSttge that there was a surplus of futurfr 
officers for all the regiments, except in Upper 
Silesia. In 1753, at the review in eastern Prus- 
sia, when King Frederick saw the ensigns of 
the Dohna and Below regiments drawn up in 
Hue, he exclaimed : " For God's sake, how many- 
young noblemen!" In 1752 a Mr. von Bonin 
proudly informed him that he was just sending 
his seventh son to the military academy, and 
that the eighth and last would follow soon. 

' It was considered a matter of course that 
sons of noble families should enter the army, 
and the ruler maintained that he had a right 
Xq theii services, — a fact which seemed to be 
equally advantageous to the nobiHty and the 
king. A rank in the large army saved the im- 
poverished nobleman, who could not guarantee 
any position in the Protestant state from sink- 
ing to the level of a mere peasant. On one 
occasion Frederick called it a good action to 
have saved a neglected noble boy at the proper 
moment " from the conversation of peasant 
lads." 

For king and state the general service in the 
army constituted a pledge of loyalty on the 
part of the whole nobiHty. In a retro^ective 
■way the old time system of vassalage in its orig- 
inal importance had taken the form of serving 
in the army. Knightiiood ceased to be an oppo- 
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sition polittcal party, — a tact largely dae to its 
grad'Sal change to a -military nobility. A son 
of Christian Ludwig von Kalckstein, who was 
execnted for high treason, informed Frederick 
William I that his «!dest sons were serving in 
the royal army and that the younger ones wonid 
follow their example. Among noblemen it was 
currently said : " The Jiing's bread is always the 
best." Their desire to oppose the government, 
their political efforts, and their old-time longing 
for liberty were abandoned for servrce in th« 
army, a new occupation and an active new field 
for ambition; the officer's uniform was regarded 
as a badge of distinction, indicatiiig the noble- 
man's honor. 

One of the unpleasant features of general 
military service were t3ie efforts of noblemen to 
monopolize the officers' positions. Frederick 
William I, as was gratefully acknowledged in 
his sttccessor's memoirs, poirged the corps of 
officers, but it was principally done hy weeding 
out tihose who did not belong to the nobility 
and through long service had been promoted 
from iTie ranks of common soldiers. 

It is generally believed that great progress 
was due to this measure, since only from that 
time was there a specific difference between the 
privates and the officers, and true comradeship 
developed on the basis of social equality. This 
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was a great advantage to Prussian officers as 
a class. In 1743, when King Frederick reviewed 
the Bavarian army near Wemding, he was fa- 
vorably impressed by the common soldiers, but 
saw at a glance the " miserable " condition of 
the corps of officers, which consisted mostly of 
people without any education, such as old troop- 
ers. In an Austrian army, where officers were 
not required to be of noble birth, the corps was 
divided into two separate halves ; the lower 
grades were filled, up to old age, by those de- 
spised officers who had risen from the ranks, 
while the higher grades were reserved almost 
without exception for the rapidly advancing no- 
blemen. Even in Prussia it was not intended that 
people not belonging to the nobility should be 
entirely barred from the possibility of becoming 
officers. In 1744 King Frederick promote'd to a 
Ueutenancy, for distinguished bravery in the 
trenches around Prague, a grenadier named 
Krauel, who was ennobled under the high 
sounding name of von Ziskaberg; after peace 
was restored the behavior of this brave man 
"became constantly worse and more slovenly," 
which was not considered an encouragement to 
repeat the experiment. 

Frederick William I made it a necessity for 
sergeants not members of the nobility to serve 
at least twelve years before they could become 
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officers. This role plainly showed that in those 
days there was little or no thought of finding 
educated people not belonging to the nobility 
in the ranks of privates. 

For a time these conditions remained un- 
changed; so long as there were not many ap- 
plicants from among the better class of citizens, 
such as officials, scholars, preachers or mer- 
chants, and so long as there were enough ap- 
plicants from noble famihes, there was Httle criti- 
cism of this state of affairs. Gradually, how- 
ever, it became known that the king, as a rule, 
preferred noblemen for officers in his army and 
would have liked to exclude entirely from thaJ 
corps all people not of high birth. Naturally 
educated citizens, who had a good opinion of 
themselves, felt hurt. Frederick, in turn, let it 
be known that more than one commander-in- 
chief and statesman came of a plain citizen fam- 
ily, — a fact of which Europe might well be 
proud, — that nature distributes gifts regardless 
of Hneage; that all men came from equally old 
races, and that each who is distinguished by 
virtue and talents is a nobleman comparable to 
Melchisedec, who had neither father nor mother. 

Despite these philosophical observations the 
monarch could never wholly rid himself of an 
old deep-rooted prejudice in favor of the no- 
bility. Moreover, he felt grateful to noblemen 
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for their bravery and devotion shown when 
iaicing tfce enemy, and he found " the race so 
good that it merits in every way to be pre- 
served." 

He did not desire to see untried people take 
the place of tried ones in the army. Afterward, 
when native noblemen no longer sufficed to sap- 
ply the dennand, he preferred those of foreign 
b«rth as officers, in place of native citizens, be- 
cause he placed high value on family traditions 
a»d the solidarity of race, which undoubtedly 
contributed to ideal strength. The t&dit under- 
standing among noblemen to guaramtee hon- 
orable behavior on the part of each individual 
seemed so absolutely necessary to him that, 
until the contrary had been proved, he supposed 
that less sense of honor prevailed among ordi- 
nary citizens who were under no such moral- 
obligation. An exception to the general rule 
against admitting ofhcers not belonging to the 
nobility was made in favor of the lately created 
regiments of hussars, as this light cavalry, on the 
strength of its origin, was considered an irreg- 
ular troop ; the same exception was made in 
favor of the garrison battaUon, artillery and 
engineers. 

Great difficulty was met in obtaining for the 
Prussian army a competent nuclens of officers 
for the engineer corps, many of them being de- 
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ficixni in education. King: Frederick, while 
speaking oibis predecessor's period, said that in 
those days studies were despised in the army 
and knowledg^e was regarded as a kind of dis- 
gracer as if the young men considered it a crime 
to improve their minds. As late as 1746, Ewald 
von Kleist complained that among corara^s it 
was considered an ignominy to be a poet. There 
wepe, however, many educated officers of high 
ideals serving under the Prussian flag, undoubt- 
edly more in. proportion than in other German 
countries, including the Austrian EMrmy. A ma- 
jority were students in universities prior to en- 
tering' upon a military career ; among those are 
mentioned Rothenburg, Keyserling, Stille, 
Kysra, Georg Konrad von der Goltz, and his 
cousin who afterward fell ira the battle near 
GrosBJagemdorf ; Marshals Schwerin, Budden- 
brock and Borcke. 

©Me of Frederick's most famous cavalry com- 
tnafeiders, Georg Wilhelm von Driesen, was on 
the point of matriculating at Konigsberg as a 
theologian when King WilHam made him 
change his mind; Puttkaraer, afterward a gen- 
eral of hussars, was on his way to the university 
when he reconsidered and entered the military 
academy. 

During the Seven Years' War, while in win- 
ter quarters in and around Leipzig, the officers 
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requested Gellert to deliver lectures to them. 
He was obliged to " read before half the army, 
and one young officer. Count Dohna, assured 
him that he knew all of Gellert's works by 
heart." Shortly before the war a Prussian of- 
ficer, a grateful reader of those works, sent to 
the author as a token of personal esteem twenty 
gold pieces called louts d'or. 

The average education of officers, however, 
was poor. Types like Peter Blanckensee, of 
whom Crown Prince Frederick derisively said 
that it would not be noticeable when his spirit 
departed, did not die out. The lacking educa- 
tion had to be compensated for by courage, 
bravery, strength and growth, although on one 
occasion King Frederick curtly replied, when a 
gentleman from the electorate of Saxony re- 
quested that his son be permitted to enter the 
Prussian service and called attention to the 
young man's size, that he cared more for a 
young nobleman's soHd reason and decent con- 
duct than for his height. 

Hertzberg, who fell in the battle near Kessels- 
dorf, was not the only general concerning whose 
education it was said that " the village school- 
master had to give him the entire fill of his wis- 
dom." Some young men from Pomerania who 
could neither read nor write were sent to the 
cadet corps in Berlin, a fact which caused the 
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king to establish a preparatory school at Stolp 
in 1769. The cadets were instructed in logic, 
mathematics, history, geography, French, and 
the rudiments of engineering. During their ex-* 
aminations the ruler occasionally indulged in the 
pleasure of asking a question or two, and in 
other ways exerted an influence. For the winter 
quarters during the first war each regiment was 
provided with a few copies of Fiuqmhes's Mili- 
tary Memoirs, which at that time was considered 
the best text-book on the science of war. In the 
autumn of 1743, a course of military lectures 
for the officers of the garrison was inaugurated 
in BerHn. The results of this innovation were 
not satisfactory to the king, who expressed the 
opinion that a complete reorganization of the 
national system would be required to overcome 
the obstacles of superficiahty, laziness and in- 
clination toward excesses. 

None the less, the awakening of a scientific 
spirit among the officers was noticeable. Stille 
and a staff officer of his regiment, Krosigk, were 
engaged in writing the history of the two Si- 
lesian wars; Krosigk also tra'nslated Voltaire's 
Universal History, and some chapters from the 
Art of War, by Count Turpin. In 1747, Major 
Humbert of the engineer corps also revealed 
himself as an author by publishing a work on 
Tactics of Siege; in 1756, an ensign in a regiment 
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of the guard, Friedrich Moritz von Rohr, jnib- 
lished Incidental Ideas about War History., an 
which the influence of the king's historical views 
was easily recognized. It was rather discour- 
aging to hear Frederick say of Humbert's work 
that practice gained by experience was prefera- 
ble to the deepest theory, and to hear him tell 
his friend. General Stille, while reviewing a regi- 
ment, that study alone would not suflice becamse 
the regiment must also be looked after. 

The king told commanders of regiments that 
among other things it was their doty to watch 
over the officers' demeanor when off duty. 
Those who permitted among their subordinates 
a " wild mode of living, excessive drinking, or 
a harmful home life," were sharply called to ac- 
count. Lieutenants and ensigns .acting badly 
should not be admitted to a company. 

A decree published in 1743 stated: "To pre- 
vent all indecent and bad manners, the higher 
officers are instructed to invite their younger 
comrades frequently, to talk to them and asso- 
ciate with them in an exemplary manner." , The 
sovereign personally set the example for such 
sociable gatherings by attending evening meet- 
ings of the first battalion of the guards, which 
he had introduced, and even when away from 
Potsdam he invited captains as well as st&S of- 
ficers to his own table. Whenever a colonel 
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did not recognize the proper limit, he was in- 
sttmcted to reh'ain from " familiar association 
with subalterns." Karl von Hulsen, an officer, 
spoke of the worthy and unworthy among his 
comrades as follows: "There is a rude, brag- 
ging-, quarrelsome type and there are also hon- 
est, warm'-hearted, self-sacrificing, enthusiastic 
fellows; there are harsh and mild superiors; 
some commanders are well-meaning while 
others are not entirely free from nepotism, ' like 
a cranky old Pomeranian.' " • 

In 1747 King Frederick blamed a highly re- 
jected officer. Field Marshal Kleist, for still 
- causing unrest, disputes and annoyances, . fre- 
quently for scant reasons. He said: "I like to 
see in the regiments peace, harmony and pleas- 
antness, which can easily be maintained by not 
being too stubborn and by not looking with sus- 
picion at everything that is not very serious or 
can easily be settled amicably." 

In another regiment there was too- much in- 
dulgence and the ruler wrote: "It is a well- 
known fact that in any regiment where strict 
subordination and ' discipline are neglected and 
officers are not closely kept to account, the whole 
regiment soon feels the effects and even among 
privates excesses soon increase to such an extent 
that the entire regiment deteriorates and be- 
comes useless. Read my letter to your sub- 
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altems so they may understand that I do not 
desire to have among my officers ill-bred peo- 
ple; the officers must have honor, ambition and 
a reasonable conduct." 

Officers were not in any way to be injured in 
their honor. One day in a sudden burst of 
anger the king struck the horse of a captain of 
hussars across the nose; the officer immediately 
shot the animal, expressing to the ruler his 
unwillingness to ride a punished horse, where- 
upon the king made him a present of aaother 
horse. 

Frederick demanded that his officers should 
" serve him with body and soul " ; those who did 
only what the regulations required were called 
" indolent people," and there was dire punish- 
ment for those who neglected their duty, even 
to the dismissal from service. A review under 
Frederick was regarded throughout the country 
as the great moment " for wives, mothers, chil- 
dren and friends to pray ardently to God that 
their dear ones might not meet with misfortune 
during those three terrible days." 

No favor was shown either to person or regi- 
ment. Those who distinguished themselves at 
the review were sometimes rewarded beyond all 
expectations. After the Berlin ceremonies Ma- 
jor General Driesen, the brave fighter, who 
three years later helped Frederick to gain his 
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most brilliant victory, received 2,000 thalers as 
an honor present in 1754. When the modest of- 
ficer expressed his thanks, the king in a liberal 
humor replied that he had not received enough, 
and promptly ordered his income raised by 
1,000 thalers per annum. 

In his Political Testament the ruler complained 
that his resources were insufficient to reward 
merit adequately. The order Pour le Mirite 
could be gained by any officer, but the order of 
the " Black Eagle " was reserved for lieutenant 
generals and generals. 

Marshal Keith called the king, with his four 
campaigns, the best officer in the Prussian army. 
After peace was restored Frederick said of his 
officers: "All battalions and all cavalry regi- 
ments had old commanders, tried officers full of 
bravery and merit. The captains were mature, 
reliable, courageous men ; the subaltern officers 
were carefully selected and many of them were 
([ualified for higher grades; in short, devotion 
and zeal in this army were admirable." 

He was not quite so enthusiastic concerning 
his generals, claiming that while some were of 
marked merit the majority, in spite of great 
bravery, were careless and dependent. These 
shortcomings were only noticed when in view 
of a new war it became necessary to organize 
several armies simultaneously. Frederick be- 
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lieved the fault was due to the customary pMH 
tnotion according; to seniority of service. 

Referring to the financial concerns of officers, 
Frederick warned all those who did not hold re- 
spect and honor above material interest niver 
to choose a soldier's profession. Ensigns and 
lieutenants received monthly only from eleven 
to fourteen thalers, and could not live without 
having some private means. On an average 
twenty years were required to attain the rank 
of captain. Many of the yoang fellows had a 
hard life, as set forth in the following lines^ 

" These little verses will tell jrou exactly 
What trouble I have to pay my board. 
I was bom poor and say it compactly : 
The lieutenant owes, and has no board. 
He had nothing and borrowed right from the start; 
To buy on credit was the only way. 
Twas war. and no thought of payment at heart, 
A signed note would do from day to day." 

These rhymes were written by a Prussian cav- 
alry lieutenant, and show why the king p^- 
mitted young officers to marry only under cer- 
tain conditions. He explained that there was 
too much danger of " seeing hunger and thirst 
meet." 

In some regiments considerable wealth "was 
displayed ; uniforms were trimmed with yold and 
silver ; coats, in accordance with chan^Dg 
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thousand — were each given' a small sam of 
money and sent to their homes. 

In November, 1748, a battalion of veterans 
from the Silesian wars moved into the recently 
completed invalids' home in one of the suburbs 
of Berlin. On that occasion the king saluted 
his old comrades with the following warm 
words: "This is probably the only battalion in 
the entire army of which I shall be glad if it 
never attains its full quota in numbers," The 
old home is still in existence and over the main 
entrance can be read the great king's inscription 
cut in stone: Laeso et inzncto miUli (To the 
wounded and unconquered warriors). 

The army had gained self-confidence and a 
spirit of unity before the enemy, but discipline 
had suffered in the field and the Hght part of 
the service had somewhat deteriorated, Fred- 
erick spoke of the change from war to peace as 
a particularly difficult and laborious period for 
the army and its administration. In the usual 
order of the day, on New Year's, 1746, he ex- 
pressed to the officers his thanks for their de- 
votion to duty, " which gained for Prussian 
arms an almost immortal glory," and his hope 
that they would not neglect anything " to re- 
store fully the good order and discipline which 
so far made my army unconquerable." 

In the midst of the exacting and monotonous- 
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but absolutely necessary routine drill of peace 
days, the recollection of the greatly varying war 
practice was kept alive. The king expanded 
the drill and parade grounds to the size of a real 
field for maneuvers. He claimed that the cus- 
tomary spring exercises had only been sufficient 
to drill the soldiers and make them alert. To 
train the officers and keep them accustopied to 
the all-important service, he introduced the 
method of gathering the scattered troops in 
«ach province into one encampment and of imi- 
tating war in peace times. 

This practice was begun during the summer 
following his first war. The largest of the peace 
camps was concentrated in 1753 between Span- 
dau and Potsdam, with about 36,000 men form- 
ing 49 battalions and 61 squadrons. The printed 
" prospectus " of these Spandau maneuvers, pre- 
pared by Lieutenant Colonel Balbi, was only a 
covert parody on a description of the Saxon en- 
campment festival in 1730; it even showed a 
reproduction of the celebration cake, forty-four 
feet long. Count Podewils was ordered to hand 
a copy of the printed matter to Bulow, the Saxon 
ambassador, which he did gravely; Mr. Bulow 
replied that he saw the point but would gladly 
bear the burdert of such jokes. Frederick called 
this Saxon camp more of a theater production 
than a war picture; his own maneuvers, how- 
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ever, made the participants feel as if they were 
taking part in a real battle. It is reported that 
even the king became so enthusiastic on such 
occasions that he showred himself exactly as he 
appeared in his famous fights. Those around 
him were always afraid that during such exer- 
cises he would overestimate his strength and 
injure- his health; even Voltaire, who at that 
time had grown quite envious, could not sup- 
press an exclamation of admiration in the spring 
of 1752, when he saw the philosopher of Sans 
Souci force a foot swollen by gout into his boot; 
according to the Frenchman he had a right to 
play Philoctetes, but instead of emitting heart- 
rending plaints, he found it convenient to mount 
his horse and command the troops of Ne- 
optolemus. 

Count Guilbert, a contemporary, called these 
Prussian peace maneuvers a school whijih in 
certain respects had advantages over war, inas- 
much as during actual hostilities, under the 
stress of the moment, the exactness and 
significance of movements could easily be 
overlooked, because a certain amount of 
quiet was required to derive and formulate 
principles. 

The mature results obtained from the war ex- 
periences, later examinations, new observations, 
examples and experiments during maneuvers. 
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were then utilized and explained in the regular 
order of the day to the different branches of 
the army, in a poem concerning tactics, and 
above all in a document entitled General Prin- 
ciples of War which was completed in 1748 
and distributed five years later among generals 
as the most sacred secret. In 1755 a supple- 
ment to this extensive paper was prepared under 
the title of Ideas and General Rules about 
War. It was first submitted to Winterfeldt, 
who enthusiastically called it " an invaluable 
drug store for the field and a panacea to cure 
all embarrassments." 

Young Count Gisors, a son of Marshal Belle- 
Isle, traveled day and night that he might ar- 
rive in time to witness the celebrated Prussian 
maneuvers. In the spring and autumn of 1754 
he watched the old and new tactics of this unique 
army with astonishment, on the Tempelhofcr 
Feid and in the camps of Stargard, Koerbelitz 
and Golau, He saw the riders repeat the at- 
tack of Hohenfriedberg by emerging from an 
opening made by their infantry and crushing 
the opposing battalions; he was convinced of 
the importance of having grenadier companies 
bar the empty space between opposing infantry 
lines, to prevent threatening flank movements; 
and saw for the first time the newly invented 
form of marcHing to the attack, admiring the 
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phenomenon of the deviating battle line which 
replaced the straight formation. 

In 1741 Frederick said to the French ambas- 
sador, " A long war cannot suit me." The prin- 
cipal reason for this declaration was the state's 
poor financial condition; war could be conducted 
only with the long accumulated savings. The 
two campaigns of the first war absorbed half 
the state treasury; it was replenished, but the 
two campaigns of the second war exhausted it 
entirely, Frederick now put forth efforts to save 
enough money for four campaigns, which he be- 
lieved would meet all requirements. Even if 
France and Austria launched seven campaigns 
in succession, as they did during the last war, or 
a dozen as was done at the beginning of the 
century, the king thought that he would have to 
find and could find ways and means for a quicker 
decision for Prussia. 

In his work entitled General Principles of War 
the ruler enumerated the various reasons for 
battle recognized by his method, but for Prus- 
sia he added one more general cause: "To all 
these maxims I add that our wars must be 
short and lively; it does not suit us to 
let the matter drag, because a lengthy war 
would destroy our admirable discipline, depopu- 
late our country, and exhaust our resources. 
Therefore those commanding Prussian armies 
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must try, although carefully, to strike a decisive 
blow." 

In September, 1741, near the river Neisse, he 
found that he could not force the enemy into 
battle at hts pleasure, and again the fact was 
established during the Bohemian campaign of 
1744. Afterward he discovered that, in sptte 
of the increasing effect and boldness of the Prus- 
sian attack, there remained positions which 
could not be assailed. 

A great drawback to Frederick's campaigns 
was the prevailing system of provisioning. It 
was believed that troops in the field could be 
provided for with certainty only by wagons fol- 
lowing the army. Requisitions were not re- 
sorted to except in very exceptional cases, be- 
cause they were apt to lower the discipline and 
encourage desertions. 

The generals of Louis XIV maintained that, 
as a rule, the army should not be separated from 
the stores by a greater distance than could be 
covered in five days. King Frederick added 
somewhat to this interval and was able to supply 
his men for twenty-twa days. 

Before starting on long marches soldiers were 
given sufficient bread to last for six days; the 
company's wagons carried enough for six days 
more, and the large vehicles of the commissary 
department had sufficient flour for ten days. 
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The baking was done on iron stoves, which ran 
short in 1744. Forty-eight of them were pur- 
chased during the period of peace and were 
deemed sufficient for an army of 100,000 men. 
Hand mills were taken along to facilitate the 
speedy establishment of stores in the enemy's 
country. When grain fields were encountered 
the soldier became at the same time mower, 
thresher and baker. Mounted men had to de- 
pend entirely on the fields to feed their horses. 

Frederick never felt entirely free in his move- 
ments. In 1745 he said that the commanding 
was not really done by him, but by flour and 
forage. 

Marshal Netpperg asserted that the king of 
Prussia had never pursued the beaten enemy 
because he feared that the powerful formation 
of his ranks would be broken. Count Gisors 
repeated these words in 1754 to Frederick, who 
replied that Neipperg did him too much honor, 
since his principal reason for not pursuing was 
always a lack of sufficient food, which convinced 
him that practice frequently had to remain far 
behind theory. 

Frederick did not believe in the old principle 
of building golden bridges for the fleeing foe, 
and claimed that not to pursue rendered doubt- 
ful to a certain extent a matter just decided ; to 
pursue he declared " more necessary and useful 
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than the battle itself." While explaining in de- 
tail how this should he done, he confessed that 
it was not an easy matter, as he had learned by 
experience. He mentioned as convincing proof, 
many years later, that after the victory of Sohr 
his glorious cavalry incessantly acclaimed him, 
but could not be prevailed upon to pursue the 
enemy, either by warnings, scoldings, or even 
beatings; he naively added: "I think I know 
how to scold when I am angry." 

After the many disturbances of 1749 King 
Frederick considered as eliminated the imme- 
diate danger of war, which had threatened from' 
the North, but he coolly .calculated the short 
respite on which he might count. During the 
autumn of 1749 he expressed the opinion that 
peace might last for five years; the following 
summer he reduced this estimate somewhat, and 
added that at the expiration of the period he 
would undoubtedly be attacked unless some un- 
foreseen accident tied Austria's hands. 

In a letter written in February, 1753, he ex- 
pressed to his successor great satisfaction at the 
prince's view that an attack on Prussia 1^ jeal- 
ous neighbors was not impossible, adding : 
" That has always been my opinion. I do not 
say that the event is close at hand, but I can 
positively assure you that it will occur and then 
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everything will depend on circumstances. If we 
have as many allies as enemies, we can emerge 
with honor from the fray, owing to our splendid 
discipline and to the advantage which rapidity 
has over, slowness." 

At this time he obtained a new proof of the 
hostile plans made by his principal opponents, 
Austria and Russia. He knew that he was sur- 
rounded by spies and that his messages as well 
as those of his ambassadors were examined at 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and Hanover, and even 
translated when possible; accepting these les- 
sons, he too formed valuable connections. After 
the summer of 1747 he was served at Berlin by 
a secretary of the Austrian embassy, and after 
the spring of 1752 he had at Dresden the services 
of an of^cial employed by the Saxon cabinet 
ministry. 

Early in February, 1753, he received from 
Dresden a copy of the secret paragraphs in the 
St. Petersburg treaty of alHance, dated 1746, of 
which the coiirts of both empires had communi- 
cated to him only the principal paragraphs, in- 
cluding the fourth one, which referred directly 
to Prussia. As a receipt, so to speak, for this 
communication, Frederick gave to his enemies a 
carnival joke consisting of three humorous " let- 
ters to the public," which were published tn 
quick succession during the month of March. 
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Lesstng, who translated these missives, called 
them "a satire, of which nobody really knows 
on what," 

An exact knowledge of conditions prevailing' 
at that time made it possible, however, to under- 
stand the many political and personal references ; 
the main point was a jesting revelation of a de- 
fensive alliance concluded very secretly between 
the king of Prussia and the republic of San 
Marino. It was stated that this portion of the 
treaty had not yet become known and was 
hardly worth reading, because it was intended 
for everybody to see. The quintessence of the 
poison was hidden in the most secret paragraph, 
which the ambassador of San Marino, while 
dining with the representatives of the thirteen 
cantons, dropped accidentally when taking his 
handkerchief from his pocket, and which was 
surreptitiously picked up by the ambassador of 
Fez, who published it. 

During the stormy period of 1749 Frederick 
again formed an alliance with France, and such 
documents, facts, proofs and suppositions as 
came to him from his secret sources were 
promptly communicated to the Frenchmen, who 
thus were informed and warned, and at the 
same time found new clews for their own inves- 
tigation. The chief purpose was frequently to 
remind France of the dangerous position in 
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which the king constantly found himself. At 
that time France appreciated these confidential 
communications. Early in 1 75 1 the French 
secretary of state, Puyzieulx, expressed the opin- 
ion that nobody could blame the king of Prussia 
if some day he took one of his opponents by 
surprise and put him out of the running. 

Relations between France and Prussia be- 
came very cordial, as was soon learned by an 
Austrian statesman who tried hard to separate 
-the two states and bring France over to Aus- 
tria's side. On the basis of his personal ob- 
servations Count Kaunitz, the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Paris, changed his old plan of 1751, in 
an hour of discouragement, into the opposite by 
advising the empress-queen to forget Silesia and 
form an alliance with Prussia for future resist- 
ance against France. 

This advice was not accepted. In Dresden, 
after conquering that city, Frederick II told 
Count Harrach that, after such violent differ- 
ences between the two German powers, time 
alone could heal the deep wounds, Harrach, re- 
ferring later to those words, said with regret that 
the wound had not yet healed. Occasional at- 
tempts made by the king of Prussia to cultivate 
more cordial relations with the Vienna court 
proved fruitless, and the case was just as hope- 
less when he temporarily tried to be accom- 
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modating in small matters, inasmuch as it 
seemed impossible to agree on importaiit 
ones. 

Emperor Francis, who appeared to be sincere 
in his desire for a reconciliation, did not have 
enough influence to bring it about. Quarrels 
over details of the Dresden peace treaty coo- 
tiniied year after year; Frederick characterized 
the wrangling as a war in which haughtiness, 
chicanery and pens were used instead of actual 
weapons. Annoyed by a new, lengthy Austrian 
letter of dispute, he called it a " great and pom- 
pous Gallimathias," and to ever recurring ob- 
jections he replied that he could not aflEord to 
be sent from Pilate to Herod, adding in doubt- 
ful humor that in self-defense he would look 
around for a savant whose pen was accustomed 
to rudeness. Finally, in 1751, the demand on 
the empire to guarantee the Dresden peace 
treaty in accordance with the conditions stated 
therein was taken by the emperor to congress, 
where it was accepted. 

Disputes over the Silesian debt and trade ques- 
tions became all the more violent. In 1751 
Count Otto Podewils, a nephew of the cabinet 
minister, was reUeved by a successor after five 
years' service as ambassador at Vienna, and at 
parting the empress-queen told him pointedly: 
" I regret that your stay here was not pleasant; 
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you must blame this on the political situation 
and on the unpleasant negotiations whicK you 
had to conduct." 

The retaticffis with the other imperial court 
were even Tess satisfactory. Since the king be- 
came convinced that he only had to reckon with 
the hostile chancellor and not with the czarrna, 
he discontinued the personal attentions with 
whieh he had previously flattered Elizabeth's 
vanity, saying: "All politeness shown to the St. 
Petersburg court had no particular effect and did 
nof help us." 

Toward the end of 1749, through his ambas- 
sador, be informed Vice Chancellor Woronzow, 
who still liked to be regarded as Prussia's friend 
and counseled pleasant relations, that every pos- 
sible consideration and attention had been 
shown, but since Russia disregarded even ordi- 
nary rules of politeness alt conciliatory steps 
would now be discontinued. 

Soon afterward Prussia sent to Russia a per- 
emptory note in favor of Sweden, which dis- 
pleased Woronzow. During the summer of 1750 
a messenger of the Tartar chief was received at 
the Prussian court with conspicuous distinction 
because the king desired to " make certain peo- 
ple feel uneasy." The vice chancellor com- 
plained that through this impolitic action every- 
thing was spoiled with the czarina. The still 
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outwardly existing connection between the two 
courts was soon abolished. Until recently Rus- 
sia had been represented at Berlin by Count 
Keyserling, a savant and a well-meaning, thor- 
oughly honorable man, who at parting expressed 
his regrets over the coolness which had sprung 
up between the two courts. In doing so he 
mentioned that Peter the Great in his last testa- 
ment instructed his successors to cultivate Prus- 
sia's friendship. 

Keyserling was succeeded by a restless 
diplomat named Gross, who had left the Paris 
court on account of a quarrel and who was made 
the instrument of an open rupture. A trumped- 
up question of etiquette was used as a pretext; • 
and late in November, 1750, Gross was ordered 
to turn his back on the Prussian capital imme- 
diately, and without giving any notice of his 
departure. Prussia then perforce withdrew her 
representative at the Russian court also. 

Diplomatic relations between London and 
Berlin also ceased, without, however, being vio- 
lently severed. In this instance the trouble was 
caused by Prussia. In 1750 King Frederick not 
only withdrew from the court of George II 
his own ambassador, Klinggraeflfen, whom he 
needed for Vienna, without appointing a sus- 
cessor for him, but about the same time re- 
quested the recall of the British representative. 
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Hanbury Williams, who had been in Berlin only 
a short time, but long enough to make himself 
persona non grata through his mischievous 
tongue. 

After renewing his relations with France, 
Frederick showed plainly the Httle value he 
placed on England's friendship by sending to 
Paris in the summer of 1751, after the death 
of his old and tried representative in that city, 
a Scotch immigrant and rebel, who was also a 
Jacobite chief. When the king calmly presented 
Lord Marshal of Scotland to Podewils as the 
new ambassador, the frightened minister ex- 
claimed : " What will the uncle say? " 

Naturally, in poHtical circles there was much 
talk of the fact that Prussia was now represented 
in Paris by a Scotchman, and France in Berlin 
by an Irishman. Valory had been succeeded by 
Tyrconnell. King George, in his anger over 
Lord Marshal's mission, even went so far as to 
raise futile objections at Versailles to his ad- 
mittance. The personal tension between uncle 
and nephew became more strained than ever; 
in an official Prussian document sent to the Vi- 
enna court, from Frederick's own pen, George 
was referred to as the " youngest one of the 
electors," 

After 1749 the Prussian policy continued as 
it had been since the close of the Second Silesian 
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War, — that of a satiated state bent only on pre- 
serving what had been acquired and avoiding 
warlike complications. It was not, however, a 
policy of submission, reconciliation, self-denial 
or self-abasement. Strong in the knowledge 
that he was sincere in his love of peace, Fred- 
erick in case of necessity met his opponents 
boldly, returning lack of respect by lack of re- 
spect and harshness by harshness. On one oc- 
casion he declared that he would not yield one 
iota, even if 200,000 Russians were stationed in 
Livonia. With him it was a principle not to 
lower his dignity nor tolerate contempt when 
meeting an opponent, and this was due to his 
temperament as well as to his policy. 

Perhaps the temperament sometimes dom- 
inated further than politics ought to have per- 
mitted. At Vienna it was considered very 
fortunate that the king of Prussia personally 
provoked the Russian high chancellor as well as 
the Saxon head minister and made bitter ene- 
mies of both, 

Frederick was really more of a statesman than 
a diplomat, since he lacked many of the quali- 
fications found in the professional, trained 
diplomat. He was too restless for a verbal ex- 
change of opinion, because in conversation he 
was easily carried away by his own vivacity. 
Aware of this, he avoided political discussions 
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Vfifb representatives of foreign powers when- 
ever possible. In writing diplomatic notes or 
proclamations, his literary nature suggested a 
style and expression in marked contrast to the 
conventional, smooth language of diplomacy, al- 
though he stated occasionally that he vras will- 
ing' to sacrifice his antithesis to politics. 

An offensive note intenJed for the knig" of 
EnglamJ was first scrutinized for hours and 
cha'nrged by the careful Pod«wils as weH as by 
Ambassa'dor TyrconneF!', wrth the purpose of 
eliminating too strong expressions. In its finaF 
form it still showed who the first author was, 
and proved equally objectionable to friend and 
foe. The dissatisfied Frederick said to the 
French ambassador: "If I ever should again' 
hare occasion to compose such a document, I 
shalT first examine the record's and elucidate alF 
points before handling the pen." 

His , attitude toward England steadily irt- 
creased in harshness, and it looked as if the 
king of Prussia had really abandoned the pur- 
pose of holding any longer the balance of power 
between the two great western governments 
which he held during the latter period of the- 
Austrian War of Succession, The new a;gree- 
menf between Prussia and France, aUhough not 
based on a written treaty, regulated the balance 
of power in Europe independently of the Swed- 
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ish affair, which in 1749 again brought the two 
■states together. 

Since Swedish matters no longer constituted 
a menace to Europe, the king of Prussia gave 
close attention to the plans of the courts of 
Vienna and St. James, in the effort to have the 
young archduke Joseph elected Roman king. 
This scheme was conceived in London, where 
since the experiences of 1742 such an election, 
which meant actual inheritance of the empire 
by archdukes, was considered necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining Austrian influence in 
Germany and strengthening European resist- 
ance against France. 

Strange to say, it was a French diplomat who 
on a previous occasion urged this royal election. 
In 1748, at Aix-la-Chapelle, Count St. Severin 
tried in every possible way to convince the Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary that the court of Versailles 
■sincerely favored Austria's interests and opposed 
the king of Prussia, Vienna at that time did 
not consider this effort of much importance and 
only concluded from it that France desired still 
less to see the imperial crown go to the House 
■of Brandenburg than to remain in Austria. 

It was now a painful surprise to find France 
among those opposing the election and King 
Frederick was astonished to see his ally, after 
teing lukewarm at first, labor ardently against 
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the young archduke's elevation. At first he ex*- 
pressed the opinion that it was too late to coun- 
teract the harm that had been done and that 
France had only herself to blame. Nevertheless, 
he did not desire to strengthen the Vienna 
court's beUef " that everybody must promptly 
agree with Austria's whims." 

A simple consent to the election seemed de^ 
grading; to start a general upheaval throughout 
Europe was dangerous and not worth while; so 
it was decided to make matters as hard and 
unpleasant as possible for the Roman king and 
future emperor. Frederick told the French am- 
bassador that the great art in politics was not 
to swim against the tide but to turn all events 
to one's own advantage. Using an old but 
doubtful claim of German rulers to be heard by 
the electoral college as to the necessity of a 
royal election before the imperial throne became 
vacant, he started first of all an active diplomatic 
and public battle with the pen. 

The mere fact that Prussia wished to consent 
only under certain conditions, and that she and 
France, united as heretofore upon the northern 
question, now agreed on this German matter, 
sufficed the Vienna court to repudiate the elec- 
tion. The Roman royal crown, which liberal 
England offered to procure for the Austrian 
House, seemed overpaid if it could be bought 
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■Only at the price of humiliations. At prond Vi- 
«nna it was considered degrading to accept any 
dictation from the king of Prussia. The crown 
seemed a dangerous present if its possessiOB led 
to new trouble with France, or even to a still 
closer connection beween France said Prussia. 

Although the British king guaranteed before 
the assembled parliaiaent to carry the plan 
through, the opposition of those principally in- 
terest-ed was an insurmountable obstacle. At 
Ij>ndon as well as at Hanover loud complaints 
were heard of the ingratitude of the House of 
Hapsburg, which did not wish to have PjigHsh 
benevolence forced upon itself. None the less, 
with persistent patience, Britain renewed th« 
eflfort year after year. King Frederick said he 
was glad that his English uncle had discovered 
a harmless pastime in this eternally renewed 
election campaign, because otherwise his rest- 
less spirit might have found different disturbing 
matters. 

I>uring the same year a second Lotherjngian 
candidacy to the throne occupied the various 
cabinets. In the same manner that England had 
proffered the German electoral crown. Russia 
now offered that of Poland to the Vienna court. 
Following the summer of 1748, a suggestion 
■made by the restless Bestuschew to place Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, Maria Theresa's brother- 
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in-law, at the head of Polish affairs after King 
Augnsttis's death, had been' the subject of nego- 
tiatrons between the two iinperiar courts. For- 
merly a Polish king was corapen-sated after los- 
ing his own country by being given Lorraine; 
now there was to be a move in the opposite 
direction by making the House of Lorraine re- 
occapy its lost home in Poland, 

So far, in the confused congress at Warsaw 
and Grodno, Prussian diplomacy had always 
succeeded in overturning the plans conceived by 
the disorganized powers of the Polish rep«bfic, 
with the inten-tion of placing them at the service 
of the Russian-Austrian coafition. The increase- 
of the regular army, the.renewal of the " holy " 
alliance with the two imperial courts, and the 
abolition of the veto, all greatly desired by tfce- 
Saxon court and the " family," that is to say, 
the loyal party of the related houses of Czar- 
torysfci and Poniatowski, collapsed through the 
opposition of messengers sent from the camp of 
the " Potocki," provided with French, and 
partly also with Prussian money. After th« ex- 
citem«nt and turmoil in congress, which met 
every other year for its invariably fmitfess work, 
the intervening years were filled with periods of 
refaxation and quiet, during which the quarrels 
of the Sarmatians were ignored by their 
neighbors. 
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The year 1751 was one during which congress 
did not meet, but it did not pass without seri- 
ously attracting the king of Prussia's attention 
to Polish affairs. Early in November he re- 
ceived knowledge of the first, still unconfirmed, 
scheme made three years before, for the Lor- 
raine succession to the throne, and before the 
year ended his suspicion changed to certainty, 

In view of the rivalry between the neighbor- 
ing states of Brandenburg and Saxony, the Po- 
lish kingdom was always regarded at Beriin, 
during the days of the " Wettiner," as harmful 
to Prussian interests. There was much more 
danger now in the possibility of seeing, at the 
next change on the Polish throne, the electoral 
crown come under the control of a new and ris- 
ing great power of hostile intentions, a dy- 
nasty which was a much more dangerous oppo- 
nent to Prussia than the House of Albert, the 
retrogressive and indebted middle state of 
Saxony. 

King Frederick began his preparations with- 
out delay. He applied to France with a view of 
influencing Turkey; it was his old political belief 
that the Porte alone could prevent Russia from 
arbitrarily bestowing the Polish royal crown 
where he chose; the dispute in 1734 showed con- 
clusively how little France, of her own power, 
could do in Poland, 
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The claim ofthe prince of Lorraine seemed 
to indicate that there would be a new war over 
the succession to the Polish throne. To prevent 
- it, Frederick proposed a radical remedy, a diver- 
sion on the part of the sultan. As he viewed it, 
this ought to be brought about immediately 
through French diplomacy at the Golden Horn. 
He claimed that a good opportunity was pre- 
sented by a change of ministers in the seraglio, 
which brought a great and warlike vizier to the 
front. 

Prussia and France did not agree over this 
Polish question, because King Louis had his se- 
cret plans of proposing at the next election a 
Bourbon — Prince de Conti — as a candidate for 
the throne. Nevertheless, the representatives of 
the two powers worked in harmony at the 
Grodno congress of 1752, and with their fol- 
lowers decisively defeated the Russian party. 
The two imperial courts were unable to over- 
come the French-Prussian resistance and the 
Lorraine candidacy disappeared for Poland as 
well as for Germany. ' 

In both cases, as in the Swedish matter, 
France's advantage and honor were too closely- 
involved to refuse cooperation in the diplomatic 
defense. The year 1753 brought new and un- 
expected complications, and there was more dan- 
ger for Prussia in remaining alone, for the 
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T«aso(n that this was an exclusively Prussian 
affair. 

The conflict this time was with Engfland and 
soon grew so threatening that the quarrel with 
Austria and Russia was temporarily relegated 
to the second place, and it seemed as if the .signal 
for a general attack upon Prussia would be 
given in London. 

During the last war between England and 
France the new Prussian maritime trade was 
much injured by English privateers. King Fred- 
erick could not afford to neglect his merchant 
marine. He believed in the principle, recog- 
nized by international law after a century's quar- 
r-el, that the flag covered the cargo and only con- 
traband of war could forfeit the protectioB of a 
n&utral fiag. According to the British view, 
based on decisions of the consolato del mare, a 
collection of maritime usages dating from the 
fourteenth century, all property belonging to 
subjects of an enemy, even when carried on neu- 
tral ships, was subject to capture, unless pro- 
tected by special concessions to neutral flags. 
Furthermore, the nteaiung of " contraban4 of 
war " was arbitrarily ext-ended to all kinds of 
Itunber, ship's supplies, and especially grain. 
Under this contention, besides Danish, Swedish, 
JJuitch ajid other neutral ships, a number of 
Prussian merchant vessels were taken to 'E/ng- 
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jtsh admiraHy courts, where either the seizure 
-was maintatned or a release was ordered with- 
out aoy (payment of damages. At the ieginniog 
of the sea war Lord Carteret, th* secretary of 
3tate, verbally declared his agre^n'etit with the 
fVus«ian view, ,but his contention was not ac- 
cepted by his successors ia office. 

Toward the end of 1 748 King Frederick 
deemed it politic to be more moderaie in Jiis 
treatment of England, but wheti his position was 
stret^thene<iL -by his new ijBders'tanding with 
France, he proceeded more energetically -than 
ever in the interest of his subjects. By the peace 
treaty i>f fineslau Prussia recognized an Eufflisdi 
-company's >oIaim against SiJ«sia amounting to 
4^,000 pounds; 'fiK>ni 1743 to 175 1 the dobt was 
Toduoed by 360,000 ^un^is, including iateresit, 
bot in November, 1752, Frederick refused, as he 
■had rei^eatedly threatened to do, to make far- 
ther payments ue-til the claims of his oatragfid 
tnerchent ships haid tteen satisfied. At the same 
tiate he deposited with the eupr-eme court at 
Beriin the 45,000 pounds remaining 4ue on the 
Sil^ian olaira. 

firiliiEti ptride was off^eJiKled. Many Britons r-e- 
^ardred it as an unpardoaable impudence tliat 
PruBsia should resist Archduke Joseph's candi- 
dacy to the throne, which had been r«cora- 
mended by London. This new assumption was 
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all the more objectionable since it was aimed 
directly against England, and especially against 
the purses of her citizens. This dispute with 
Prussia was the universal topic of conversation 
in London, " from the lord to the pauper." The 
tribune of the lower house recommended re- 
prisals. Horace Walpole in his indignation as- 
serted that the Prussian " baby fleet '* could not 
be seriously considered, in view of Albion's pow- 
erful maritime resources, but nobody forgot that 
the king of England was vulnerable in his Ger- 
man possessions. 

Newspapers reported a Prussian attack on 
Hanover as imminent, and the rumor received 
new credence when preparations were made near 
Spandau for maneuvers of 30,000 to 40,000 men. 
Hanover brought suit against Prussia in the 
highest court of the empire, because of East 
Friesland ; this led to angry words between the 
representatives of Brandenburg and Hanover 
at Regensburg, and added to the general ex- 
citement. In March, 1753, the Prussian repre- 
sentative at Hanover made an official statement 
for the purpose of quieting the disturbing ru- 
mors, hut it was regarded as a threat. The gov- 
ernment of the electorate placed the country in 
a state of defense and hurriedly removed the 
Guelph crown treasure from the city of Hanover 
to Stade. 
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King Frederick did not intend to attack, but 
was not wholly free from fear of being attacked. 
In April, 1753, there were particularly disquiet- 
ing reports of the gathering of troops in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. He thought the king of 
England might take advantage of the excite- 
ment prevailing among his subjects and, jointly 
with Austria and Russia, precipitate a war 
which apparently would be for England's^ 
honor, but really in the interest of Hanover's 
dynasty. 

On the 15th of June Frederick wrote to his 
ambassador at Vienna: "Should the king of 
England start a new war conflagration, it will 
be on account of East Friesland, although the 
attachment of the balance due will be the 
pretext." 

At the king's request Prince Henry elaborated 
a plan of campaign in the summer of 1753, which 
probably was desired only as a theoretical les- 
son. This plan, presuming a war against the 
coalition of England, Austria and Russia, in- 
cluded a Prussian invasion of Hanover, Early 
in 1751 Count Podewils told the French am- 
bassador that, in case of hostilities, the king 
would have no other choice than to let Russia 
enter eastern Prussia, as was intended in the 
plan of 1749, and compensate himself at the ex- 
pense of the neighbors, forcing his opponents to 
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conclude peace at Hanover, as had been done at 
Dresden. 

Lord Marshal in Paris, familiar with HjigU^ 
conditions, was requested to express his opinion 
and he replied that it was improbable that Eng- 
land would select war a» a m«atis of reprisaL 
He was convinced that even if the nation 
desired such action King George would do 
e^"eTyfhing in his power to prevent it, because 
he would no-t Uke to expose his country to any 
peril. 

Lord Kfarshal believed that in case of war tAe 
king of Prussia would have various means- of 
protecting his states and making effective diver- 
sions. He said there were not many Prussian 
nrercbant vessels that England could take away, 
while Prussia could capture quite a number of 
prizes by giving letters to French and other 
privateers authorizing them to sail over all seas 
under the Prussian flag. 

Lord Marshal also sent estimates of the 
strength of Stewart's party, and offered to make 
one of the Jacobite leaders come to BerU*. 
Frederick replied that he would welcome such a 
visit, and some time later a Scotchman natned 
Dawkins presented himself at Berlin. As a mat- 
ter of prudence Lord Marshal had not informed 
him that his visit was expected. The king, after 
a talk with Dawkins, notified Lord Marshal that 
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just then he did oot wish to make any arran^e- 
ia>«nt with the Jacobite party. 

In the meantime, the ruler watched witb close 
attention the progress of the subfiidy nejotia- 
-tions started by England at the czarina'* court, 
for the purpose of secaring the assistance of Rus- 
sian troops. Through his secret sources Fred- 
ernck learned all ^e proposals made by th^ Eng- 
iish ambassador and all the repUes oi th« 
Russian chancellor. In the beginoing :oS Sep- 
tember he was relieved to learn that, owing to 
Russia's excessive demands, no business would 
i>e done for the time. 

Negotiations, how-ever, were not abandoned. 
Peace seemed assured for the current y«ar, since 
an 1754 Frederick was prepared for almost any- 
thing. He wrote to France that he would take 
ail htmorable steps to preserve peace, but noth- 
ing in the world, neither the terrible alliance of 
his enemies nor their superiority in the number 
•of troops and in resources, would cause 'him to 
wiliidraw from the understanding with England. 

France naturally was not displeased by the 
tendon between Prussia and England; requited 
by both parties to do so, she accepted the role of 
mediaitor, which was a hopeless -task from the 
•start, -but she did not talk as forciWy >to the 
British cabinet as Frederick desired. 

Early in November, 1753, the king wrote to 
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Fontainebleau : " If France continues indifferent 
much longer and permits matters to take their 
course, the consequence will be that England 
comes to an agreement with both imperial courts 
and the three powers will then be so overbearing 
that I may lose patience and feel obliged to 
break with them for honor's sake." 

The new year brought an event in which 
Frederick was inclined to see a partial guarantee 
of continued peace. On the 17th of March, 1754. 
Sir Henry Pelham, the English statesman who 
for eleven years was first lord of the treasury 
and the recognized leader of the dominant Whig 
party, died. As a consequence, the ministry 
could not feel assured of a favorable result in 
the approaching parliamentary elections. Sir 
Henry Pelham's brother, the duke of Newcastle, 
assumed charge of the finance department in- 
stead of the foreign. The Prussian representa- 
tive expressed the opinion that this was another 
point in Prussia's favor, because it might be ex- 
pected that the most eager promoter of the sub- 
sidy negotiations with Russia would now be apt 
to inspect more closely the unfavorable side of 
the matter. 

In May, 1754, after much hesitation, Frederick 
reached the conclusion that in spite of the large 
concentration of Russian troops and of Austrian 
maneuvers and encampments, the year would 
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pass quietly " because the big bell, namely Eng- 
land's money, would not ring," Step by step he 
watched the English- Russian negotiations, which 
wavered and then stopped. Some months later 
he regarded them as broken off, and believed 
that the plans made against him during the pre- 
ceding year were not abandoned. 

It seemed to him, however, that in the end 
only the death of King George could prevent 
war. Little did he suspect that after a time this 
monarch would be his only helper against his 
present opponents and his present allies. 

At the time of the Huguenot wars a Spanish 
statesman claimed to have discovered in French- 
men the disposition of suspecting everything 
that did not emanate personally from them. 
Whenever this clever CastiHan desired them to 
do anything he did not submit it as his own 
opinion, but referred to it as information that 
had come to his ears. 

King Frederick made use of the same strategy. 
He claimed that in diplomatic intercourse with 
Frenchmen their self-regard must be particu- 
lairly considered, in addition to their superior 
political ability, which they regarded as their 
due. He added: "French statesmen are very 
sensitive, and their fear of being influenced fre- 
quently makes the best advice useless. I let 
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them have rtie honor of alT my plan& as H they 
were their own ideas and I followed them. 
These people must be made to believe that they 
are I'eading us." 

Snch tactics were effective. In 1749, when 
Marqnis Valory returned to his post as ambas- 
sador at Berlin, he showed a suspicion of the 
advice, communications and warnings of the 
king of Prussia, as well as a certain irritation 
against the- monarch's person. Instructions 
given a year later to Tyrconnell were absolutely 
free from doubt as tc the- veracity of confidential 
communications from Berlin, acknowledged the 
hostile position of the courts of Vienna, London 
and St. Petersburg, and called particular atten- 
tion to the community of inter«sts between 
France and Prussia. King Frederick expressed 
his satisfaction with the policy of Minister Puy- 
zieulx. Certain French diplomats did not quite 
attain to that level, but the king of Prussia de- 
clared more than once that the ministry of Ver- 
sailles showed better sense than its representa- 
tives at foreign courts. 

Puyzf«ulx, like his predecessors D'Argenson 
and Amelot, remained for only a few years at 
the head of the ministry of forergn affairs. On 
account of poor health, and partly perhaps be- 
cause one of the court parties intri^ed against 
him, he resigned his position in September, 
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1751, and was succeeded by Marquis de St. 
Contest. 

Frederick loolied upon the frequent change of 
ministers in France as a serious matter, and 
wrote to his ambassador at Paris : " I have al- 
ways noticed that a court cannot stop after once 
commencing to throw over or change ministers; 
it always continues like a game of cards." It 
soon became evident that the new minister was 
unable to do justice to his position. St. Contest 
was personally devoted to the king of Prussia 
and the Prussian alliance, perhaps more so than 
his predecessor, who at first was somewhat 
prejudiced, and he was regarded as an opponent 
of the Vienna court; but he was not one who 
could successfully manipulate the politics of a 
great state and make himself felt at a court that 
was undermined by intrigues. Contrary to the 
opinion previously expressed, Frederick had 
come to consider the ministry and its yielding 
agents abroad as worthy of each other. 

In July, 1754, St. Contest died, but politically 
his loss was looked upon as insignificant. The 
king wrote: "It was impossible to make any 
headway with him." He was succeeded by 
Rouille, previously minister of the navy, whose 
reputation was that of " a very weak man, en- 
tirely inexperienced in foreign aflFairs and not 
competent to fill such an important position." 
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Members of the diplomatic corps were soon con- 
vinced of his ignorance and lack of judgment. 

After the retirement of Marquis Puyzieulx 
there was no end to Frederick's complaints of 
the laxity, inconsistency, superficiality and care- 
lessness of the French ministry. Again and 
again he reminded the Frenchmen of the ex- 
ample set by Louis XIV, but they gave no heed. 
To his disgust and discomfort he saw France 
abandon one position after another, either sacri- 
ficing allies like Genoa or permitting them to 
join the enemy, as at Modena. This fatuous 
policy was pursued to a certain extent with re- 
gard to Denmark and Spain, 

The diplomatic superiority of his own federal 
system, in which Frederick had felt secure ever 
since 1749, was over; his opponents were evi- 
dently making more progress than he. In the 
summer of 1754 Etchel wrote to Count Pode- 
wils : " With written proofs in hand that the 
diplomacy of the powers allied against Prussia 
and France acts in full harmony and with mu- 
tual assistance, it is a sad spectacle that the 
king, without the slightest help from his ally, 
has to bear the entire burden alone and earns 
envy besides, if not even ingratitude. There is 
hardly anything left to do except to hope that 
God, through an unexpected, fortunate event, 
wilt change matters, as otherwise more than hti- 
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malt reas(Mi and application would be required 
to bring the ship safely from the rough sea," 

The Political Testament relating to France 
contained the following passage, dated 1 752 : 
" Business is superficially treated in this country, 
in which pleasure is regarded as the real God. 
A weak king imagines that he is ruUng this mon- 
archy, while his ministers divide his authority 
and leave him nothing but a fruitless name. A 
mistress working only for her own enrichment, 
administration officials plundering the king's 
treasure chests, much disorder and mych rob- 
bery, are plunging this state into an abyss of 
debts." 

Almost every report from Paris deepened the 
dismal situation. According to Lord Marshal's' 
clear observation the ministers were corrupt, the 
finances unsettled, all classes dissatisfied, and 
the common people embittered against the gov- 
ernment because of the high price of grain, not 
due to a real shortage but to the manipulations 
of a few buyers who were favored in high cir- 
cles. The clergy and parliament strove to take 
advajitage of the government's weakness, — the 
clergy by creating a sort of Inquisition, and par- 
liament by extending its power. The mistress 
was interested in the preservation of peace, 
which fact contributed more than anything else 
toward preserving the general stupefaction. To 
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hold the vile king in his luxurious loathsome- 
ness, he was told — and he believed it — that he 
had done enough for his glory, having obtained 
equal success in war and peace, that nobody 
would dare attack him first, and that conse- 
quently he need not do anything but enjoy his 
well-earned glory. His only occupation was to 
travel through the country from one castle to 
another, hunt, sleep, gorge and revel, amid con- 
tinuous diversions, living a life of constantly 
shifting amusement and idleness in which every 
conceivable vice was practiced. 

Frederick was impatient with France because 
she would not accept the proposition to force 
Turkey to take a stand against the imperial 
courts. Early In 1753 Louis XV answered Fred- 
erick's repeated suggestions in a memoir which 
the latter pronounced the weakest document so 
far received from the French ministry. 

The French reply sought to prove that if a 
close understanding could be had between 
France, Prussia and Sweden, the position of the 
two empresses would become anything but bril- 
liant, while on the other hand their own pros- 
pects would be more favorable. It also declared 
that the Turks, if they launched a war on their 
own account, would probably be defeated, with 
the consequence of a quick peace through the 
mediation of England, while the after eflfect 
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would be increased presumption on the part of 
both imperial courts, France, therefore, would 
count on the Turks only after trouble over the 
throne in Poland had actually opened ; the sultan 
was to be backed by diversions concerning which 
France, Prussia and Sweden would have to 
agree in time. In that event, Prussia could make 
military demonstrations in Hanover. 

There was, perhaps, more method in this 
French memoir than the king of Prussia was 
willing to see. The Prussian and the French 
standpoints were actually in opposition. 

Prussia desired that a local conflict should be 
started immediately between the sultan and the 
two empresses, in order to prevent the threaten- 
ing general war in Europe. Frederick wrote : 
" Europe must remain at peace while war is 
made on the powers abusing their strength 
against Poland. The imperial courts must be- 
come exhausted while fighting the Mussulmans, 
so that they will miss their aim in Poland." 

France, on the other hand, desired and needed 
a general struggle, but not at once. For Prussia, 
France's friendship had its value as a guarantee 
of peace; for France, the system of alliance 
meant, above all, backing in a future conflict, 
Prussia being regarded as the cornerstone of 
the great continental combination, upon which 
France in due time would like to lean while 
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fighting for her American interests against 
England. 

The tim* for this war had not as yet arrived, 
which fact was France's reason for opposing 
Prussia's plan of fomenting hostilities in the 
Orient. France, however, seeing her Prussian 
ally uneasy, would gladly have taken advantage 
of that situation for the puq>ose of completing 
the military organization of her continental 
coalition ; hence the proposal to agree in advance 
on diversions. 

Matters on the other side of the ocean ap- 
proached a decision faster than was expected 
at Versailles. The peace treaty of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, well termed a box of Pandora, with its 
new dissensions, did not specify established 
boundary lines between the French and English 
settlements on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. In 
1753 the British ministry sent to New England an 
order to oppose armed force each time the French 
rivals intruded into the Ohio basin. On the 
28th of May, 1754, young George Washington 
and his American recruits exchanged, in a west- 
em forest, the first shots with their opponents, 
but six weeks later were obliged to withdraw 
from their encampments on the great plains, be- 
fore superior numbers of Frenchmen. At home 
the cabinets began to exchange notes and ships 
were fitted out in the respective harbors. 
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Frederick's correspondence with his ambas- 
sadors at Paris and London clearly reflected the 
intricacies of the compromise negotiations be- 
tween the two courts. In the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1755, it still seemed to him that every- 
thing would be straightened out " very softly "; 
but soon afterward he was convinced that both 
parties, who were continuing their preparations, 
would finally be involved in war without desiring 
it and without knowing how it all came about. 
Early in March he saw a slight turn for the 
better, "with all his heart as an indication of 
lasting European peace," but in the very next 
mail he reported that the breach appeared to 
him " inevitable," and this last impression con- 
tinued. 

On the 6th of April, Eichel wrote to Count 
Podewils: "Reports received in today's mail 
justify in every way the king's view that war 
between France and England is as certain as if 
it had already been declared, and that it is very 
near. God may prevent the king from becoming 
involved in it contrary to his will." 

During those gloomy days King Frederick 
had a private conference with Chevalier de La- 
touche, who was Tyrconnell's successor as am- 
bassador at Berlin. The chevalier was not ac- 
customed to such consultations and the king of 
Prussia did not consider him a bright diplomat; 
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confidential communications, such as were 
frequently made to his predecessors, were 
now regularly sent to the French ministry 
through the Prussian ambassador at Paris. 
This time Frederick made an exception to the 
rule. 

He opened the conversation by saying : 
" Through a reliable source I learned that all 
attempts at an understanding between your 
court and that of London not only met with dif- 
ficulties but appear to be absolutely hopeless." 
Latouche replied that the alliance with Germany 
for which the king of England was looking, in 
order to strengthen himself, could never equal 
that of the king of France with Prussia, because 
the latter was based on principles which would 
make it endure eternally. Frederick interrupted 
him by saying : " Do you know, sir, what I would 
do under present conditions if I were king of 
France? As soon as war was declared, or as 
soon as England committed any hostile act 
against France, as she is reported to have done 
in the Mediterranean, I should send a large army 
to Westphalia and without delay invade the elec- 
torate of Hanover. That is the surest way of 

curbing this " Immediately after finishing 

this harsh sentence the king retired to his cab- 
inet, leaving the astonished ambassador alone in 
the reception room. In his report to Versailles 
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Latouche did not mention the severe epithet ap- 
plied by the king to his English uncle. 

By his ostentatious lack of formality Fred- 
erick evidently desired to deprive his communi- 
cation of an official character. On the 5th of 
April he instructed Knyphausen, his ambassador 
at Paris, to treat the matter as coming from 
himself, and to recommend the invasion of Han- 
over to Minister Rouille as his own idea. 

Accordingly when Knyphausen talked to 
Rouille, the minister first repeated what he had 
told him on a previous occasion, that no plan of 
operations had been arranged and that the in- 
tention was to wait until England really showed 
her hand. Should she actually attack, a diver- 
sion would undoubtedly have to be made into 
the territory of the elector of Hanover and his 
allies. The minister added that France hoped 
that the king of Prussia alone would undertake 
the campaign against Hanover, since the geo- 
graphical location of his state would enable him 
to succeed quickly, and in the electorate of Han- 
over he would find rich compensation for the 
expense in which the war would involve him. 

Soon after this conversation Marshal Lowen- 
dahl, the able commander-in-chief in the last 
war, spoke to the Prussian ambassador about 
the desirable military role intended for his mas- 
ter, and hinted at the possibility that he might 
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be honored with an order to go to Berlin to con- 
sult with the king on a plan of operations. 

Frederick never expected such an issue. His 
own proposition was for the purpose of smother- 
ing the war flame at its first appearance. What 
France advised was likely to scatter the brands 
all over Europe, because Prussia's first appear- 
ance in Hanover would bring Austria and Russia 
to the rescue. The king found new ground for 
his old suspicion that France folk>wed the 
" principle of putting on her allies all the bur- 
dens of war and keeping her own hands free, 
that she might be able to act as she pleased." 

Frederick instructed Knyphausen, in case the 
French minister should again refer to the sub- 
ject, to reply in the most courteous and c<Mi- 
siderate manner that his master would always 
be glad to take every possible part in anything 
concerning France, but that it would be difficult 
for him to carry out the diversion desired. 
Rouille ought to remember that each summer 
the monarch had to contend with 60,000 Rus- 
sians in Courland, which was 00 small matter; 
that he also had to reckon with the Saxons; and 
, that in the third place 80.000 Austrians could be 
quickly assembled on his borders ; that he could 
not count with certainty either on Denmark or 
the Porte; in short, that without some powerful 
support he alone could not assume the entire 
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burden of the war. Without showing the slight- 
est irritation or assuming a tone of reproach, 
Knyphausen was to mention on this occasion 
that during the second Silesian war France did 
not live up to the provisions of the Paris treaty 
of 1744. If she now desired to involve the king 
in an enterprise of such magnitude, it would be 
necessary to give guarantees of active support. 

Rouille underestimated Frederick's statesman- 
ship and even his common sense if he thought 
he could overreach him in a matter which did 
not in the least concern Prussia, and succeed in 
doing this to such an extent that the king's 
retreat, and even any independent movement, 
would become impossible. The treaty of Bres- 
lau, dated June 5, 1741, the only existing alli- 
ance between Prussia and France, obligated both 
parties, as Frederick specially emphasized, only 
to mutual defense of their possessions in Europe. 

Furthermore this treaty was near its expira- 
tion, which would occur on the 5th of June, 1756. 
It was very important for the French ally to 
inquire carefully whether the other party to the 
treaty was willing to renew it. Latouche tried 
hard to lead the conversation up to this subject 
when talking to the Prussian ministers, but did 
not succeed. He reported at home that his ef- 
forts were purposely disregarded and the dis- 
cussion was turned to other matters. He gained 
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the impression that the king of Prussia bad no 
intention of becoming reconciled with his oppo- 
nents, but wished to shape his policy according 
to coming events. 

This supposition was correct. Early in June, 
Podewils reported to the king concerning the 
Frenchman's fruitless hints, and Frederick 
lauded his clever minister, adding: " Latouche 
did very well not to insist; we prefer to see them 
come." 

Frederick had already made up his mind not 
to bind himself again, and least of all at the 
present time. He obeyed his dying father's 
warning to beware of alliances. The rule which 
he laid down to his successors was : " No policy 
for far ahead; no advance treaties." He claimed 
that it had been in his favor not to have found 
any binding treaties in 1740, and now, in 1752, 
he kept close to France but desired no alliance 
with her, in order that he might be free to de- 
cide his future policy. 

Naturally France, on the eve of a war, was 
anxious to strengthen the ties binding her to 
her most valuable ally, the only one who did not 
demand any financial compensation. Advances, 
however, were made with hesitancy, step by 
step, and in a roundabout way. In June King 
Frederick made a journey through his western 
provinces, and while on the Rhine granted his 
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former secretary, Darget, permission to meet 
him in Wesel. The French ministry promptly 
selected this popular and honest man as a con- 
fidant and helper, although he held only an in- 
ferior position. Darget, who had just applied 
for a financial appointment in Paris, was given 
one of the customary sinecures, and furnished 
with elaborate written instructions for his trip. 
If the king of Prussia should ask him where in 
his opinion France, in case of rupture with Eng- 
land, would strike her first blow, he was to reply 
that he thought it would be in the Netherlands 
and Holland. Should the answer then be, 
"Why not in Hanover?" he was to say that 
France probably was willing to carry out such 
a plan, but he thought it could not be done un- 
less she had an agreement with the Berlin court, 
and he did not know whether that was the case ; 
the king probably knew best. In this manner 
Frederick could perhaps be induced to throw 
some light on his intentions. Records do not 
show whether France's chosen tool had an op- 
portunity at Wesel to test this kind of diplomacy. 
From the Rhine, Frederick, accompanied only 
by Colonel Balbi and a page, undertook the 
much-discussed excursion to Holland where, on 
the Freckschuyte, between Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, dressed in an ordinary colored suit and 
black wig, he introduced himself as the king of 
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Poland's musical director to Henri de Catt, a 
young Swiss, who afterward became his reader. 

It was the counterpart of the Strasburg ad- 
venture of 1740, — a surprising act which, accord- 
ing to Darget, those not familiar with the long's 
many accomplishments could not consider com- 
patible with his majesty. 

At the end of June, after returning to Pots- 
dam and the old routine, the king was again 
approached with an elaborate question by his 
ever uneasy ally. Latouche asked for informa- 
tion as to how, in case of war with England, his 
court could most effectively utiUze the 20,000 
hired troops kept at France's disposal in Ger- 
many; they were from Brunswick, Hesse, Wurt- 
temberg and Baireuth, Frederick gave orders 
to reply that France would have to judge for 
herself, as she was better informed about her 
own interests than the king of Prussia could be. 

In the meantime, the storm signals increased. 
Early in July, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
notified Frederick that England offered the 
Brunswick court rich subsidies and the hand of 
an English princess for the abandonment of 
France, and soon afterward he learned that Eng- 
land had already struck a bargain with the court 
at Cassel. The prince expressed the belief that 
King George, who spent the summer in Han- 
over, did nothing but offer money to German 
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princes, from which he concluded that England 
intended to conduct her war in Europe rather 
tiian on the ocean. 

From America came news that on the 7th of 
June, opposite Lewisbnrg, the English admiral 
had attacked and vanquished two French frig- 
ates, after a hard fight. On the 25th of July, 
Latouche notified Berlin officially that France, 
in view of the attack, had immediately recalled 
her representatives from London and Hanover, 
that a plan of operations would be quickly ar- 
ranged and that it would be submitted to Prussia 
for approval. 

King Frederick decided to break the silence 
which he had kept for the last few weeks. At 
Sans Souci, by special request of the Versailles 
court, he granted the French ambassador an 
audience on the 27th of July, at which he gained 
the impression that France now seemed inclined 
to strike England in her most sensitive spot, — 
Hanover. He told Latouche, in conformity with 
his previous explanation on this subject, that he 
could not cooperate in this move, but two days 
later he instructed Knyphausen to refer the 
French ministers to Denmark, where assistance 
could perhaps be obtained. 

As to the part which he was expected to take 
in the operations, the king again told Knyp- 
hausen in his next letter of his ill treatment dur- 
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ing the last war, when France cctolly left him 
to his own resources, and about the difficulty of 
his present position, owing to hostile neighbors. 
Knyphausen was to make it clear that, unless 
France was openly supported by Turkey, Prussia 
could not take any active part, and without an 
alHance with Denmark and that state's active 
cooperation, she could not proceed against 
Hanover, 

Frederick also mentioned that the armies of 
the small German rulers were absolutely out of 
the question in a campaign against Hanover. 
Prospects as to Danish assistance looked more 
favorable, because there was a rumor abroad 
that the czarina would land the hired troops de- 
manded by English at Liibeck, thus bringing to 
Denmark the danger of having these northern 
strangers encamped in the duchy of Holstein 
and placed at the disposal of the House of Got- 
torp, which was seeking revenge and had not yet 
forgotten the loss of Schleswig. 

The king of Prussia did not consider it proba- 
ble that France would at once proceed ener- 
getically against Hanover or Belgium, which 
state had served during the preceding war as 
security for losses suffered in America. He 
thought for a moment, — if France should grant 
neutraHty to the Austrian Netherlands, — of hav- 
ing the two German powers, Prussia and Aus- 
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tria, in spite of all the accumulated hatred and 
disputes between them, act jointly as friendly 
mediators between the quarreling western 
powers, 

Knyphausen sent many reports showing how 
quickly the war excitement of July had disap- 
peared from Versailles, where now the opinion 
prevailed that if at all possible the fighting would 
be confined to the sea and the colonies. The 
weakness of the French ministers in continuing 
negotiations with overbearing Albion, in spite 
of all that had happened, appeared to the king 
of Prussia as being without precedent in the 
world's history, and as likely to deprive the 
state of Louis XIV of all respect in Europe. He 
likened French statesmen to children who, hold- 
ing their hands in front of their faces, think 
themselves invisible. He declared that the first 
moment's advantage was forever lost. 
■ Frederick was informed in July that a peer 
of France, the duke of Nivernais, would be sent 
as a plenipotentiary to formulate with him the 
steps necessary to be taken in view of the sit- 
uation. The departure of the aristocratic mes- 
senger, however, was postponed from week to 
week and from month to month. At the end of 
September Knyphausen was informed that the 
king of France had implicit confidence in Ni- 
vernais and empowered him to write his own 
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instructions. Frederick, when notified of this 
fact, angrily replied that, whether Nivernais 
wrote them or not, he would not be guided by 
them, but by the position which France would 
take. 

Three more months passed before the messen- 
ger started, although Frederick had written to 
Knyphausen to tell the French ministry that 
important and remarkable information had come 
to him, details of which he would present to the 
duke on arrival. This hint could hardly be mis- 
understood. 

For a considerable time there had been ru- 
mors afloat of an approaching reconciliation be- 
tween Prussia and England. Toward the end 
of 1754 it became known that the hereditary 
prince of Hesse-Cassel had embraced Catholi- 
cism ; the matter had been kept secret for a long 
time, and the old landgrave Wilhelm, uneasy 
over the religion of his grandsons and the future 
of his Protestant country, made preventive ar- 
rangements for his state and House, which ar- 
rangements he placed under the supervision and 
protection of the Protestant powers, — Prussia, 
England, Holland and Denmark. 

This revived old recollections of the historical 
days when England and Brandenburg fought 
side by side in behalf of a common interest, to 
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preserve the Protestant succession to the Eng- 
lish throne. On this occasion the duke of New- 
castle expressed to the Prussian secretary of 
legation, Mitchell, his king's and the entire min- 
istry's satisfaction with the example set by 
Prussia to the other Protestant powers. 
Mitchell replied with a simple phrase of polite- 
ness, and that answer had Frederick's approval. 

In March, 1755, the king said: " I know only 
too well that the moment to speak about the 
return to a closer friendship is not yet at hand." _ 
Four days later he granted Bockerodt, the as- 
sistant secretary of state in the foreign depart- 
ment, two months' vacation, for a trip. to the 
Spa and Aix-Ia-Chapelle, with the express un- 
derstanding that " for particular reasons " he 
must not visit the city of Hanover, either going 
or coming. 

A few weeks later, when Frederick set out on 
his western trip, it was impossible to avoid Han- 
over without taking a long, roundabout route. 
It seemed advisable to find out in advance 
through the Brunswick relatives how a passage 
across that territory would be regarded. This 
inquiry caused sanguine conjectures at the court 
of Herrenhausen, where King George had re- 
cently arrived; the reply was that the distin- 
guished traveler would be royally received. 
Frederick then instructed his ministry to in- 
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form the Brunswick college of counselors of- 
ficially and " very politely " of his impending 
journey, requesting at the same time that all 
distinctions and homage be avoided, as he de- 
sired to travel incognito. 

Nothing was said about meeting his uncle 
from England. The rumor of reconciHation, 
which had been persistently circulated at The 
Hague and in Denmark, found new believers 
nevertheless. Before Frederick started on his 
, trip the Austrian ambassador wrote to Count 
Kaunitz that a good friend had told him in con- 
fidence of the approaching reconciliation be- 
tween the Prussian and English courts. 

After his return from Wesel in July, Frederick 
gave some advice to the Brunswick court, from 
which his attitude toward England may be 
judged. The prince of Wales's wooing of one 
of the duke's daughters appeared to him as the 
most advantageous offer that could be made to 
the father; but the latter considered it prema- 
ture and improper for his " good, dear sister," 
Duchess Charlotte, to be sent at once with the 
two eldest princesses on a visit to Hanover. He 
also saw an advantage in the liberal oflfer of 
soldier's pay which Brunswick would be free to 
accept in December, when her subsidy treaty 
with France expired. He called attention, how- 
ever, to the fact that such an agreement could 
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painfully embarrass the duke if war should 
break out. Furthermore, he requested his 
brother-in-law not to be named throughout the 
negotiations, and to make it appear even as if 
no advice had been requested from Potsdam. 

But in the castle at Herrenhausen there was 
a resolution to draw the king of Prussia into the 
negotiations with Brunswick. Among the mem- 
bers of the king of England's suite was, as cus- 
tomary on trips to Germany, the secretary of 
state for German and northern affairs, now 
Count Holdernesse, after Newcastle's transfer 
to the treasury department. On the 9th of Au- 
gust this lord hurried to Brunswick, preceded by 
a letter from Freiherr von Munchhausen, presi- 
dent of the Hanoverian secret counselors, indi- 
cating pretty plainly that the family connection 
would depend upon the ability of the duke or 
duchess to make the king of Prussia agree to 
remain neutral in case of a French attack upon 
Hanover. In an audience with the duke. Count 
Holdernesse demanded stjll more: Prussia 
should not only promise not to interfere with 
the repulse of a French attack against Hanover, 
but should warn France and prevent the attack. 

Back in Hanover, Count Holdernesse ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the result of his 
trip; the careworn faces of the German secret 
counselors brightened, and soon the newspapers 
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reported that on the 6th of September, the day 
before leaving Herrenhausen, King George at 
his table publicly offered a toast to the king of 
Prussia, his future ally. 

Such assurance was not quite justified as yet. 
To the first English message sent by Munch- 
hausen Frederick replied to his relatives in 
Brunswick that everybody had a right to make 
arrangements for his security, but that there was 
neither any cause nor the proper time for a for- 
mal declaration. 

The second and more urgent demand made by 
Count Holdernesse elicited no reply from Fred- 
erick, who treated it as if it had not been re- 
ceived, by offering in his letter (the contents of 
which were to be communicated to Hanover, and 
to both western powers) his services as a medi- 
ator in their American differences, without re- 
ferring to the continental war mentioned by 
Holdernesse. On the same day he stated in a 
confidential letter to Duke Karl that under dif- 
ferent conditions he would not have deemed the 
English proposal worthy of a reply, and that the 
answer he sent was given only out of regard for 
the interests of his brother-in-law and niece. To 
him, the duke, however, he felt bound to say in 
absolute secrecy that England would never force 
from him the promise demanded, but that in the 
duke's as well as in Prussia's interest it would 
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be beat to keep the matter pending and not to 
destroy all English hope, Somewhat later, after 
Holdernesse in anticipation of Prussian media- 
tion had promised to obtain details of American 
laws, Frederick again wrote to the duke that it 
was very important to gain time. 

This was followed by a sudden reversal of 
opinion. On the first of September, without hav- 
ing received any news from Hanover during the 
six intervening days, Frederick again wrote to 
his brother-in-law. He stated that after further 
considering the matter he felt, since his treaty 
with France for mutual defense would expire the 
next spring, that an agreement could then per- 
haps be made with England as to Hanover's 
neutraUty; at the same time he requested the 
duke not to mention the king's name in the mat- 
ter, but to arrange things so that England would 
make some propositions. On the following day 
he demanded from his London representative an 
opinion as to whether the British ministry con- 
sidered it important to see its king's possessions 
in Germany secured by a neutrality treaty, or 
whether it was a matter of indifiference. 

This change in attitude was due to certain in- 
formation which Frederick had just received 
from The Hague, to the effect that a subsidy 
treaty had been signed at St. Petersburg, plac- 
ing 70,000 Russians at England's disposal. 
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Negotiations for such an agreement were be- 
gun two years previously, when Frederick felt 
much concerned about them, but he no longer 
believed they would be successful. He was 
under the impression that Williams, the new 
English ambassador, who went to Russia at the 
beginning of 1755, had instructions merely to 
keep the fire smoldering and not to let it die out 
altogether. Thenceforward the changes in 
these negotiations served as a compass for the 
king's politics. 

The information obtained from The Hague 
was not confirmed, and early in October Fred- 
erick learned that out of formal and material 
consideration the English government refused 
to ratify the treaty signed by the ambassador; 
at the same time Holdernesse again demanded 
in Brunswick Prussian guarantees for ■ Han- 
over's protection, and also against France. 
Frederick promptly refused the demand as ab- 
surd, adding that he was willing to guarantee 
for Prussia, but could not give any orders to 
France. He called it arrogance to think that 
everybody was obliged to defend such a poor 
little country and spoke in unmistakable terms 
of his suspicions of British sincerity. 

The Prussian representative Mitchell was in- 
structed to say in London that the appearance of 
Russian troops in Germany would cause the 
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king of Prussia to take part in the war; he hoped 
that this threat would awaken new doubts of 
the advisability of concluding the subsidy treaty 
with Russia. The Hanover ministry sent a letter 
calling attention to a guarantee for Hanover as- 
sumed by Frederick William I many years be- 
fore. Frederick directed that this letter should 
be answered, " according to Vienna court style," 
by entangling one parenthesis with another and 
making the sentence so long " that nobody could 
understand what was meant," 

Williams and the Russian ministers signed a 
new document the last of September which was 
acceptable at Westminster. In November the 
king of Prussia, uneasy and impatient, asked the 
Brunswick mediator whether the additional de- 
tails promised by Count Holdernesse had ar- 
rived. The new proposals did not come to him 
by way of Brunswick, but direct from London, 

After Charles Fox, the recently appointed sec- 
ond secretary of state, had done the preliminary 
work by declaring to Mitchell his devotion to the 
king of Prussia, and mentioning particularly the 
purely defensive purpose of the English- 
Russian agreement, Holdernesse officially invited 
the Prussian representative to a conference and, 
by order of the king of England, handed him a 
copy of the agreement with Russia. He added 
that his master was ready not only to renew in 
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brief form' the previous guarantees of Prussian 
possessions, but to form a still closer alliance 
with Prussia and, in view of it, to grant the 
Prussian merchant vessels a fair compensation 
for the damage suffered during the last war. It 
would depend on Prussia whether, like Spain in 
the South, she would maintain peace in the 
North, as the king of Prussia held a command- 
ing position, the olive branch in one hand and 
the sword in the other. 

King Frederick decided to take the- important 
step. On the 7th of December he instructed 
Mitchell to thank the English ministers for their 
communications and to add, word for word, 
without changing a single expression: " I 
thought that the matter could be arranged be- 
tween the king of England and myself by con- 
cluding for the period of the present European 
troubles, a neutrality treaty for Germany with- 
out mentioning either France or Russia, so as 
to hurt nobody's feelings, and by this considera- 
tion to enable me to work more effectively for 
the reconciliation of the two warring or es- 
tranged nations." 

Thus Frederick declared himself ready to do 
that which until then he had decidedly refused to 
do. Whether the proposed agreement named 
France or not, it barred her road to Hanover. 
The king decided to disregard all other consid- 
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erations because the gain was important, upon 
the granting of which he raade Tiis consent de- 
pendent. The roads should also be barred 
against the Russians; they, too, should be for- 
bidden to enter Germany. 

The last communication of Lord Holdernesse 
made it appear very probable that England, 
would accept this condition. The English- 
Kussian treaty meant constant danger for Prus- 
sia so long as England remained among King 
Frederick's enemies, but the moment Prussia 
gained England's friendship she secured a most 
important advantage, and could hope to see the 
Russian bear — to use the king's favorite expres- 
sion — chained by his British leader. 

The negotiations between Prussia and Eng- 
land were the direct consequence of those be- 
tween Russia and England; without the treaty 
of St. Petersburg there would have been no 
Westminster convention such as was now in 
course of preparation. 

Years prior to that time Lord Hyndford de- 
clared that the king of Prussia feared Russia 
more than God, while Valory regarded the 
dread of Russia as hereditary at Berlin; both 
gentlemen seemed justified in their views. 

Whenever Frederick desired to discourage 
French advances, he spoke of Russia as a nail 
in his flesh; he purposely made France believe 
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that he feared Russia " like a child fears the 
black man." On one occasion, however, he 
stated that Russia was not quite so terrible as 
one might perhaps think, adding: " Russians do 
not eat little children." 

He was perfectly familiar with Russia's cor- 
rupt administration, and indignant over the 
squandering of money at that court, where the 
income from the empire and the receipts from 
abroad were consumed, while as he jestingly said 
occasionally the czarina owed money to her 
baker and butcher. Furthermore, he knew that 
the army's organization was bad and its leader- 
ship worse ; he called it a robust body without 
a head; up to the time he first faced the Rus- 
sians in battle and even later he undoubtedly 
underestimated their strength. 

His own weakness in a war with Russia, ac- 
cording to his opinion, was his inability to use 
an oflFensive movement. When Voltaire con- 
gratulated him in advance on victories in Russia, 
he wrote back that no laurels could be gained on 
the river Neva. As mentioned before, if there 
had been an open rupture in 1749, Frederick 
would have vacated eastern Prussia without fir- 
ing a shot, because he did not believe that there 
could be a war with Russia without facing Aus- 
tria at the same time, nor a war with Austria 
while Russia remained at home. 
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This was the basis of all his calculations. At 
the close of 1755 Frederick, to avoid a clash with 
Russia, consented in England's interest to a step 
prejudicial to France, which he had previously 
rejected; but in doing this he considered much 
more than merely his position toward Russia. 
While in itself the Russian power was by no 
means prominent, it really could decide peace or 
war on the continent at that time, because with- 
out Russia's assistance Austria could not think 
of attacking Prussia. According to Frederick's 
view, to avoid war with Russia meant to avoid 
war altogether. 

He was not the only one who thus saw mat- 
ters. Frequently Count Podewils was of dif- 
ferent opinion and sounded a note of warning. 
This time, however, the old pessimist congratu- 
lated his master, who soon took him into his con- 
fidence concerning the negotiations begun in 
London. Podewils considered what had been 
done a master stroke if it succeeded in turning 
into an advantage a critical complication which 
otherwise would have yielded only wounds and 
injury. He expressed the belief that some 
means could be found to convince France of the 
necessity and harmlessness of the turn taken. 

But Podewils still believed that the agreement 
of the two imperial courts against Prussia was 
simply of a defensive nature. To convince him 
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of the contrary the king communicated to him, 
through Eichel, the contents of two documents 
kept in his secret box. One of them, received 
two years before, was the protocol of a coun- 
. selors' meeting which took place at Moscow on 
the a5th and 26th of May, 1753. It was signed 
by eighteen dignitaries, and the czarina fondly 
called it her political testament; it showed for 
Russian politics the principle that every possible 
effort must be made to push the king of Prus- 
sia's power back into the formerly narrow con- 
flnes; preparations on a large scale should make 
it possible pot only to assist King George by a 
diversion if Prussia should attack Hanover, but 
also, from Russia's own desire, to declare war 
against Prussia if it should become necessary in 
order to subdue the restless neighbor. 

The second document showed that in Octo- 
ber, immediately after sigtiing the treaty with 
England, the Russian counselors passed a new 
resolution to the effect that the army should be 
mobilized immediately in case Prussia attacked 
one of Russia's allies, or one of these allies as- 
sailed Prussia. 

In view of this resolution, which shortly after 
London had been informed of it came to Fred- 
erick's knowledge in the customary way through 
Dresden, and convinced him of his new policy's 
necessity and correctness, he wrote to his am- 
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bassador at Vienna, Klinggraeffen, that he was 
well aware of the dose connection between the 
two imperial courts and of their plans, but that 
Providence had thwarted them. 

A week later Frederick communicated to the 
same ambassador: "I can assure you that at 
present I can regard with the greatest equanim- 
ity anything my enemies may plan and th^t, 
provided the English system remains in its pres- 
ent shape, I shall have no fear about anything 
else." 

When rumor predicted a Russian invasion of 
Germany for the following February, the king 
wrote to KHnggraeffen that the inventors of that 
report could not have thought of anything more 
unreasonable, because as the ambassador knew 
the Russian troops provided for in the agreement 
could be ordered out only by the king of Eng- 
land, and from all military preparations made 
by the Vienna court so far it was only too clear 
that Austria harbored evil intentions toward 
Russia and hoped for an opportunity of fishing 
in cloudy water. He added: "She may, how- 
ever, be greatly mistaken and things may not 
turn out as she hopes." 

Frederick began the new year full of confi- 
dence and hope for continued peace. The first 
days completed the negotiations. On the i6th of 
January, 1756, at Westminster, the neutrality 
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convention for Germany was signed, wholly on 
the basis indicated by Prussia, with an additional 
paragraph in favor of the Prussian merchant 
vessels. 

Both monarchs vowed peace and friendship, in 
the midst of the warring going on in America 
which might perhaps involve Europe. Each 
promised not to invade the other's territory, 
either directly or indirectly ; they obligated them- 
selves to prevent their allies from undertaking 
anything against these territories; the conclud- 
ing paragraph read : " If, contrary to all expecta- 
tion and in violation of peace, which the high 
contracting parties mean to maintain in Ger- 
many through this agreement, a foreign power 
under any pretext sends troops into Germany, 
both high contracting parties will unite their 
fighting strength to resist the invasion by such 
foreign troops and the breach of peace, and to 
maintain quiet in Germany, in accordance with 
the object of this treaty." 

At Podewils's suggestion the term " Roman 
Empire " used in the original British draft was 
replaced by " Germany," because King Fred- 
erick did not wish to be bound in any circum- 
stances to defend the Austrian Netherlands or 
the district of Burgundy, pertaining to the Ro- 
man Empire; a secret paragraph expressly ex- 
cepted this territory from the agreement. 
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The next and rather dehcate task for both 
powers was to communicate the contents of the 
treaty to the allies of each, — on the one hand to 
France, and on the other to Russia. It re- 
mained to be seen whether the two suppositions 
on which the king of Prussia based his action 
were justified, whether Russia would adhere to 
England, and France to Russia, whether the 
czarina and her counselors were willing to 
forego the hatred they felt toward the Prussian 
king for the friendship and gold of England, 
and whether at Versailles the motives of the old 
ally would be sufficiently appreciated not to 
create a desire to make him suffer for his treaty 
with the enemy. 

On the I2th of January, 1756, four days prior 
to the ratification of the Westminster conven- 
tion, Duke de Nivernais arrived in Berlin. 
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CHAPTER V 

ADMINISTRATION REFORMS AND PRO- 
TECTION OF NATIONAL LABOR 

ON the threshold of his retgn the successor 
of Frederick the Great was urgently ad- 
vised by his friends to resume the gov- 
ernment principles and administrative institu- 
tions of his grandfather. King Frederick Wil- 
liam I. In one of the memorials devoted to the 
problems of Prussia's domestic politics, which 
had been written by his subsequent minister, 
Woellner, for the successor to the throne, the 
claim was asserted especially for the financial 
administration that " the machine of state would 
in its essentials have to be mounted again 
exactly as Frederick William I had insti- 
tuted it, in which everything was simple, 
concise and adapted to the conditions of the 
country." 

But if the simplest forms of administration 

were at the same time always the best, the art 

and science of administration would never have 

had need to develop. The experience of an- 
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other century had taught that everywhere the 
task of administrative politics had grown more 
elaborate and intricate, and the problem of 
bringing the claims and conditions of the great 
productive branches of industry, tride and agri- 
culture in harmony with one another had be- 
come increasingly difficult. It was a problem 
the solution of which, as we shall presently see, 
had been one of the endeavors on the part of 
Frederick the Great. 

He himself wished to accept the principles 
and system of his father as inviolable. How- 
ever, did he fail to appreciate the conditions to 
which the conservative principle is subject at 
all times? It was only a proof of Frederick's 
greatness as a statesman that after twenty-five 
years he thought of the reorganization and 
strengthening of the administrative machine for 
the increasing needs of his state. Thus in the 
second half of his reign he undertook more 
extensive innovations than before, which as a 
matter of fact left the foundation untouched, but 
essentially changed the whole course and organ- 
ization of the administration. 

The most decisive administrative reorgantza-- 
tion was brought about in connection with the' 
reform of taxation. 

The king had set himself a high ideal. So-' 
cial, administrative and fiscal reforms had to be' 
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carried out simultaneously. By simplifying the 
administration, by a more synoptical arrange- 
ment of levy, a better financial result was to be 
produced, and at the same time the opportunity 
created to relieve poverty and to impose a 
greater contribution upon the wealthy. 

Frederick had occupied himself with these 
thoughts for a long time. Already, in 1743, he 
had pointed out to the general directorate what 
he disliked in the existing system of indirect 
taxation, — " too much detail in the excise," 
which burdened commerce inordinately; the 
arbitrary computation of the taxes, and the 
chicanery in which the excise officials indulged. 

The king in those days specified a well 
fixed purpose: levy should be taken on each 
article only once and in one place only, and the 
tariff should be fixed so that the merchant 
would be able to ascertain the amount of the 
tax beforehand. The manner in which this 
could be accomplished was left to a discussion 
in the general directorate. 

Again, in 1748, the ruler had told Minister 
Boden : "According to my principle it should 
always be considered in what manner the poor, 
the small artisan, and the manufacturer can be 
taxed upon those commodities which are abso- 
lutely necessary for their sustenance, and there- 
fore beer, bread and meat, which the poor are 
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living upon, have in fairness to be taxed very 
lightly." 

The genera) directorate did not fail to refer 
to this order as soon as shortages were notice- 
able in the excise department. With these sug- 
gestions pressed on its attention, the authority 
could not make any headway. During the war 
no less than four of the five department chiefs 
died : Happe, Katte, Adam Ludwig von Blumen- 
thal and Boden. The sole survivor and suc- 
cessor of Viereck, who had resigned previous 
to the war, Frederick WilHam von Borcke, whose 
services in the administration of the electoral 
Saxonian contribution had been found wanting", 
handed in his resignation in 1764. Frederick 
had frequently complained that it was a difficult 
matter to find suitable men for the post of min- 
isters; what he expected was, as he explained 
on one occasion to one of them, the combination 
of noble birth with expert knowledge, and a de- 
votion to the duties based upon Hking and in- 
clination. 

Presently he replaced the old' stock by two 
chancellors of the exchequer, — Valentin von 
Massow from Minden and Christian von Blu- 
menthal, who had done excellent service in Mag- 
deburg. The young, eminently gifted and ex- 
traordinarily industrious privy councilor of 
finance was Ludwig Philip von Hagen. 
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When the new ministers had assembled in 
Potsdam, in the third year of peace, for the 
annual debate upon the budget, the king dis- 
cussed the necessity for raising the state rev- 
enue. Massow, who had charge of the treasury 
administration, declared that the country was 
too exhausted in consequence of the war to bear 
the additional burden. As chancellor of the 
exchequer twenty years before Massow had in- 
curred severe blame, hence his appointment to 
the orphaned general directorate may have been 
a makeshift rather than that a great statesman 
and arithmetician were seen in him ; but at all 
events, after his death in 1775, the king fully 
recognized his " skill " and " patriotism." 

The king had made preparations after the 
ministerial debate to carry his tax reform 
through without his new ministers. Evidently 
he had once more strengthened himself in the 
opinion to which he had been already led by 
previous perceptions : that his " big wigs," as he 
liked fo call his ministers, were merely trained 
administration' artists who were plodding along 
m the old rut, but men of no great foresight and 
creative ideas, not even of adaptability. Of 
Boden, whom he had formerly held in such high 
esteem, he said during the war that this man of 
commerce, of high finance and exchange, did not 
possess the slightest notion or knowledge. This 
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did not deny, however, that the performances of 
a few of these ministers in their own sphere 
were greatly esteemed and warmly appreciated. 

When Hagen after an official activity of seven 
years died in 1771, the king in a decree to the 
general electorate called him " a minister the 
like of whom His Royal Majesty may well wish 
to have many of, but of whom he has unfortu- 
nately only a few." Frederick ordered that a 
picture of the deceased which had been donated 
by him should be solemnly exhibited in the audi- 
ence chamber, which had hitherto contained only 
the likeness of King Frederick William I, " in 
full assembly and with open doors to the per- 
petual memory of this honest servant of the 
state." 

Now, three months previous to the conference 
of ministers, the French physician Helvetius had 
arrived in Potsdam for a visit of seyeral weeks, 
warmly recommended by D'Alembert. He was 
already known to the king as an author and, in 
spite of reservations on principle, made welcome 
as a man of the world, of intellect and fine taste, 
and as one who suffered persecution. The 
physician was also an experienced financier, who 
had acquired his wealth as a partner in one of 
the large French excise leaseholds, and Fred- 
erick had been eager for some time to learn 
something definite about this French system of 
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which Krockow and Quintus had told him sev- 
eral things. After Helvetius's departure the 
ruler resolved to make a trial of it and requested 
him through D'Argens, who later denied all par- 
ticipation, to send him experts from France, con- 
sisting of a foreman and five assistants, in order 
to be able to prepare everything necessary for 
the next fiscal year. 

Thus, in the beginning of 1766, there ap- 
peared at the Prussian court the man who dur- 
ing the following two decades eclipsed all the 
native financiers. He was de la Haye de 
Launay, welcomed by Frederick as the Jupiter 
who was going to disentangle a chaos. 

Originally the king's intention was simply to 
introduce the general leasehold system, after the 
French model for the levy of duty and excise. 
He negotiated through de Launay with a syndi- 
cate of Parisian capitaHsts. De Launay's in- 
dorsers, however, were unable or disinclined to 
deposit the 300,000 dollars ( German ) which 
were asked as an advance on the cost of installa- 
tion, or perhaps as a security bond. 

It was easily explainable why the king ob- 
jected to have an " areopagus of beggars " from 
Paris interfere with his affairs. He proposed to 
Launay, as the only one in whom he had confi- 
dence, to intrust him and four assistants with 
the administration for a fixed salary and a share 
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in the net profits. On the 14th of July, 1766, 
an agreement was made upon this basis to con- 
tinue until May 31, 1772. The administration 
took charge of the indirect taxes under the 
supervision, but not under the management of 
one of the ministers, with salaries aggregating 
60,000 marks and five per cent, commission on 
what would accrue over the revenue of the fiscal 
year 1765-66. 

Previous to this reorganization of the admin- 
istration the king had discussed the principles 
of the desirable tariflf reform with his new con- 
fidential man. 

In a personally written decree which Fred- 
erick issued on March 15, 1766, on De Launay's 
proposals, the social-poHtical tendency of the 
reform scheme was taken first into considera- 
tion. The most indispensable foodstuffs were 
to be exempt from excise duty, or at least to be 
under a very light taxation only, while all arti- 
cles of luxury were to be heavily assessed. 
Bread was not to be taxed at all. De Launay 
intended, in order to make up for the deficit, to 
impose a heavier tax than before upon meat and 
beer, but the king would not permit it, as the 
taxation was too oppressive to the people. He 
was willing to allow a slight increase on meat 
and domestic beer, but showed no consideration 
for foreign beers, wines, French Hqueurs, pepper. 
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cinnamon, spices, — in a word, " all that belong^ 
to luxury." " Then," said he, " the poor would 
not be the paying part, nor the artisan, nor the 
soldier, for it is they whose advocate I declare 
myself, and whose cause I have to lead." It 
should be remembered that the soldier in those 
days had to buy his own bread in times of peace; 
consequently the repeal of the com tax meant a 
great relief. 

The same point was developed four weeks 
later in the " Declaration Patent " of April 14, 
1766, which substantiated the necessity of the 
reform and organized a commission to work out 
a new tariff. The com tax, however, had been 
totally abolished in accordance with the priflci- 
ples agreed upon between the king and De 
Launay, with the exception of a slight inspec- 
tion toll of two pfennigs per bushel which. was 
introduced for the prevention of smuggling. 

On the other hand, the excise duty on brandy 
was increased to cover the deficit, and it bore 
heavily also on wines; the duty on beer was 
raised one pfennig per quart and that on meat 
one pfennig per pound, an increase which did 
not apply to pork as the food of the poor. One 
purpose of the reform was announced as that of 
establishing the state revenues upon a fixed and 
continuous basis, without striving for an exces- 
sive increase in the taxation. Hence there was 
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no concealing the fact that an increase was vir- 
tually intended. But, coincident with the higher 
taxes, there was to be a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden. The king publicly declared 
that since the war he had continually striven to 
help his subjects and to afford them relief by 
" putting the burden upon a fair proportionate 
basis, so that they could be borne by equally 
strong shoulders and according to the capacity 
oi the contributor." 

It was the fundamental idea of the law^ of 
1743 and 1748, and that which Frederick in 1768 
pronounced in his new Political Testament: 
" Fairness and humaneness must always figure 
in the administration of the exchequer; humane- 
ness must be in the chair and prescribe the 
manner of taxes; fairness demands that nobody 
pays taxes to the state which are beyond his 
capacity, and that they remain in proportion. 
He who has only a hundred dollars to live on 
is not to pay more than two dollars, whereas he 
who has an income of a thonsand dollars is able 
to pay a hundred dollars without any incon- 
venience. The taxes must neither apply to the 
laborer, nor to the soldier, nor to the poor, but 
only to the wealthy and rich." 

No one could deny, regarding the foundation 
of direct taxation in Prussia of those days, that 
the message promulgated was only a beautiful 
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dream. The ability and the achievement re- 
mained far behind the wish and the intention. 
The attempt at a material reform of the excise 
administration failed. The needs of the state 
revenue spoke too peremptorily. The imme- 
diate commission for the working out of new 
tariffs, which had been appointed in the summer 
of 1768, and which was composed of representa-. 
tives of the old oflicialdom, introduced into the 
discussion of the new regime, with a clear- 
headed conception and great expert knowledge, 
a series of proposals to which the French al- 
ways opposed the fear that through them the 
finances of the state would suffer. 

In technical matters concerning excise affairs, 
the king relied upon De Launay. and conse- 
quently the victory was his. While on Decem- 
ber 21, 1768, it was decreed that the excise taxes 
hitherto levied on all foreign goods should re- 
main in force, the fate of the social-political pro- 
gramme, without its author being able to meas- 
ure this after effect, had been essentially 
decided; for only through an increase of those 
taxes could the intended rise in the taxation of 
the wealthy be brought about. Now one had to 
abide by that provisional tariff of the interior 
excise duty which particularly affected the poor 
people. Inasmuch as the Declaration Patent of 
1766 contained positive provisions which were 
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certainly meant to be a transitory right only, it 
remained a permanent order, but in so far as it 
contained a general principle, it remained unex- 
ecuted. It was not in any way different from 
that with which the commission reproached the 
administration; compared with the former tax- 
ation, the excise duty on beer remained at a 
double increase, and the brandy excise at one- 
half. 

The king could not deny that the food of the 
poor man was taxed too high. It almost seemed 
that the roles had been exchanged since the dis- 
cussion with De Launay in 1766, when six years 
later one of the chancellors of the exchequer 
spoke strongly in favor of the abolition of the 
tax increase on beer, brandy and meat, whereas 
the king rejected the " erroneous and highly 
dangerous financial principle whereby the state 
revenues, which can only find their security and 
certainty in the paramount necessities of man. 
are practically exposed to arbitrariness and 
caprice," 

Hence beyond question the excise tariff with 
which the administration was working brought 
about an increase of the burden that was most 
bitterly felt. The abolition of the corn tax was 
not considered, and one only noticed the increase 
which resulted from the tax on meat and bev- 
erages. Consequently the social-political inten- 
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tion of the reform remained substantially unful- 
filled and at any rate quite without appreciation 
and thanks. 

Frederick himself regarded the restriction of 
smugglery as the greatest advantage gained by 
the excise reform. A patrol of the borders had 
hitherto been wanting in the empire of the roi 
des lisiires, everything had to be performed by 
the inspection at the city gates. Now frontier 
bureaus and a partly mounted frontier guard 
were established as the so-called brigades. Cer- 
tificates of origin and waybills had to be shown 
and lead seals put on for goods in transit, being 
technical measures of protection which the 
French oilicials brought with them as natural 
adjuncts from their native country. Certainly 
much was necessary to prevent smuggling 
wholly; the beginnings of 1766 remained far be- 
hind a real frontier system such as was created 
in 1818. 

A more recent investigator is inclined to trace 
" nearly all harshnesses and effects of Fred- 
erick's duty and trade policy which are going 
beyond the mark to the still considerable defi- 
ciencies of the excise constitution." Compared, 
however, with the conditions of those days in 
England, the Prussian must appear favorably, 
for one assumed that previous to the financial 
reforms carried through after 1784 by the 
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younger Pitt, half of the English people were 
engaged in smuggling, and that annually five 
and a half million pounds of tea paid duty, while 
seven and a half were smuggled into the country. 

The greatest administrative progress lay in 
the fact that the whole system of indirect taxes 
was organized into one, only the Rhenish-West- 
phalian provinces having exceptional treatment 
as they redeemed themselves from all excise 
duty by a " subscription." Developed one after 
another in the course of time, the various duties 
were administered in one and the same place by 
different officials — the ancient interest and duty, 
the licenses, that is, harbor tolls dating from the 
time of the Thirty Years' War, the excise duty 
introduced since the reign of the Great Elector, 
and as a tax of a more recent date the transit 
duty. 

Again the excise administration branched out 
at the central depot into the four provincial de- 
partments of the general directorate. Presently 
provincial directors with a staff of assistant and 
minor officials were appointed for the exclusive 
and uniform administration of indirect taxes, so 
that the war and the domanial offices were re- 
lieved of all these matters by the new authority; 
nor did the general directorate, the chiefs of the 
four old departments, have anything more to do 
wi(b the indirect taxes. In that domain they 
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had to make room for the duty and excise de- 
partment, with its French administrators under 
a German minister, — that is, to a new depart- 
ment embracing all provinces, such as had been 
estabHshed in 1740 for commerce and manufac- 
ture, and in 1746 for the administration of the 
army. The course adopted in those days was 
now carried further. Not concerned with the 
actual administration affairs, the directing min- 
ister of the excise department arranged all mat- 
ters between the tasks of the former and the 
course of the general state administration, and 
gave the king his expert opinion previous to all 
fundamental decisions. 

The future belonged to the basic idea from 
which the whole domain of indirect taxation re- 
ceived its own organization and its uniform man- 
agement. The division of labor within the body 
of the administration had become more and 
more a principle and a necessity. And yet great 
evils resulted from the practice of the new order 
created in 1766. The undeniable technical- 
administrative progress which lay in the uni- 
form organization of the entire indirect taxa- 
tion faced the disadvantage that, through the 
new institution, the financial administration of 
the state as a whole lost its cohesion more than 
ever. 

As was the case before with a whole province, 
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— extensive Silesia, — now an entire branch of 
the administration was taken away from the 
ministry of finance proper. For not only with 
the administration and collection of indirect 
taxes, that is, about the third part of the total 
state revenue, but also with their accounts, the 
general directorate had nothing more to do. 
The surplus of the excise administration which 
remained after carrying the total sum forward 
to the general war treasury was not incorporated 
in the state revenue, but was transferred to the 
royal disposition fund, and in such a way that 
the general directorate did not even learn the 
amount. 

Furthermore, frictions and quarrels began 
anew between the various resorts, recalling the 
period immediately before the foundation of the 
genera! directorate. The organic uniformity of 
the interna! administration and the safe worlcing 
of the apparatus were lost again. The whole 
was held together only by the rule of the cab- 
inet; the direct decisions of the king were stern 
enough, though the cohesion was only in appear- 
ance and lacked strength. Frederick charged 
his ministerial collegiates with intriguing " to set 
his good administration institutions at naught 
and overthrow them." 

The jealousy among the various courts was 
aggravated by the national contrast. The en- 
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trance of the French into the excise administra- 
tion had not met the success which the excited 
pubHc opinion expected. Of the 2,000 posts con- 
cerned, only about 175-200 were filled with 
Frenchmen. All the same, this administration, 
which was under French management and 
worked according to French laws, remained 
equally disliked by the native officials and the 
populace as a foreign rule. The English a.ntbas- 
sador Mitchell was credited with the remark: 
" The French have been beaten by the Prus- 
sians at Rossbach, and for this now the Prus- 
sians are beaten by the French in all the towns 
and every day." 

The time of predilection for French ways and 
education, and for French visits, had passed. 
Rossbach and the appearance of Lessing had 
contributed to this change. Even a D'AIembert, 
who was received with the warmest courtesy in 
Berlin society, could not avoid seeing that the 
general sentiment was against his countrymen; 
he regarded the comphment made to him by 
one who said he had never made the acquaint- 
ance of a Frenchman like him as equally flatter- 
ing to himself as doubtful to his nation. 

The shortcomings attached to the new insti- 
tution could not long escape the attention of the 
king. As a matter of fact, he preserved his con- 
fidence in the general administrator, and pro- 
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tected him and the department against all ac- 
cusations; but in his last years he did not reject 
the criticisms so ofFhandedly as in the past, nor 
couid De Launay now do as he liked. Above all, 
he began to complain of the unreliability of the 
French, and demanded from De Launay that 
vacant posts, like that of the Stettin excise di- 
rector who was dismissed in 1781 on account of 
fraudulent machinations, should be filled again 
by Germans. The repeated complaints of two 
years finally led to the following generalized 
practical application, in a letter to De Launay of 
February 28, 1783: "Such is the majority of 
Frenchmen ; driven from home they settle in our 
country, obtain the first posts in the administra- 
tion, plunder the provinces, and when they have 
enough money in their pockets, they return to 
France. So I do not wish you any more to ap- 
point Frenchmen for such positions." 

It also annoyed the king that in spite of all 
attempts at economy the overhead expenses of 
the administration continued very high. They 
consumed in the long run more than one-tenth 
of the gross revenue, whereas under the old ex- 
cise administration they had not claimed even 
the fifteenth part. It is true, however, that in 
those days the arrangements for guarding the 
frontiers were imperfect and therefore less ex- 
pensive. The total financial result was fluctu- 
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ating. The part payment due to the general 
war treasure, the so-called fixation, amounted in 
the beginning, in proportion to the revenues of 
the old administration in the fiscal years 1765-66, 
to 4,662,210 dollars. This was reduced in 1772, 
at the expiration of the first agreement, to 
4,395,095 dollars, in connection with other al- 
terations, by which the surplus credited to the 
royal disposition fund was increased in equal 
proportion. 

The gross revenue had risen from 5>585'O0O 
dollars in the first year of the new administra- 
tion to 7,814,634 dollars in the fiscal year of 
1785-86, after a new province had in the mean- 
time fallen to the state. If we leave its revenue 
out of consideration, the surplus which had 
been gained in these twenty years against 
the net receipts of 1765-66 may be esti- 
mated at a total of twenty-three and a half mil- 
lions. The opponents of the administration had 
already pointed with justification to the fact that 
without the French management the excise rev- 
-epue would have increased in proportion to the 
rising wealth. 

While with the introduction of the monopoly 
the fiscal point of view was only of secondary 
importance, it was the decisive one in several 
other administration reforms. 

An innovation quite after the model of the 
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monopoly was introduced in the postal system in 
1766. A general superintendent assumed charge 
of the administration of all the post offices, add- 
ing a fixed amount to the aggregate of the 
hitherto postal revenue, and delivered the sur- 
plus to the royal disposition fund after deducting 
a bonus for the officials. Here also a French- 
man, Jacques Marie Bernard, set and kept this 
innovation in working order until 1769, when 
he was replaced by a German postmaster gen- 
eral after he had escaped a criminal prosecution 
by fleeing from the country. 

For the execution of the state tobacco monop- 
oly, introduced in 1765, the general tobacco ad- 
ministration was instituted in the spring of 1767, 
an attempt to lease the monopoly having failed. 
The financial result was really favorable; until 
the conclusion of the reign, the annual net 
profits increased to 1,624,711 dollars, despite a 
grave crisis in the beginning of the eighties. The 
king was constantly endeavoring to increase the 
revenues by improving the raw material pro- 
duced in the country. 

During the American war of independence, 
when the import from Virginia stopped, the do- 
mestic tobacco industry considerably expanded. 
This naturally soon resulted in an overproduc- 
tion. The king would have given a good deal 
if he could have succeeded in replacing the Vir- 
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ginia leaf with an acceptable substitute. That 
he had such an idea ^as proved by his inquiry 
of the chemist Archard : " If it would be possible 
to invent a fluid which is in no way deleterious 
yet able to improve the native country tobacco 
leaf in such a manner as to come up in quality 
to the Virginia leaf, if not in totum, but at least 
Ml tantum." 

The result of the experiments was a great dis- 
appointment to him. According to a report of 
the general tobacco administration July 27, 1782, 
of 1,180 samples submitted only 34 showed any 
improvement over the ordinary country tobacco, 
and these " despite their good appearance did 
not seem to be suitable to be mixed with the 
goods made from Virginia leaf without impair- 
ing the sales, as they had partly the ba4 country 
leaf aroma, and partly one of their own which 
was not at all that of the Virginian." 

The state coffee monopoly was created in 
1791 as a parallel institution with the tobacco 
administration. In this case the new mont^oly 
frankly proposed to combat an article of luxury, 
the use of which had spread only for a gtasexa- 
tion, a " delicacy highly dangerous to the advan- 
tage of the state, so that not aH the bricklayers, 
maids and like p«rsons who live on the work of 
their hands should drink coffee." 

It was not enough that the sum of 700,000 
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dollars was annually leaving the country, bat 
the domestic breweries were " ruined abomina- 
bly " through this modern beverage. " His Maj- 
esty himself has been brought up on beer soup, 
so other people can just as well be brought up 
on beer soup, which is much healthier than 
coffee." Thus the king answered the protest of 
the Pomeranian merchants against the fiscal 
imposition upon the brown beverage. 

The establishment of state coffee storehouses 
and roasting factories, and the order that none 
should operate them without a special permit, 
■which was only within reach of the higher 
classes, was answered by the poor man buying 
raw beans and roasting them himself. Finally 
the fixing of the prohibitive price of one dollar 
per pound was the weapon with which the fight 
was waged against both the consumer and the 
contraband shipper. They thought that perhaps 
coffee would soon be ousted in this way from the 
household of the small man and of the middle 
class, only to be replaced by an abominable 
brew. But the state revenue would not have 
been satisfied with such a measure. Already De 
Launay and hts men were complaining about the 
deficit in their revenues from this branch of tax- 
ation. Twice they carried through a reduction 
of the tax until the pound cost only one-third of 
a dollar. Soon the revenue increased, but the 
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genera! hatred of the whole institution and its 
"spotters," who were sniffing in all the kitchens 
and pots, was unabated, and nothing placed the 
administration of the king in so great disfavor 
as this " coffee smelling." 

Frederick had been contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a state lottery before the Seven 
Years' War, in order to cause the profit which by 
the ventures of Prussian subjects went into out- 
side lotteries to flow into his own treasury. Im- 
mediately after the war the plan began to as- 
sume shape. 

The proposition of the Livonian Calzabigi was ■ 
based on the model of the lottery scheme which 
was in vogue in Italy and the Austrian coun- 
tries (subsequently combined with the class lot- 
tery after the Dutch system still in existence), 
and was managed in the beginning by the state's 
own administration. It was afterward leased to 
Calzabigi and Company, and after their resigna- 
tion to the budget ministers, Counts Reuss and 
Eickstedt. This enterprise yielded a leasehold 
rent of 75,000 dollars to the state, at the end of 
the reign, against an initial amount of only 
25,000 dollars. 

With the institution of a special authority for 
the duty and excise administration, and with the 
separation of the tobacco administration and the 
coflfee monopoly from the general financial ad- 
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ministration, the number of organized altera- 
tions of the period of 1763 was not exhausted. 

The four provincial departments were reduced 
to three when the king assigned to the sphere 
of his highly esteemed minister Hagen the third 
department, comprising the West German terri- 
tories of Cleves, March, Geldern, Moers and 
East Friesland, as well as the fourth department 
with Halberstadt, Minden, Ravensberg, Tecklen- 
burg and Lingen, In 1771 the duchy of Magde- 
burg, heretofore combined with the electoral 
March, was attached to this department, which 
now united all the provinces on the left bank of 
the Elbe except the Altmark. 

After Hagen's untimely death he was suc- 
ceeded by a former army officer. Baron von der 
Schulenburg-Kehnert, who though respected for 
a long time caused serious provocation in 1806 
by his attachment to the foreign conquerors. 
Meanwhile, in 1769, the old number of four had 
been restored: the first department was organ- 
ized in such a manner that the minister Blumen- 
thal kept only Pomerania and the Neumark, 
while the financial districts of Konigsberg 
and Gumbinnen were taken over by Massow, 
who in turn gave his previous department of 
the electoral March to Frederick WiUiam von 
Derschau. 

In the distribution of provinces nothing was 
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altered during the lifetime of Frederick. After 
Massow's death the Prussian- Lithuanian depart- 
ment was given to the Magdeburg chancellor of 
the exchequer. Yon Gaudi, again a former officer, 
while the electoral March, in connection with the 
Salian administration and the office of post- 
master general, passed after Derschau's death, in 
1770, to Frederick Gottlieb Michaelis, who had 
accomplished numerous special tasks to the 
^ng's great satisfaction, as war councilor in 
Breslau, afterward as director of the electoral 
March, and finally as privy councilor of finance. 
Michaelis was the only bourgeois minister of 
Frederick the Great, He died after two years, 
and the king appointed a high sheriff from the 
Magdeburg district to whom he had taken a 
liking on his inspection tours. Minister von Wer- 
der, afterward strongly antagonized as the 
friend of Wollner, In the two other provincial 
departments, the ministers Blumenthal and 
Schulenburg, appointed in 1763 and 1771 re- 
spectively, survived the king. 

New departments besides those for excise and 
duty were formed in 1768 for mining and smelt- 
ing, at first under Hagen, afterward under 
Waitz von Eschen, and finally under Baroo von 
Heioitz. In 1770 the department for forestry- 
was instituted under the above named Baron 
von der Schulenburg-Kehnert. Like that of the 
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excise, the new mining administration embraced 
the whole monarchy, Silesia included. HeinJtz 
advocated the same extension for the oldest of 
the departments, — that for mannfactare and 
commerce; here, however, as in the Saltan ad- 
ironistration, the king maintained the separation 
between the old and the new divisions. 

This oldest of the real departments, always of- 
ficially described as the fifth of the general di- 
rectorate, parted at the close of 1767 more than 
before from the sphere of" the collective author- 
ity, by the king's decisions tliat the affairs of 
rtiawufacturers were no longer to come before 
tiie assetnbly at all. 

For certam cases the connection with the en- 
tire collegiate was restored ; for others it was up- 
held continually. Managed for years under the 
personal dominance of the king by a " directing " 
privy councilor of finance, the Swiss Faesch, this 
fifth department was once more intrusted to a 
minister, the same Baron von der Horst who 
was presiding in the excise d-epartment. At- 
tached to him with an authority reaching beyond 
that of a privy councilor was the already named 
Faesch and, as commissairc general de commerce. 
Baron von Knyphausen, whom the experience 
gathered as ambassador in Paris and London 
stood in good stead for this task. The two re- 
aigned when Horst's successor, equally insig- 
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. niBcant and as unreliable as presumptuous, the 
son of the old minister Gorne, treated his as- 
sistants with intolerable harshness. This Gome 
had a merited ending, — he was dismissed, and 
sentenced to a term in a fortress, for embezzle- 
ment of public funds. Nor did his collaborators 
merit any gratitude. The king declined to ap- 
point a new privy councilor in 1776, with the 
ungracious reply: " I have not yet seen that any 
of the councilors of the fifth department per- 
formed anything particular," 

The personal union between the fourth and 
the fifth, the excise and the manufacture depart- 
ment, which had been brought about for in- 
ternal reasons, created under Horst and upheld 
under his successors. Gome, Bismarck and 
Heinitz, lost in significance through the fact that 
in the excise administration the minister, as we 
have already seen, had no real influence upon 
the affairs of the monopoly, but was essentially 
concerned only with the preparation of statistical 
information, traffic tables and preparing the 
commercial balance sheet. However, Horst 
managed to hold his own against the domineer- 
ing and experienced director De Launay. He 
enjoyed the personal favor of the monarch, and 
knew how to hold it by a shrewd mingling of 
pliancy and candor. He was fond of relating that 
the king once said of him : " Horst is a very pe- 
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culiar man; always after I have reprimanded 
him, he asks for an audience." 

After he resigned in 1774 and retired upon his 
Westphalian estate, Horst remained in the king's 
good graces and was repeatedly seen in Pots- 
dam as a dinner guest. In contrast with the 
fiscal points of view of De Launay, who often 
disliked the exclusion of foreign manufactures 
from the domestic market through fear of defi- 
cits in the excise, Horst's department favored 
a stanch adherence to a protective tariff in favor 
of home industry. Between the two the ruler 
was meditating, as we are told, " always more 
in the sense of trade protection than that of 
finance." 

When, in the beginning of the eighties, 
Heinitz twice managed the fourth and fifth de- 
partments as deputy for a short time, he tried 
to bring the mercantile-political point of view to 
the front against- De Launay, However this 
man's position had consolidated itself in the 
me5^;nt^Jme so strongly that the king, at the min- 
ister review in June, 1783, did not confer about 
the affairs of the excise department with 
Heinitz at all, his intention being as Heinitz 
thought not to hurt the feelings of the royal 
director. In consequence of this, on the follow- 
ing day the minister took the liberty of saying 
in a written statement: "The present task of 
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the miraster of the fourth department pnc- 
ticaliy consists only in laying before Your Maj- 
esty the annual extracts and financial reports." 

The manner in which Frederick solved the 
problem of industrial protection was explained 
at great length by him to his French chief when 
De Launay again cautioned against prohibitive 
overzeal in the interest of his excise revenue: 
" I am going to prohibit as much as I can, as 
this is the only means to induce my subjects to 
manufacture all those things which they cannot 
get elsewhere. . . . If I should permit ray sulv 
jects to introduce foreign manufactures, which 
may certainly be very much to their liking, what 
would become of them in a short time, since 
luxury has got the upper hand in all countries, 
and nowadays the lowest servant maid wants to 
wear silk? They soon would have spent all the 
ready money they are taking in for wool, linen 
and wood, our only articles for export." 

However, this maxim taken from mercantile 
school wisdom, that one should not let money 
go out of the country, was not the king's sole 
guide. It had not escaped his notice that labor 
is a blessing, with a fructifying power beyond 
estimate. " By working," he declared, " one 
learns how to make money, keep mcwiey, and to 
make oneself useful to the community." The 
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value of labor was to replace the lack of natural 
wealth, which the monarch described to his di- 
rector in the most vivid colors. It was a coun- 
try without gold or silver mines, with sandy soil 
and poor pastures, with stunted, lean cattle, and 
a scanty growth of sour country wine, " My 
people must work and they would become lazy 
if industry would not command a safe market. 
. . . We both must endeavor to teach my sub- 
jects the double art to save money and to make 
money," He spoke of the " apprenticeship " of 
his subjects, during which it was important to 
come to their assistance. He admitted that the 
production so far was small, but " time, habit 
and one's own interest to improve upon every- 
thing " would soon help on. He stood upon the 
basic fact that a single manufacturer could keep 
1,200 people in food, while tradesmen could 
serve only a sixth as many. 

In this sense De Launay tersely declared after 
the king's death : " Frederick the Great has pro- 
tected the industries, as it gave an occupation 
to his people," 

We have learned of the most important 
branches of Prussian industry in those days. AH 
had suffered under the stress of war, and the 
problem was not only to reestablish, but to ex- 
]>and and increase them. The excise reform of 
1766, consummated from different points of 
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view, was with its stricter guardianship of the 
frontiers aiso to serve for the protection of the 
home industries. 

No statistics of the number of factories had 
been prepared, and efforts were now constantly 
made to fill in the gaps. The remarkable fore- 
sight of the monarch embraced the greatest as 
well as the minutest matters. A paper factory 
was to be built, and it was questionable whether 
the required stock of rags could be obtained. 
Frederick declared: " In this country exists the 
bad habit with servant maids in the towns as 
well as in the country to burn the best rags for 
tinder to make fire; one has to endeavor to get 
them out of this habit, and all those who are 
collecting rags must provide themselves with 
sponges which they can give to the maids in ex- 
change for rags and with which they are able 
to start a fire just as well as with the tinder." 

The founding of a new factory of cotton ma- 
terials and East Indian kerchiefs was proposed 
to the ruler, who replied that there would soon 
be too many cotton factories, to the harm of the 
domestic products, and then he bluntly asked: 
" Why are East Indian kerchiefs necessary? 
The people have done so long now with linen 
handkerchiefs, which is certainly for the best of 
our linen manufacturers." He observed that 
little pictures of saints were in great demand 
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amoDg the Catholic people; so he ordered their 
manufacture as cheaply as possible, warning that 
inquiries should first be made, " which saints the 
people preferred, and those had to be made in 
plenty." 

Wherever private capital for building and run- 
ning of new factories was not sufficient, the state 
helped with premiums or direct financial ad- 
vances, which have been compared with the se- 
curities against a possible loss of interest that 
were granted at a later period by the state for 
the building of the first railways. " One knows 
once and for all," the king declared in the sum- 
mer of 1779 to Minister Michaelis, "that when- 
ever in my states something done exceeds the 
strength of my subjects, it is my business to 
bear the expense and they have nothing else to 
do than to gather in the fruit." It was of this 
time that Frederick Nicolai remarked retrospec- 
tively: " Every promoter of useful factories was 
certain of the most substantial assistance," 

The metropolis continued to be the center of 
all industrial enterprises. Elsewhere the king 
granted only subsidies for the building of fac- 
tories; in Berlin and Potsdam he had them con- 
structed by the building department of the royal 
household, at the state's expense, and then do- 
nated them to the manufacturers. No less than 
nine million dollars were spent for this purpose 
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in Berlin from 1763 till 1786, although the cost 
in the individual case was not to exceed six or 
seven thousand dollars, for the king declared " it 
is not my intention to build palaces, so to say, 
for the manufacturing promoters," The num- 
ber of Berlin tradespeople before the war 
amounted to 18,709; in 1765, after the debts 
caused by the struggle had been partly wiped 
out, this was reduced to 18,41 1 ; but the number 
of self-contained factories had diminished from 
10,062 to 8,866, while that of dependent laborers 
had increased from 8,647 to 9,545. At the close 
of the century nearly every fourth Berliner was 
some kind of tradesman, whereas in 1729 there 
was only one among nine or ten inhabitants. 
Thus Berlin had shed its character of an agri- 
cultural city. It was estimated in 1786 that, of 
the value of the entire production of merchandise 
in the monarchy, nearly one-third belonged to 
the metropolis. 

However much the Seven Years' War had 
paralyzed all industries, it originated one em- 
ployment which subsequently flourished im- 
mensely. 

The porcelain factory of Wegely, built in 1751, 
again suspended its production pending the 
peace negotiations. During the 'occupation of 
Saxony an opportunity offered itself to secure 
the secret of the process from the Meissners. 
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The indomitable Gotzkowsky established his 
factory in BerHn at the end of the Leipziger- 
strasse and in the winter of 1762 was able to 
show a few samples at the royal headquarters. 

Soon after the conclusion of peace the king 
bought the new factory from the founder in con- 
sequence of the latter's bankruptcy for 225,000 
dollars, and now gave his close personal atten- 
tion to it. Whenever he came into the capital 
from Potsdam he visited his beloved factory. In 
the spring of 1764 it gave occupation to 507 
workmen and filled orders from Holland and 
Russia. The king, in his delight over the suc- 
cess, believed its products would secure prefer- 
ence over the genuine Meissner porcelain. For- 
eigners, however, criticised the bluish tone of 
the Berlin ware. The increase in sales served to 
exclude foreign products, the king made copious 
use of the articles for presents, and the Jews 
were obliged to buy Berlin porcelain to a fixed 
extent when marrying. 

In the most important of the older industries, 
the manufacturing of cloth, in which the coun- 
try towns, those of the Neumark in the front 
rank, vied with the capital, there were com- 
plaints of stagnating business during the first 
year of the war, and of the necessity of reducing 
wages and dismissing workmen. Independent 
factories to the number of 3,688 were running in 
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Berlin against 5,251 in 1755; the number of de- 
pendent workmen had increased from 2,964 to 
3.448. 

The reawakening of this industry in peace 
times can be traced in the BerUn trades statis- 
tics of 1786; they record 7,683 master concerns, 
with 6,014 dependent workmen. In the Neu- 
mark 31,000 wool workers were busy in 1779, but 
in Pomerania only 800. In the Magdeburg 
country the state of the woolen factories was 
considered satisfactory as early as 1769, and in 
the following year a hundred German and Polish 
cloth tnakers' families were settled in this prov- 
ince. In Silesia the number of masters had de- 
creased from 3,519 to 3,090 during the war; in 
many places hardly half the number of cloth 
manufacturers of 1756 were in existence, as the 
king learned on his inspection tour in 1763. He 
made it the urgent duty of the authorities to 
secure manufacturers from Saxony and work- 
men from Austria and Poland, and Schlabren- 
dorff, as the head of the province, was not slack 
in his zeal. 

The manufacture of woolen materials was in- 
debted above all to the king for its prosperity 
in this country whose inhabitants had long 
clothed themselves with material made of Si- 
lesian wool at Aix-la-Chapelle, or at Leyden. 
At his instigation spinning schools were estab- 
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lished, and the man servants of the country dis- 
tricts were not allowed to marry before they 
were able to spin; moreover, his experience in 
Pomerania taught him that this compulsion 
would not be needed long. 

The export prohibit on wool and its through 
transit, which was now also extended to Si- 
lesia, did not fail to have an effect upon the 
Austrian and Saxon factories. The cloth regula- 
tion of 1765 for Silesia and Glatz combined the 
substance of the old guild articles with technical 
instructions and prescriptions for the manufac- 
turers. The modem style of production began 
in this province through the erection of larger 
factories modeled on those of Berlin and Pots- 
dam. Previously the Silesian merchant, as 
SchlabrendorfiF scolded, had done nothing in the 
manufacturing of cloth, " but only cunningly cal- 
culated how one could squeeze the cloth out of 
the poor maker and hardly leave him enough to 
buy bread with." 

Thanks to the endeavors of the king and of 
the minister the Silesian cloth export increased, 
from. 2763 to 1769, from 49,143 to 67,290 pieces. 
After another eight years Frederick estimated 
the value of the export from Silesia at 1,200,000 
dollars, and Heinitz calculated it in 1783 as 
1,234,000 dollars. The value of the linen ex^ 
port, probably that of the entire state, by the 
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king's calculations in 1777 was five millions, 
which was too high. For Silesia alone Heinitz 
in 1783 made the figures only 3,418,000 dollars, 
while the official records from year to year 
showed a round four miUions, and for 1785 four 
millions and a half. 

That the king still regarded the Siiesian linen 
as his " Peru " was proved by his remark that 
he would not tolerate any mining enterprises 
in the districts of the linen industry, not even for 
gold, lest the bleacheries would be deprived of 
the necessary wood. With a view to filling the 
gaps in the number of weavers made by the 
war, a recruiting campaign no less vigorous than 
for the army was started abroad, and each 
weaver-immigrant received a loom as present. 

Unfortunately the lot of these Siiesian. linen 
weavers, — a guild which was much oppressed in 
all the German districts and scorned in the folk 
songs as a poverty stricken community, — re- 
mained a lamentable one and it would be hard 
to decide whether their state of serfdom on the 
manorial estates, in which the majority often 
found themselves, was of more harmful influ- 
ence than the working conditions in which 
amalgamation was unknown, and which made a 
manufacturer of the individual weaver without 
capital or intelligence, and permitted the dealer 
to gather all the profits. 
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With the greatest earnestness the king ex- 
pressed the wish in Silesia that the manorial 
lords and the CathoHc chapters should erect fac- 
tories. Several noblemen set a good example, 
but unfortunately they had little emulation and 
the unimportant industrial enterprises of sev- 
eral monasteries soon proved to be failures 
which were allowed to drag along from year to 
year only to oblige the king. 

The favorite of the state's care and support 
was the young silk and velvet industry. It has 
been calculated that Frederick spent two million 
dollars in round figures for it during his reign, — 
four times the amount of the total support 
which was given the rest of the new factories 
in the electoral March. The war had not caused 
a complete stagnation, but only a temporary 
restriction of the output. In the first year of 
peace several new enterprises were started, 
among them the first two factories which re- 
placed home industry with the full manufactur- 
ing process, — the taffeta factories at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder and at Kopenick. BerHn counted 
500 looms in 1766 instead of the 400 ten years 
before. 

However, as the product did not increase in 
equal ratio, this year brought a grave crisis in 
which only state intervention could be of any 
real benefit. It took the form of the support of 
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the unemployed workmen out of the public 
fund, and a series of measures for the revival 
of business; a considerable increase in the 
bonuses hitherto granted, an extra premium of 
ten per cent, on large sales, which enabled, the 
manufacturers to give the buyers a proportion- 
ate rebate, thus facilitating the clearing out of 
the accumulated stocks; and finally, the estab- 
lishment of a silk storehouse. 

The latter succeeded only after overcoming 
great difficulties; it was endowed with more ade- 
quate means with the increase of the turnover, 
made it easier for the manufacturer to obtain the 
needed raw material, and prevented price fluc- 
tuations. This improvement was followed by a 
lasting prosperity, if we leave out of considera- 
tion a temporary reaction in 1775, With the in- 
crease of the turnover the bonuses could gradu- 
ally be reduced again. In 1785, 2,935 looms in 
Berlin and Potsdam earned a gross profit of 
two milHon dollars and about a third of the 
goods were sold abroad. More than one- 
seventh of the raw material was produced in the 
home country. This amounted in 1784 to 13,500 
pounds, valued at 54,000 dollars; only suitable, 
however, for the manufacture of coarser tissues. 

But in this training school of the silk industry, 
a farsighted, intelligent productive class of pro- 
moters, an industrious, skillful and ambitious 
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contingent of workmen was produced. This 
Berlin industry was prepared in the next decade, 
when the famous old Lyon business was sus- 
pended under the Jacobinical reign of terror, to 
serve ~ the world's markets temporarily. The 
competition of the Saxon silk manufacturers was 
restricted and that of the Hamburg factories 
was stopped altogether. 

The Berlin manufacturers were granted pro- 
tection against the rivalry of the older native 
silk industry. Soon after the introduction of 
the monopoly, in 1768, the import of goods from 
the territories west of the Weser was prohibited 
in the central and eastern provinces of the mon- 
archy. The cause for this was the impossibility 
of preventing in any other way the smuggling 
of French and Dutch silks, which passed for the 
Crefeld product. Moreover, this prohibition 
followed as the logical sequence of an economic 
system which regarded the geographically 
connected central provinces as a homogene- 
ous customs district, to be treated under a uni- 
form system, but on the other hand the 
detached foreland formed the outlying customs 
. district. 

The Crefeld silk industry was not declining, 
but was much surpassed by the rushing prog- 
ress of that of the metropolis. The value of the 
Berlin production toward the end of Frederick's 
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reign was three times greater, Crefeld was es- 
sentially confined to foreign markets, especially 
to Holland, and through Holland to America, 
and in order not to give the neighbor cause to 
retaliate, the protective duty in this economic 
detached section of the western provinces was 
maintained upon a moderate scale as a matter 
of principle. 

On the other hand, East Prussia, which had 
not yet developed an independent industry, was 
to consider itself as the market for the central 
provinces. When the Konigsberg dealers re- 
fused to buy cloths and woolens from the manu- 
facturers in the country, the king called it an 
" unkind " act and restricted more and more the 
buying of foreign products. He said of the East 
Prussians: "In city affairs, in manufacturing 
and industry, they are still like unpolished bears 
compared with well-ordered provinces," 

The cloth factories in Wormditt and several 
other towns could make only the coarser goods; 
according to Mirabeau, the weaving of linen, 
which was a home industry, enabled the 
people to wear shirts, while in nearby Poland 
seventy-five per cent, of the population went , 
shirtless. An example was set to this province 
by the high president Domhardt who erected a 
paper mill upon his estates after the Dutch 
model, also iron works. The king directed his 
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attention in 1781 to the necessity of increasing 
the brick kilns and building sailcloth factories, 
in the interest of the shipbuilding industry. 

The latter was still insignificant in this prov- 
ince. In Konigsberg, Memel and Pillau, about 
twenty ships were launched annually toward the 
close of the reign. The center of this industry 
was Stettin. Foreign shipbuilders began to 
build larger seagoing vessels here at the be- 
ginning of the fifties, after the rules of Dutch 
art. When the war was over the industry 
was resumed. In 1765, twenty-one ships were 
on the slips, among them some large ones 
for the East India trade, to be delivered to 
Holland and France. The yard of the ship- 
builder Quantin, on the " Lastadie," soon re- 
ceived numerous orders for foreign accounts; 
and by and by large merchant frigates also were 
constructed at the state's expense for sale 
abroad. After 1772 the newly founded Mari- 
time Society occupied the Stettin shipyards 
with their orders. This business reached its 
climax during the great naval war of 1780-82, 
which paralyzed the seagoing trade of the West 
European states. In those days a Hvely activity 
also prevailed in the smaller Pomeranian ship- 
yards, especially in Riigenwalde. Ninety-nine 
ships, with a total value of a million dollars, were 
built in twenty-one places in Pomerania in 1782. 
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Within six years, 113 seagoing vessels were sold 
abroad for 872,970 dollars. 

In an industrial-statistical record, prepared 
for the entire monarchy with the exception of 
Silesia, which Heinitz presented in 1783 to the 
king, the silk factories figured with 5,055 work- 
men, a domestic turnover of 1,356,702 dollars 
and an export of 531,026. The woolen industry 
occupied 39,367 workmen, had an inland output 
ol 3,344,166, and a foreign one of 1,691,305 
dollars. Linen weaving, with 22,523 workmen, 
showed the proportionate figures of 373,506 and 
897.757 dollars; the leather factories, with 
3.595 workmen, 996,614 and 399,986 dollars; the 
cotton industry, with 4,503 workmen, 540,056 
and 106,765 dollars; the glass and hardware in- 
dustry, with 8,373 workmen, 2,126,675 *"^ 
1,053,844 dollars. AH these industries, with 
their 63,416 workmen and their turnover of 
thirteen and a half millions, used native raw ma- 
terial to the value of 4,729,660, and imported 
raw material to the value of 3,470.479 dollars. 

When Minister Hertzberg, in the academy of 
sciences in 1785 on the king's birthday, gave 
the annual total proceeds of the Prussian manu- 
factures as sixteen million dollars, his estimate 
was too low. The figure of thirty millions 
which he named in the same place the following 
year was believed to be a gross exaggeration, 
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but closer examination did not differ very much 
from the result at which Heinitz arrived with 
thirteen and a half millions, excluding Silesia, 
for of Hertzberg's amount, eleven millions fell 
to Silesia and a further four and a half millions 
to various smaller industries which were left 
out of Heinitz's calculation, viz., tobacco, sugar, 
porcelain, paper, gold wares, soap, tallow and 
oil. 

The Prussian industries, as Hertzberg boasted 
in 1786, took their place immediately behind 
those of France, England and Holland, the 
powers which had held almost the monopoly in 
manufacturing and shipping for two centuries. 
"We possessed nearly every conceivable fac- 
tory, both for articles of necessity and for those 
of luxury," The speaker mentioned the cloth 
and linen industry as the branches which had 
reached the highest perfection ; the majority of 
others were only mediocre for the time, but 
they would be able to improve in the future if 
they received such assistance, attention and pro- 
tection as the government had hitherto given 
with a lavish hand. 

Both Hertzberg and Heinitz did not take into 
consideration the mining and smelting industry, 
a domain which had been conquered only by the 
latter for Prussia. 

Baron von Heinitz was one of the many emi- 
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nent men whom the Prussian state, thanks to 
its power of attraction for great tSilents and 
strong characters, won from outside. Born in 
1725 in electoral Saxony, he had laid the founda- 
tion of his versatile education which recom- 
mended him eventually for the post of a curator 
of the Berlin Academy, at Schulpforta. Subse- 
quently he trained himself in Brunswick and in 
his native town, where he became the creator of 
the Freiberg Mining Academy, as a practical 
miner. He proved to be a good administrative 
official, and visited the mines of Sweden and 
Hungary on his official travels. After his resig- 
nation from, the Saxon state service, he made 
use of a longer abode in France for the study of 
national economy, and through a visit to Eng- 
land acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
English principles and institutions of the mining 
and smelting industry. 

The king of Prussia seems to have had his 
attention directed to him by the ministers Waltz 
von Eschen and Valentin von Massow, both of 
whom had held personal relations with Heinitz 
since his Brunswick days. After the death of 
the Hessian Waitz, he transferred the mining 
department in September, 1777, to this elec- 
toral Saxon. Heinitz belonged to the inde- 
pendent natures among the advisers of Fred- 
erick the Great. Young Baron von Stein, who 
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under him, as the non-Prussian under the non- 
Prussian, went through his school as a Prussian 
official and mining man and saw his fate guided 
by Heinitz with " love, earnestness and wis- 
dom," gratefully praised him as one of the most 
excellent men of his period, and the reverse of 
a mediocre, stiff superior, bound by formalities : 
" Deep religious sentiment, earnest indomitable 
endeavor to ennoble his mentahty, aloof from 
all selfishness, receptive to everything that is 
dignified and beautiful, unlimited benevolence 
and gentleness, constant endeavor, meritorious 
in appointing clever men, to appreciate their 
merits, and train young people, — those were the 
chief traits of his excellent character which 
brought the greatest prosperity to the affairs 
intrusted to him in his administration." 

However, Heinitz could not please the king 
as deputy manager of the manufacturing de- 
partment, with his independent ideas; he had 
a wider scope in the mining administration and 
there full confidence was reposed in him. The 
preerninent scene of his activity for this admin- 
istration, which according to Stein's expression 
he raised out of a nothing, became Silesia, the 
province in which no less than twenty-four dif- 
ferent minerals were waiting to be utilized and 
for which the king, in an instruction of June 15, 
1779. when Heinitz was about to make his first 
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visit there, made " all possible improvements " 
a duty to the new minister. 

The cause for the erection of the first state 
smelting furnaces in Silesia was given in 1753 
not only as the wish to secure the replenish- 
ment of gun material in the province, but as 
the necessity of assuming the competition 
against the old iron industry of the neighbor- 
ing empire, in view of the Austrian prohibitive 
system. " The works were not erected for the 
eternal casting of bombs," declared the king. 
In the beginning he expressed the hope that 
the profits would increase considerably with the 
making of castings and forgings, with steel, 
wire and tin plate. 

The war, with the increased demand for am- 
munition, meant big orders for these works, but 
on the whole hampered their development. 
Throughout the Seven Years' War the furnaces 
at Malapane and the Kreuzberger smelting 
works, repeatedly destroyed by the enemy, could 
work only 180 weeks. For a long time it was 
difficult to engage suitable foremen and to get 
raw material, until more productive ore mines 
were discovered after 1768. The government 
felt strong enough soon after the war to pro^ 
hibit the importation of pig iron and raw sted 
from Austria, and in 1767 an import duty of 
30 per cent, ad valorem was imposed upon 
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StyriarH^ scythes and straw knives. It was not 
p^ractkabk to attempt to exclude them alto- 
gether,, since the scythe factory, erected in 1764 
by Count Posadowsky in Preiskretcham near 
Tost,, did not prosper. 

Without doubt the Silesian works lacked 
suitable majaagemetit in the begisindng. Kanger 
RehdantZi who had to leap into the breach, 
afterward complained that he hiad to be an 
architect and engineer, artillerist and mech^uc, 
smelteu and farmer, min«r and coal burner, — all 
in one person, A radical change came about 
only when the smelting- works, at the instiga- 
tion of Heinitz, were taken' out of the Silesian 
financial administration and transferred to the 
mining: and smelting department, and when 
BaEon von Reden was placed at the head of the 
Ereslau' mining authorities. Heinitz repre- 
sented to th« king, on the strength of Reden's 
expert opinion, that the iron ores of Upp«r Si- 
lesiai were productive, enough to supply the 
whole of the works of the monarchy with smelt- 
iaaig material for an unlimited time, and the king 
consented that the March and Pomerania were 
to be exclusiively supplied with iron from Si- 
lesia and th« Harz mountains, out of a chief 
iron magazine which .was to be established in 
Berlin. 

The importation of Swedish iron was pro- 
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hibited in November, 1779, The province of 
Prussia alone remained open to it, since iron 
could be got only with difficulty from Silesia on 
account of the distance. Moreover, the export 
of corn and wood gave a favorable balance of 
trade with Sweden. The old prejudice about the 
ductility of the Silesian iron was finally over- 
come. Tests in the presence of artillery officers 
showed that the Silesian ingots were harder to 
tear than the famous Swedish ones, but the 
Potsdam and Spandau rifle factories had hitherto 
used Swedish steel exclusively. 

Presently the king requested the seniors of 
the Breslau board of trade to erect a steel fac- 
tory, with a view " to spare the country the dis- 
advantages resulting from the importation of 
foreign steel and iron wares." Thus the factory 
of Konigsfeld originated in 1785 on the Mala- 
pane, with its great future from small begin- 
nings; for the king warned the promoters* "not 
to undertake this matter on a large - scale at 
once, and perhaps have to face a failure, but to 
start small and see how the thing would 
succeed." 

Heinitz calculated the profit in the trade bal- 
ance sheet, in 1785, since the importation pro- 
hibit of Swedish iron, at a total of 507,786 dol- 
lars, although import passports were issued for 
this material in order to counteract the attempts 
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on the part of the private smelting works to 
raise the price of iron. In long-despised Upper 
Silesia there were in those days 47 smelting fur- 
naces and 185 foundries; their calculated total 
output was 532,000 dollars, with 21,819 German 
hundredweight of cast iron, 123,840 of wrought 
iron, 2,000 steel, 200 wire and 1,200 tin plate. 

A splendid success followed the resumption of 
the lead production in the Friedrichsgrube near 
Tamowitz, in 1784. Here the king granted the 
working capital at the state's expense to reclaim 
a branch of mining which had been out of busi- 
ness altogether since 1754, after the Silberberg 
lead mines had been exhausted. The richness 
of the deposit proved to be so great that Heinitz 
hoped not only to be able to meet the whole 
inland demand, but also expected a profitable 
export. Sufficiently informed about the sig- 
nificance of the great invention of a James Watt, 
, through the reports of his engineers who had 
been sent to England, the king on this occasion 
gave his assent to the Tarnowitz works for the 
construction of a " fire engine " and another one 
was finished in August, 1785, in the King Fred- 
erick mine near Hettstatt, in the Mansfeld dis- 
trict. More steam engines were installed at the 
Berlin porcelain works and at the salt works at 
Schonebeck and Unna. 

If the crucial point in the new Silesian iron 
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indiiBtry was the getting of raw materiai, the 
valu« of the marrafactured goods in ithe Bran- 
denburg district exceeded that of the production 
of raw stuffs by a considerable margin. Heinitz 
complained of the moaopoiy of the Splitg-erber 
steel ware factories at Eberswalde, because the 
manufacture was much inferior in quality to the 
WestphaKan. 

The richly developed Westphalian industrial 
districts claimed, in the highest degree, the in- 
terest and attention of the minister who in the 
general directorate was at the same time i«-esid- 
ing in the provincial department for this part 
of the monarchy. H-e estimated the annual value 
of the Westphalian iron industry at 600*000 dol- 
lars and thought he was justified in coaiparing 
the Sauerland with the great examples of Shef- 
field and Birmingham, whose industrial works 
he had inspected by his mining engineers. 

Conforming to the often and urgently pro- 
nounced desire of the king, Heinitz endeavored 
everywhere to promote the coal production. 
With great alarm the monarch and his minister 
contemplated the decrease in forests and the 
rise in the price of wood, especially after dev- 
astation of the former in the Seven Years' War, 
Even before that the king had recommended 
coal for the heating of the barracks in Silesia. 
In the county of March the production oi :diis 
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coal in the half century following 1737 had in- 
creased annually from 467374 to 1,707,461 
bushels. In the remaining Prussian Westphalia 
172,940 bushels were yearly produced after 
1785, part of which was supplied to the adjoin- 
ing ecclesiastical districts. In the Saale district, 
with very primitive works, the yield was not 
much over 100,000 bush-els, which were just suf- 
ficient for the supply of the salt works in the 
duchy of Magdeburg. 

Heinitz accurately predicted the great future 
of the brown coal which was sporadically found 
in this province, but scarcely exploited. Upper 
Silesia was no market for the rich coal yield, 
since the want of wood was not exceptionally 
felt as yet and the means of traffic were inade- 
quate for the transportation of it. Accordingly 
Heinitz thought of no better use of it than to 
make soot for the blackening of oiled linen, but 
he had already in mind tp send it to Magdeburg, 
assuming that in spite of the distance the price 
would not prove higher there than that of wood. 

In contrast to this the consumption of coal 
produced in the principality of Schweidnitz 
jumped threefold within three years; that is, ta 
no less than 415,742 bushels in 1785, for numer- 
ous works appreciated this fuel. This was more 
than ten times the amount of the coal production 
in the whole of Silesia in 1740. In 1786 the con- 
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sumption in the Schweidnitz territory was esti- 
mated at 500,000 and in the Glatz territory at 
100,000, and in Upper Silesia at 50,000 bushels. 

If the Silesian mining authorities, according 
to the judgment of the Breslau director of 
finance, Von Klober, in his book Silesia Before 
and Since 1740, which appeared while Frederick 
was alive, had no other problem but that of 
procuring cheap fuel through the production of 
coal, " they would benefit the country through 
this more than by the mining of gold and silver." 

What coal did for Silesia and Westphalia led 
to a more sensible method of cutting turf which 
was substituted in other provinces. Experts 
were sent for this purpose from East Friesland 
to Pomerania. The turf cutting of the Magde- 
burg and Halberstadt territories had expanded 
fourfold by the end of Frederick's reign, and in 
East Prussia and in the Marches a proportionate 
result was effected. 

With the rapid progress of the mining and 
smelting industry the development of an old 
business, that of salt production, failed to keep 
abreast. The king had reforms carried out 
from 1769 to 1774 through the Cleves financial 
president Von Derschau, who was appointed for 
this administration to the general directorate, 
both of that and the Salian treasury, and of the 
principles of leasehold and the technical man- 
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agement of the works. Those of Schonebeck 
were finished toward the end of the reign after 
repeated reconstructions, with a production of 
175,000 loads and a contingent of about 840 
workmen, as the largest in Germany. However, 
the complaint of the quality of the mineral was 
not without reason. The leaseholders of the 
great salt works, two aristocratic ladies, were 
looking Only for their personal advantage, and 
the entire management was by no means a 
model. Improvement was made by Heinitz 
when he took charge of the Salian department 
under Frederick's successor, 

Heinitz calculated in 1785 that one-sixth of. 
the population of the monarchy was actively 
engaged in the mineral industries. This did not 
suffice him when he saw that in England one- 
third, and in Sweden, Saxony and Austria 
three-eighths of the inhabitants lived by such 
labor. 

In the dispositions which the king issued in 
trade matters to the ministers and financial 
presidents, we see time and again the exhorta- 
tion to an enhanced zeal, a certain impatience 
for success which did not come rapidly enough, 
often sharp blame and even ominous threats. 
When, however, the stern master inspected the 
total result of a decade of labor in this domain, 
he declared himself satisfied with the progress 
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and admitted that -everything in his state was a 
system of nerves, and all were working to per- 
fection. He regarded his reign as the epoch of 
prosperity for the Prussian industry; through 
the founding of factories he had builded a muerao- 
riaJ of his forty-two-year reign, and -had con- 
verted the liabilities in the trade balanoe sheet 
■of the preceding government into very c®Bsid- 
erable assets. Voltaire's words, Le Steele de la 
Prusse est a la fin venu — the self-variation of a 
verse out of Mohamed — were applicable to the 
Prussian industries. 

Thus also judged the Hamburger Busch, 
, whose writings concerning national economy, 
which appeared in 1759-1600, ihave been de- 
:scribed in our days as probably the most in- 
s.tr«ctiv€ contemporaneous criticisms of the 
Prussian administration. 

" The masterpiece of Frederick the Great was 
that he has given to his states, which were hitb- 
eiTto lacking in factories, such a great industry 
through the manufacturing centers created by 
him." 

Not ev<ry manufacture can be introduced 
everywhere, but it remained a truism: "There 
are manufactures which every nation must be 
able to get if they are wanted." 

Busch, as a Hamburger, knew all the com- 
plaints of his" countrymen about the harm to 
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their interests through the Prnssian national 
economy. Many of these political measmres he 
regarded &s failures, and others he bbtmed 
fihairply; neverflidess he established the fact 
that, in spite of all prohibitions and a^ravations, 
tiie 'transit trade of Hamburg with the Brand- 
dec^jmrg-Prussian states had become far :gireat«r 
than before because of their economic pros- 
-perity, so that it would be foolish to "wish the 
March Braindenhurg back into its {onager " sad 
and miserable " state. 

inhere is no qnesticHi that the devdopni^iit •oi 
-commerce reramined l>ehtnd that of the other in- 
■dustries, 

" The Thirty Years' War," Frederick wrote on 
one occasion to Voltaire, " has done Germany 
more harm than the foreigners believe. At first 
one had to start afresh with agriculture, after 
tiiis with die factories, and finally with a weak 
trade," The youngest sister stunted in growth 
■was for the time being Cinderella, and her 
claims were almost unconditionally subservient 
to the needs of the protection of the indnstries, 
which was the hub of the economical policy of 
the sUte. 

Added to this was the statement that where 
circumstances suggested a favoring of free 
trade, such as between Silesia and the Austrian 
countries, the system of industrial protection of 
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the neighboring power necessitated a defense, 
and retaliatory prohibitive measures. 

The legal claim to maintain the old free trade 
at the Silesian frontier, which Prussia had won 
to a certain degree in the peace conclusions of 
1742 and 1745, had been surrendered at the ne- 
gotiations in Hubertusburg, as we have already 
seen. The thirteenth article of the Peace of 
1763 contained the express clause that until the 
conclusion of a desirable trade agreement, each 
of the two states would institute everything con- 
nected with commerce selon so volonU. Thus 
soon after the cessation of hostilities the cus- 
toms war started afre&h ; still in Vienna one 
thought to be able to bear the harmful effect of 
the prohibitive duties with greater ease than 
did the opponent. The struggle which was re- 
newed by the Austrian import prohibition of 
March, 1764, was particularly meant to aflFect 
the Prussian silk manufactures, wool materials, 
cloth, hats and stockings. For Prussia, in addi- 
tion to the numerous import prohibitions issued 
subsequent to May, 1764, the most efficacious 
weapon was that against wool exportation, 
through which it was hoped to embarrass the 
struggling Austrian factories. 

The situation on the Prussian-Saxon frontiers 
was in no wise different. A wool export prohi- 
bition, temporarily applied as a check in 1755 
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and renewed in 1761, was extended by a block- 
ade against the transit of Polish wool. A com- 
plete break was effected by the Dresden edict 
of March, 1765, which excluded all Prussian 
manufacturers from Saxony. A Prussian order 
of May, 1766, retaliated in like manner with re- 
gard to all silk, woolen, cotton and linen goods, 
gold and silver ware, and porcelain. After a 
repeated exchange of complaints and accusa- 
tions, Princess-elect Maria Antonia toward the 
end of the year used the personal coTrespond-- 
ence which she had maintained with the king of 
Prussia since the war as a help toward a per- 
sonal peace mediation. 

A most remarkable discussion began. With 
a statement of the necessity of healing the 
wounds inflicted by the war through industry 
and commerce, the princess-elect joined her re- 
gret over the trade-politica! discord ; " You are 
so enlightened, Sire, you are cognizant of the 
sound principles; I am compelled to assume that 
wrongly based reports or malicious insinuations 
have reached Your Majesty. Believe me, Sire, 
I know a little of our business affairs although 
I am not at the helm myself. Our great prin- 
ciple is the freedom of commerce and reciproc- 
ity. If Your Majesty wishes to adopt this sys- 
tem with the restrictions which the Inner 
exigencies of every state may necessitate, you 
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will find t-ts prepared for everything that can con- 
trtbute to the mutual welfare of both states." 

The king replied with reference to the Saxon 
edict through which he had first been prompted 
to retaliate, and then remarked evasively that 
all these quarrels, these paltry banalities, cofild 
only be traced to the ministers, the big wigs, 
who were always, and everywhere o£ the same 
ilk, in Saxony as ^ell as in Prussia. " Suppose 
that these gentlemen do not inhibit the relation 
which yoa, madam, are pleased to entertain with 
me; I forgive you the rest." 

But this did not satisfy the princess; she now 
asked, as it were, the confidential question, — 
that was for a direct discussion, in which one 
would come far more quickly to an advantageous 
commercial agreement than if one placed the big 
wigs, pen in hand, all in battle array; she re- 
peated the watchword, Liberie et reciprotite. 
Frederick confessed with admiration that the 
princess-elect would be as well In her place on a 
board of trade, or attached to a Richelieu, as ia 
that of a judge of art on Parnassus. He was too 
welt aware of his weakness not to know how 
poorly he would be able to hold his own against 
her as a negotiator. In a more serious strain he 
continued: "Half a century ago Europe began, 
to clear the situation in regard to her trade 
interests; there is no state in which a perfect 
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freedom of commerce exists, and what can hap- 
pen between neighbors confines itself to an 
agreement ahout certain points equally advan- 
tageous to both parties, which always presup- 
poses a restriction of the imports." 

He then proposed the appointment of ■com- 
missioners, for only they, with full knowledge 
of th« inhntte detail, were equa? to such ne^lia- 
tions. The princess-elect rendered her thanks 
for the favor and the king concluded: " So we 
shall oppose big wigs by big wigs and th«y will 
do wonders. But an inner voice tells me: ' Don't 
betray the interests of the people who are your 
charge,' and just according to this inner voice 
my big wigs are going to get their instructicMis." 

And so it happened. Frederick told his min- 
isters that the only point which might come to 
a debate in the conferences was an agreement 
for the mess traffic in Frankfort, Oder and 
Leipzig: "There cannot be any more question 
alnnit all the other matters which I have already 
settled csn a firm basis." Thus the result of the 
deliberation was kept within a very modest 
limit 

The strongest weapon for this economic 
struggle in the hands of the Prussian ruler was 
his system of transit customs. Unfortunately 
for the contemporaries, the Hamburger Biisch 
complained in his The Procedwe Described, which 
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appeared six years after the death of the king, 
that the geographical position of his state had 
made the monarch master of five of the largest 
rivers, and of the finest trade routes, in Europe. 
But this weapon was a two-edged one; a certain 
barm to the native commerce had to be taken 
into the bargain. In the beginning, after the 
introduction of the transit duty, the trade of 
Magdeburg had greatly increased, so that the 
king in 1765 thought he might without any hesi- 
tancy add an additional impost. 

The success did not vindicate the measure. 
The revenue from the transit duties decreased 
in the fiscal year 1766-67 from ii8,ooo to 40,000 
dollars. Between Hamburg and Leipzig trafKc 
avoided the Prussian routes and did not mind 
the detour through the Hanover territory in a 
westerly direction, around the Harz mountains. 
The king was convinced that be bad attempted 
too much, and late in January, 1768, he issued 
a new customs tariff which returned to the lower 
taxes and was much simplified. With the addi- 
tion of some subsequent provisions it remained 
in force during the next two decades. Pres- 
ently the tax revenues began to increase again 
and gradually exceeded the amount which had 
been returned down to 1765. The last aim, that 
of playing the transit trade into the hands of the 
Magdeburgers, was not achieved, although the 
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taxes were much lower when the goods destined 
for Central Germany were not simply carried 
through, but unloaded in the freight yards of 
Magdeburg or Halle. 

This Magdeburg system of transit duty, pri- 
marily directed against the .Hamburg- Saxon 
trade, was after 1765 extended also to Silesia 
and the Saxon-Polish commerce, with several 
alterations. The duty was finally made high 
enough to restrain the competition of the Saxon 
manufacturers, and low enough not to deflect 
the Saxon- PoHsh trade in cloths, wax, yarn, 
cattle and corn to the detour through Austrian 
territory. 

The Magdeburg merchants, in their com- 
plaints of the transit duty, described as the most 
troublesome fact " that so many formaHties had 
been introduced; the transport of goods was de- 
layed through so many items and regulations, 
and the outside driver, who could neither read 
nor write, was confused by the great number of 
different bills." Gradually, however, they grew 
accustomed to the innovations, especially when 
subsequent to 1773, after the many fluctuations, 
a state of affairs prevailed in which nothing es- 
sential was changed further. When later, after 
the succession to the throne, the alteration of 
the customs was taken into consideration, the 
Magdeburg merchants who had predicted with 
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the introdiactioQ of the duties the total niaa of 
thpe Elbe traffic voted that no further change 
should be m'ade in important matters. 

The revenue from the still existing inland 
duties iras insignificant. The king regarded 
them primaihly 9s a check against smuggling, 
not as financial resouirces. The scientific critics 
had long apposed themi. 

The great political remoldings of the map im- 
truded their disturbing iniluence ag^in axtA 
again by severing old trade routes and shutting 
off old markets. For the Silesian trade, espe- 
cially the cattle traide to the lower Danube^ it 
was a hard blow when Galicia became Austrian 
and surrounded berseli with customs baBritrs. 
And v\to sooner had Russia taken possession oi 
her share of Poland than she imposed difficulties 
upon the corn exportation to Prussia which 
caused grave anxiety to the Konigsberg mer- 
chants. 

The king sought to counteract the harmi«l 
effect which these customs wars, viraged for the 
protection of the native industry, had ttpon. com,- 
merce by paving the way to commercial treaties 
and by favoring capitalistic enterprises. 

One of hb ministers pointed out to him that 
in trade politics it was as necessary to preserre 
neighbors as it was to hold colonies. The Eng- 
lish had just lost theirs on the North American 
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cootinettt. It was excelleoEt advice. But iir t3» 
epoch ot ci^idi Gomtnercialism idieti tvtry staU 
surrojiodsd itself with customs barriers it was 
diffictrit to find the dispositions toward a trca^. 
{Russia wmild have tiked to- renew tiie agree- 
ment with France which had been naade aiter 
great efifort before the war, bttt the wind, which 
-in 1755 had awdlcd the sails of negotiatncms, 
blew DO more. With the contisiifallT' sttaicietf 
relations between tbe two- ourts, the traiie con- 
ferenres of T-i6Sf and 1769 did not lead to any 
result. 

Ali tbe more was negatiatian favoved with 
Poland hy the political and commercial l^Klera. 
When, this neighboring coontry was cat off from 
the aea through the events oS 1722, De havmayi 
declared to the king: " Yoar Majesty onJy need 
hold dawn the barrier to secure the whole 
transit trade with Poland for your states." 
After some opposition only the Prussian pro- 
posals were accepted, as it was said, in order to 
bave something certain, and not to be quite de- 
pendent npon the arbitrariaess ot the neigyaor. 
The agreement trf March, 1775, established dif- 
ferentizl duties on the, Prussian- Polish fromtiers 
for tBie goods of both subjects and for those oi 
every third party. Upon the fiormer ai tax of oiilijr 
two per cant, was imposed, and upon the latter 
tweire per cent. Thus Prossit hoped to coa- 
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quer the Polish market for her manufactures, to 
check the foreign competition, and at the same 
time to draw the Pohsh corn trade to Konigs- 
berg, Pillau, Elbing and Stettin, at the expense 
of Danzig, which still being Polish was treated 
as an outlying customs district and included in 
the increased tax of twelve per cent. The treaty, 
regarded by the king as a great gain, was looked 
at askance by a part of the Prussian merchants, 
especially the Silesians. One complained that 
the Silesian transit trade had now received its 
deathblow and repudiated the consolation that 
soon the staple and forwarding trade would 
flourish all the more. Heinitz too had his 
doubts, but De Launay thought he was able to 
refute them, Frederick appointed a commission 
to investigate; it agreed with Heinitz, but the 
king decided for De Launay to maintain the 
tariff of 1775. 

An important success was the commercial 
treaty of 1782 with Spain. The Silesian linen, 
in future not taxed with higher import duties 
than the French article, was able in spite of the 
greater distance to undersell the goods on the 
Spanish market When at that time a new re- 
public was bom beyond the ocean. King Fred- 
erick hastened to form commercial bonds with 
it, to exchange cloths, wool stuffs, linen, hard- 
ware and porcelain for rtce, indigo and Virginian 
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tobacco. The treaty of September 10, 1785. be- 
tween Prussia and the United States, did not 
meet the expectations of either party, since for 
a long time the English, being stronger in cap- 
ital and more modern in shipping methods, were 
the masters of the commerce between these re- 
volting colonies and the Old World. 

Nothing in the economic policy of Frederick 
the Great seemed to the fanatics of a new 
national-economical dogma to be so objection- 
able, so incomprehensible, and so deserving of 
condemnation, as his monopolies. Mirabeau de- 
clared that he had not been able to discover the 
cause of this proclivity for exclusive privileges, 
nor the reason for the self-delusion of Fred- 
erick regarding their pernicious effect; he sur- 
mised that besides the purely fiscal point of 
view — for apparently those monopolies were 
brought from the state at great cost — the hope 
to prevent smuggling had played a part, as nat- 
urally the fear ot having their charters revoked 
had induced the holders to a more strict ob- 
servance of the customs law. 

Such a surmise was a mistake. The monarch 
had his own theory about the monopoly system. 
He regarded it as a necessary evil, a makeshift, 
a transition stage in the economic process. Con- 
sequently, exclusive privileges were only granted 
to manufacturers on principle, to facilitate the 
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introduction of a -new article, partidilarly when- 
ever it was important to erect a targ'e factory 
and to do it quickly ; it was like a patent to se- 
cure a start for the promoter on account of the 
risk and expense. Thus they were given only 
for Hmited terms and not renewed when the 
promoters were strong enough to stand on their 
feet 

It goes without saying that it was sometimes 
difficult to select the decisive moment correctly. 
The king could not favor the new West Prus- 
sian factories for the military cloth supphes at 
the expense of the Berhn manufacturers: "One 
must not take Paol's clothes to dress Peter"; 
tSnis he decided in a personally written decree. 
It was unavoidable that continuous preroga- 
tives should lose their justification in a theo- 
retical sense and could thereafter have only a 
harmful effect, such as was the privilege of the 
SpHtgerber steeiware factory, according to 
Hdnitz's conception. The king himself did not 
deny these bad experiences and for that reason 
held aloof in giving preference to single con- 
cerns, since this was, on the other hand, the 
logical sequence of the increase of national 
wealth and of the greater productive capacity. 

"I should not like to have a monopoly, for 
they are always accompanied by evil owise- 
quences," he declared in the last year of his life 
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to the Silestaa provincial minister, wketi the 
qaesticKi arose as to foundaag s. steclware' fac- 
tory. " The monopolist does not spend tiae 
right effott and zcaL upon kis cxnse, as be ha» 
nobody besides him as a rival, aind from this the 
result is that he negtects iris wert and manu- 
factures inferior gftods," So viell did Frederidc 
know liow to aptpwreciate tine importance of conr- 
petitioa to mduistrLal progress. When Danid 
Itzi^, in 1781, wishedi, on account of bis, nem^ 
fouttded fancy leather factory, that the bntcfreiB; 
E-hcmld be compelled annttaUy to supply hun 
with raw cowhides at a fbced tax, the riiler le- 
plied : " This won't do. Of couirse they may sfefl: 
him as many as they Hke, but there imist not 
be amy coercion in it." 

So also he finalty becajine moee reserred with 
stibs»£es for new factories. When he was. 
asked ixn 178^1 for an advance of 6sooa dollars, 
for the erection of a sailcloth factory in East 
Prwssia, he replied very abruptly to th* higfc 
presidettt DomhaEdt: " What is the matter with 
yott?" I will harve nothing of this. These peopl«' 
nntst d© it on their own money, for they are 
reaping the profits. Why should I give the 
money? This only is. spent,, and afterward noth- 
ing becomes of the factory. If the people Aa 
SQcb things on- tbeir own acconnt they are alao 
mort mdustirions and spend more effortSL" 
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In the proportion that trade ventures, espe- 
cially those over sea, were exposed to greater 
risks than industrial enterprises, they required 
a stronger and above all a longer support 
through monopolies. The formation of large, 
financially strong trading companies had al- 
ready been advocated by the tutor of Crown 
Prince Frederick and the financial director 
Hille, in his memoirs of 1725, but the king now 
complained that the merchant, grown rich, pre- 
ferred to give up trade and acquire real estate. 
" Instead of the citizens embarking upon such 
undertakings and investing their money," wrote 
the grim old monarch in 1780, "they want to 
buy estates." 

Thus also his endeavor to promote the Mag- 
deburg local trade at the expense of the neigh- 
bors found little sanction from the merchants, 
and in Breslau the board of trade complained 
time and again of the lackadaisical methods of 
the merchants, who, " after their well-known 
genius," had the goods brought by the strangers 
instead of bringing them to the outside markets 
themselves. Finally an expert, the most enter- 
prising merchant of Silesia in those days, Peter 
Hasenclever, hailing from Westphalia, re- 
proached his countrymen for never having any 
money for institutions for the common 'good, 
and declared that they never thought of sending 
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experts abroad at the expense of the com- 
munity " to investigate factories and trade se- 
crets "; that the Landshut merchants' guild had 
not collected, in the course of eleven decades, 
a single dime for a^mercantile fund, and in this 
respect it was no better in Hirschberg. 

Thus we can understand that the king, de- 
spite his distrust of schemers who happened 
along, adhered to the maxim that with the 
founding of trade societies or new industries he 
should call the assistance of experts from those 
countries in which these branches or manufac- 
tures were already prospering. If once in 
a while he encountered an impostor he was 
neither vexed nor discouraged. A trifolium of 
these parasites,— Messieur les Ecornifleurs, — he 
had perpetuated in verses full of caustic satire. 

Originally the Prussian bank was considered 
to be a trading society on the grandest scale and 
with many-sided tasks. Besides the actual bank 
business it was to handle the entire outside 
wood trade, the Silesian linen trade, the busi- 
ness with Russia, Poland and Scandinavia, to 
the Mediterranean and China, and finally also 
to function as a company for marine insurance. 
Now if such a grand foundation had proved at 
once impossible, the remnants of the shattered 
gigantic scheme were carefully preserved and 
utilized singly in turn. 
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The Marine Insurance Society, founded on 
January 3:, 1765, in Berlin, with a stock cajxitaJ 
oi one laillion dollars divided into 4,000 shareSi, 
had in the beginning, tike the bank, to ^combat 
the most stabborn distrust; the Stettin^r mer- 
chants refused to use it, for they were able to 
insure their slups better and cheaper in Am- 
sterdam or Hamburg. Only by degrees did the 
native institution gain ground in the Prussian 
harbor towns. A wood fuel concern which suj>- 
plied the residential cities of Berhn and Pots- 
dam was not allowed to exceed a certain price 
limit, so that exorbitant charges were pre- 
vented. A timber company that was pledged to 
organize the Elbe trad* to Hamburg in a uni- 
iarm manner was given the exclusive privilege 
for the exjMu-tation of timber ktr shi^thuilding, 
staS timber and mercantile timber, irom the 
state forests of the electoral March and the 
duchy of Magdebnrg, and the right of preemp- 
tion on all timber destined ior ex,port iroxn pri- 
vate forests. Both companies, founded an 1766, 
subsequently transferred their business to a 
state administration. 

Partly because of impr-oper manag-emenl, the 
Levantine Comiiany was unsuccessfully Fouaded 
■a 1765. It was a joint stock concern with the 
■Donopoly of importing by sea route the' goods 
which heretofore had been imported by land, via 
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Triest -aad Viemm, — Macedonian notton, Turk- 
ish yam, camd's-liair, oiil and fruit They char- 
tered foreign boajts, since the Prussian sJiips 
iacked lii£ Tiiridsli passports hidtspensable lor 
protection against the pirates of the Barfaary 
states. Already, in 1769, they had to sospend 
payments ■when the drief prexmoter, th« court 
banker Clemefit, a Drrtchsnan, saw himself af- 
fected fay the baxikrtiptcy of an Atostavlam firm. 
- For the lousiness wi4i Russia the banking 
honse of Scbweigger was in 17&6 granted am im- 
portant priv^eg>e, against the obligaison to seJl 
annnally 15,000 doQars' "worth of porcelain from 
■the royal manufactnre: all merchandise from 
Rn^ia wiiich did not go to the account trf its 
St. Petersburg branch was subject to a two per 
cent, ad TJoUtrem increase of duty in Stettin, and 
at the same time an additional tax of five per 
cent oai all Russian exports which did not go 
to the account oi Prussian subjects was imposed 
in Stettin, whife on the Elbe it was made oght 
per cent. By this means the king intended to 
take the Russian transit through Prussian terri- 
tory away from foreign middlemen and to divert 
it more and more from Hamburg to Stettin ; he 
tiierefore maintained the new order both agamst 
tJK dii^omatic representaticms of the czarina and 
in face of the touching complamts of the Breslau 
board of trade. 
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f^T the time his wish to see the direct trade 
communication with East Asia resumed re- 
mained unfulfilled. Only in the last years of 
his reig^ did the Emden merchants send ships 
again to Bengal, Batavia and China, aftertheir 
profitable " cabotage " trade during the naval 
war between England and France had inspired 
them with a new enterprising courage. 

The Herring Company at Emden had been 
formidable rivals of the Danes, Swedes, and 
especially of the Dutch since 1769. Beginning 
with six ships they had thirty-two in 1782 sailing 
over the sea, and in proportion to the extension 
of their business, new provinces could be given 
to them for the exclusive supply, but with the 
restriction that the prices, as compared with 
those of the Dutch goods at the time of their 
foundation, should not be raised. 

All these enterprises were surpassed and sur- 
vived by the Maritime Society of 1772, which 
after the acquisition of a new province had to 
thank its foundation for reasons of which we 
shall speak later. 

The trade statistics introduced in 1747 were 
carefully continued. Mirabeau, who from his 
standpoint as a free trader declared the prepara- 
tion of a trade balance sheet to be " useless and 
illusory," sharply criticised the items of the of- 
ficial Prussian trade statistics. He repudiated 
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the conclusion which Hertzberg thought him- 
self justified in deducing from, them as "abso- 
lutely wrong, without foundation, without real- 
ity, without semblance, without possibility." 
According to the correct figures Mirabeau 
claimed that the Prussian commercial balance 
sheet would have assumed such an aspect as to 
leave only the deduction that Prussia was hurry- 
ing to her doom with giant steps. 

In truth, these tables could not claim any un- 
conditional value for themselves, A test for the 
Silesian lists proved that of the three lists, 
" goods manufactured, sold in the country and 
exported," not every one deserved equal credit, 
and Heinitz had investigated the sources from 
which the errors resulted in these compilations 
of the provincial excise revenue office. He had 
also, after a visit to the Frankfort mess, sub- 
jected the mess reports of the war and the do- 
main treasury to a sharp expert, and calculated 
that instead of the officially assumed turnover 
of two and a half millions for a single mess there 
had been only a total of three milHons for three 
messes. In the position as a resort minister of 
strictly investigating the statistical foundations, 
rigidly striving as a reform minister (which he 
wished to become for the fifth department), to 
test them keenly, Heinitz was entitled to spe- 
cial attention for the records which he gave as 
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rectifications of the official statistics, — more in- 
deed thaJi was Hertzberg for his which, as an 
outside offi.cial, he was not able to gain from the 
hi^est sources. 

Heinitz credited for 1781-82 the valne of ex- 
ports for the " vegetable kingdom " with. 
8,586^23, and that of the imports with. 
3,069,328 dollars; for the " animal kingdom " the 
same balance, with 4,648,178 against 3,648,868; 
for the mineral realm with 843,495 against 
709447; for the products belonging to these 
three realms with 519,098 against 1,759,791 dcrf- 
lars; while for the actaal articles of luxury, — 
wine, tea, coffee, chocolate, sugar, etc., — a con- 
■ siderable deficit was found in the export vakie 
of 270,872 against an import of 2,675,011 dollars. 
According to this calculation, the total value of 
the exports (14,867,516) exceeded that of the 
imports (11,834,691) by 3,032,825 dollars, so tin 
whole turnover of import and export together 
amounted to twenty-six or twenty-seven million 
dollars, while the exports and imports of Great 
Britain in 1786 were calculated as nearly thirty- 
two million pounds sterling, and those of France 
in 1780 as 377 2-3 million livres. 

Among the provinces, East Prussia and Pom- 
erania had with their favorable coast position, 
according to the official statistics, a credit bal- 
ance of nearly 500,000 and 400,000 dollars re- 
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^ectively; tie new province of West Prttssia 
lad gained in trade 150,000 dollars; the Neu- 
niark, tkanks to its ck>th export, 1^,000; Si- 
Jesia over i ,px>j0oo, particularly throagh its 
wocd and liaea goods; Magdeburg ^.nd Halber- 
stadt 168,000, Cleves, Moers and Geldem to- 
gether 110,000; the county of March through its 
metal ware export, Tiearly 500,000; Minden, 
RaTensburg a-nd Lingen 356,000; and East 
FrJesland 316,000 dollars. The only province 
■with a debit balance was the East March; in 
the trade exchange it lost nearly half a million 
dollars with foodstoffs for the great demand of 
die residential towns of Berlin and Potsdam, 
awl in raw material with the factories and in 
articles of luxury. 

The number of seagoing vessels, according to 
the calculation of Heinitz in 1762 in Prussia and 
Litjiuania was 90 with 816 sailors, in Pomerania 
303 with 2,235 sailors, in East Friesland 892 
with 5,395 sailors. No less than 25 of the Prus- 
sian and Pomeranian ships were built ia the 
former and 89 in the latter province during 1781- 
82, for Prussia, through joining the international 
system of armed sea neutrality, in the great 
•naval war between England and France, Spain 
and Holland, had secured for herself the inviala- 
bility of her trade flag, and through this gaaned 
a strongly increasing traffic to and between the 
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ports of England's opponents. Thus the Stettin 
shipowners who in 1751 counted only 79 ships 
with 3,899 loads had increased in 1784 to 165 
ships with 21,791 loads. If the total number of 
the incoming and outgoing vessels had dimin- 
ished during the period before the Seven Years' 
War, the craft were now disproportionately 
larger. In 1751 Stettin possessed only two, and 
in 1786 seventy-eight boats of over 100 loads. 
The imports and exports of Stettin amounted in 
1739 to a total of 300,000, and in 1786 to 4?^ 
million dollars. 

The universal complaints of the merchants 
that commerce was stifled under the double 
pressure of protective duties and monopolies 
prompted Heinitz, in his computations for Si- 
lesia, to compare the years 1768 and 1782 with 
each other. He established the fact that the 
transit value of 1,766,875 dollars had dropped 
to 1,239,87s, and that of the imports had falkn 
less heavily from 2,231.279 to 2,177,040 dollars; 
but that, on the other hand, the value of exports 
had increased by nearly a million, that is, from 
2,819,730 to 3,746,813 dollars. 

Under these circumstances he deemed it un- 
justifiable to speak of a decay of the Silesian 
trade, and saw the truth of the maxim confirmed 
that one must have an absolutely accu- 
rate knowledge of the whole before he can 
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decide against reason or no reason for a 
complaint. 

At the time of Heinitz's report of the Silesian 
trade, a calculation made in private quarters ar- 
rived concerning the Prussian Baltic trade. 

If the final results of Heinitz's official investi- . 
gations remained favorable in the sense of a 
strong " credit," he could hope to convince the 
king of the misleading embellishment of the 
usual statistics. Frederick actually admitted to 
the minister, at the joint checking of the trade 
balance sheet for 1781-82, that it contained obvi- 
ous mistakes, mixups and double items, and to 
the satisfaction of Heinitz crossed out nearly 
two millions in the two categories of wool and 
silk alone. After this Heinitz explained to him 
in detail with the next year's balance, which was 
especially favorable, the reasons for which one 
could not rely upon the stated profit of 5,423,010 
dollars. He particularly emphasized that a con- 
siderable part of the calculated credit surplus 
was lost through contraband. The king on ac- 
count of this report declared : " I reckon upon 
four millions." He himself made large deduc- 
tions from the official statistics and once re- 
marked to Heinitz that there was no harm in 
having such brilliant tables if only those who 
had to make use of them were able to distin- 
guish between the right and the wrong. 
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Btrt it b- Qndeniable that th& rttler was always 
inclined to believe and to assume that vrhich was 
aipt toi please him, and Heinitz deceived himself 
when ire thought that the king ealculated tbe 
" national pta&t " at only three mitlioo^ annu- 
ally. Hia personal notes of 1777 and 1782 
showed, on the contrary, that he placed it foe the 
forni«r year at 4^400,000, and fan the latter at 
4,430100a dollars. On the other hand, he pre- 
ferned to examine the statistics o£ foreign coutv- 
triea through a diminishing lens. One o£ his 
dicuner guests often noticed, to hiS' surprise, bow 
the old king " bad puvposely set up for himself 
sueh- small notions about the poptdatioa rev- 
enu.-e& and similar mattevs in foreign countries, 
to which he was- clinging persistently." 

When the king listened to jaS'trfiable or tm- 
justifiabl'c complaints about retrogression in 
trade, hie sometimes declared that the merehaats 
were like the farmers to whom God in beaven 
could never make matters right. 

Before the forum of the new theory the 
ruler's agrarian policy found, less lenjency than 
his system of industrial protection and trade 
balance. " He always has," scoMed Mirabeau, 
" crushed agriculture to raise the factories." 
Now we have learned with what considerable 
expenditures Frederick had come to the help 
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and support of agrkulture for ameliorating pur- 
poses and for the regulation of the debt rela- 
tions. That he had placed the corn tradie under 
state supervision, and prohibited the exporta^Hon 
of wool, were in th« eyes of these doctrinairee 
his two great crimes against the farmer. 

Of the Prussian provinces the duchy of Mag- 
deburg and the principality of Halberstadt, 
much in advance of the others with their fertile 
soil, reached a surplus and therefore had in 
£oriii«r times a profitable export trade in wheat 
and rye to Hamburg. The Marches, Pomerania 
and' Silesia, on the whole, produced only that 
which, was generally demanded, white the duchy 
of Prussia earned a little more^ The countries 
with a com export in the Europe of those days 
were England, whose grain cultivation had re- 
ceived fresh inducement through high exporta- 
tion premiums in the fir»t half of the century, 
and Poland, which poured tremendous masses 
of wheat and rye into that continent. The East 
European com was cheaper, heavier and more 
suitable for shipping than the German; it ruled 
the world's market for grain, the center of which 
in tliose days was still Amsterdam; temporarily 
it had even threatened the inland grain market 
of the Brandenburg-Prussian state, until Fred- 
ecick WilUam I interdicted the import from Po- 
land to the com merchants, and only allowed 
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the transit through Konigsberg and Stettin for 
commerce abroad. 

But the state kept the Polish market open for 
its own purchases, and for the replenishment of 
its magazines, and it was for this reason that 
the opponents of his economic policy spoke of 
a monopoly of the corn trade and of the corn 
monopoly of the king of Prussia, the largest 
grain dealer in the empire. ■ 

Here, too, the accusations were mostly based 
upon ignorance of the actual conditions and of 
the unerring points of view, Frederick's corn 
trade policy proved itself, as recent investiga- 
tions have convincingly shown, the most suc- 
cessful attempt at an adjustment between the 
claims of agriculture and those of industry, be- 
tween those of the farming popttlation who 
wished for high corn prices and of the smaller 
people in the towns who needed cheap bread. 
" It is the business of the prince," so the mon- 
arch wrote in the Testament of 1768, " to draw 
the line sharply in the corn prices, and choose 
the happy medium between the interests of the 
nobleman, of the leaseholder and of the farmer, 
on the one hand, and of the soldier and laborer, 
on the other hand," 

It was the aim of all the ruler's endeavors 
to keep the corn prices at an average, and it was 
the fundamental idea of a system which was 
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fully developed after the Seven Years' War. 
The price was not to fall below the cost of pro- 
duction, and for this there was a fixed standard 
in the revenue tax; that is, the tax set up by the 
war and domain exchequer for the purpose o£ 
official leasehold, for which one had to fix a 
figure for the approximate proceeds from the 
corn harvested on the leasehold estates, — a tax 
which was higher in the western provinces and 
lower in the eastern ones, and which was also 
usually exceeded by the market price. In the 
year 1752 this tax amounted in the electoral 
March to sixteen groschen for a bushel of rye, 
in Pomerania fourteen and in East Prussia 
twelve groschen. 

The double purpose of this policy could be at- 
tained with the help of the large state grain 
warehouses, which were capable at all times 
both of receiving and giving out large quantities 
and made it possible for the state to maintain the 
price in peace times at an approximately equal 
standard for buyer or seller, — in prosperous 
years by its demand, and in bad ones by its sup- 
ply. Such great warehouses Frederick William 
I had erected in the capital and in the for- 
tresses of Spandau, Kiistrin, Peitz, Magdeburg,. 
Stettin, Colberg, Minden and Wesel. They 
were especially numerous in East Prussia, at 
Konigsberg, Pillau, Memel, Ragnit, Insterburg, 
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Preussisch-Holland, Johannesburg and Harien- 
werder. Frederick the Great in Silesia added 
the old Austrian " corn houses " at Brieg and 
Glogau to the Prussian system, and built new 
stores in Schwetdnitz, Glatz, Neisse, Kosel and 
Hirschberg; besides these, in the March at 
Zehdenick, Havelberg, Tangermunde and Frank- 
fort. Finally, after the Seven Years' War the 
two so-called peace or town magazines in Berlin 
and Breslau were built. 

The fundamental principle of all the further 
ittieasures of the state in this domain remained 
the instruction which the king had given in 1748 
to Minister Katte, for the admmlstration of 
these magazines. Rye was not to he sold in the 
■electoral March under eighteen groschen and 
not over a dollar; thus the price fluctuation was 
kept within the limit oi six groschen. As soon 
as the market price in any province exceeded 
the dollar limit, the storehouses were to be 
opened and to offer rye at twenty groschen; il 
the price dropped below the fixed tax, the maga- 
zine administrations were to restore it to its 
former rate, through purchases on the spot. " so 
th^t the corn prices are constantly balanced in 
such a way that the citizen, the peasant, the of- 
ficial and the noblemen can all find their 
reckoning." 

After two years the rich harvest -oi the sum- 
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mer of 1750 gave the king cause " for tile asr 
sistance ol the farmer " to make extensive p\n- 
chases in all the eastern provinces. In the> fol- 
lowinf good years the surplus crop would not 
have found buyers if the state had not continued 
its purchases for the maintenance of the crown 
quota. Immediately after this Pomerania had 
several bad harvests and the magazines could 
again intervene as a leveling agency of their 
stock. 

The great famine- year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was 1771, the climax of a famine which 
began in 1770 and continued after the repeated 
crop- failure of the gummer of 1772 until 1774. 
Amid the great distress in the adjoining Ger- 
man districts, where many died of starvation, the 
Prussian provinces were enjoying the beneficent 
effects of state protection. The magazine sys- 
tem on that occasion stood the test in the most 
satisfactory manner and won for the state those 
thousands of new settlers whom hunger drove 
across the frontiers from Saxony and Bohemia. 

What the king wished to accomplish, how- 
ever, ooutd not be realized, — to keep the price 
of rye at a limit of one and a half dollars, — for- 
the distress was so universal that it was neces- 
sary to reckon with a depletion of the state corn 
stores, and therefore the sales had to be held 
within certain boundaries. Thus, in 1771, the 
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price rose sporadically in Prussia to two dollars 
and over; but in reply to a coniplaint from 
Lower Pomerania about this unprecedented in- 
crease, the king pointed to the fact that rye was 
then at two and a half in Saxony, at three and 
one-sixth in Moravia and seven in the district 
around Augsburg, 

These years of famine directed the attention 
of foreigners to the protective institutions in 
Prussia, and a Saxon author recommended their 
emulation. Frederick himself, however, judged 
according to the experiences of those years: 
" Every sovereign who has the common weal at 
heart has the duty to supply himself with well- 
filled magazines in order to equalize a failure in 
crops and to prevent a famine." The question 
was to have at hand an accurate calculation of 
the yield in the different Irinds of grain in good, 
rnedium and bad years, in order to compare it 
with the consumption and thus fix the extent of 
outgoing or additional quantities. 

In consequence of the four good crops from 
1777-80, the market changed in such a way that 
the farmers were sure they could not exist with 
such abnormally low prices, and again the state 
"brought up the price through its large purchases. 

There were no financial purposes connected 
■with these buyings and sellings of the state, — 
only social ones. When, as a matter of fact, the 
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stored com was sold for a trifle more in years 
of famine than had been paid for it in times of 
abundance, the margin was just sufficient to 
cover the loss of interest. " I do not want," 
said the king to Minister Katte in 1748, "to 
make the slightest profit for myself, but through 
this scheme only relieve poverty and assist the 
poor man with a reasonable corn price." 

Advantages to the state in the buying of corn 
resulted from dealings only with Poland. The 
Prussian magazine administration was able to 
purchase the Polish corn very cheaply, some- 
times at only six or eight groschen per rye 
bushel, and therefore the purchases were pref- 
erably made there so long as no slump in prices 
in the inland markets necessitated other meas- 
ures for the aid of domestic farmers. 

The total effect of this corn trade policy is 
shown in a table- which was worked out in the 
general directorate, containing the average price 
of rye in the March, in Pomerania, and in the 
Magdeburg country, for the twenty-three years 
from 1763 to 1787. The fluctuations were, apart 
from the above-mentioned famine years, very 
slight. In Berlin rye had stood at thirty to 
thirty-one groschen in sixteen of these twenty- 
three years; within a space of five years it went 
either up or down in a scope of eight or nine 
groschen, and only in 1771 and 1772 did it leap 
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up by twenty-two to twenty- four groschcn. 
Stilt less were the fluctuations in Stettin, bnt 
they were greater in Halle, where no com store- 
house had been erected. 

Apart from its general effect upon the regula- 
tion of the market price, the magazine system 
gave the possibility of an immediate assistance 
to the farmers in great distress. Seed corn in 
1772 was given out free of charge in many 
places, and in numerous instances the king sup- 
plied some individual farmer, or a whole com- 
munity, from the pubHc stores for a nominal 
charge only. 

There was always some scope for the com 
trade of private individuals. The importation 
of -Polish corn, as during the preceding reign, 
was prohibited on the Pomeranian and March 
frontiers, and on the Silesian border was subject 
to a duty tax. A still higher tariff was her* im- 
posed upon the imports from Austria. Accord- 
ing to the state of the market, the traffic with 
the neighboring countries in Silesia was either 
facilitated or hindered, or possibly suspended 
altogether. The exportation of corn from the 
Magdeburg district and from Pomerania was 
■permitted after the Seven Years' War only on 
passports which were personally issued by the 
king. 

East Prussia retained its free export aBd the 
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privilege of buying; the corn that was destined far 
esipoTt from Poland; there the farmer in conse- 
quence complained that he had no market for 
domestic corn, and the king admitted that he 
was not able to help with magazine purchases 
alone if the dealers of the inland places did not 
wish to buy. Despite the new competition of 
the Russian Baltic ports, Konigsberg exported 
48,000 bushels in 1784, and in 1785 some 42,000. 
The Magdeburg corn trade, in the face of all 
handicaps through export and transit, always 
remained of great importance, since there was a 
■compensation for the shortage for the turnover 
abroad m the supply to Beitliti. 

With a view of promoting the corn trade on 
the Elbe and Oder, the king again recommended 
the formation of joint stock companies. When, 
in December, 1769, he saw all the ministers of 
the general directorate assembled around his 
t^rble, he developed in great detail, during the 
meal, his ideas of the best way in which manorial 
lords and experienced merchants could ply the 
corn and wool trade on the Elbe as well as on 
the Oder, especially in taking aWay the transit 
traffic from Hamburg. There would not be any 
."^rogation in this" for the noblemen who 
were able to raise the revenue of their estates 
through such a scheme, as there was no reason 
why they shotild not make the best use of their 
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rights. The plan rapidly assumed concrete 
form. In February, 1770, the Magdeburg com- 
panies received their charters for the privilege 
of exporting corn (inasmuch as the price for 
rye in the markets of Berlin and Magdeburg 
would remain under a certain Hmit), and the 
exclusive prerogative of the transit of foreign 
corn from Anhalt and Saxony. The company 
planned for the Oder trade, however, had not 
as yet been formed. 

The case concerning the prohibition of the 
wool export was in no way different from the 
restriction of the corn trade. In both instances 
the farmer was compensated for the loss of out- 
side markets by the growing purchasing power 
of the inland markets. 

The lamentations of the sheep farmers of 
1719 in consequence of the export prohibition of 
Frederick William I, found' a reecho in Silesia, 
when in 1754 the prohibition was extended upon 
this province in connection with the duty restric- 
tions against the neighbors. Sheep raising flour- 
ished highly in Silesia. It was treated there 
with a care unknown elsewhere in the choice 
of breeding animals, pastures, winter fodder and 
stabling. The Silesian wool from the district 
around Namslau and Oels was estimated in the 
European market to be equal to the Spanish 
product. At the beginning of the previous cen- 
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tury, when the Austrian government imposed a 
duty on the exports to Holland, Silesian wool to 
the amount of half a million dollars was sold, 
while the native cloth makers preferred the 
medfum qualities for their coarser materials. 

About 1750, before the beginning of the cus- 
toms war, Silesian wool went annually to Aus- 
tria, at an average value of 99,000 dollars, while 
the Saxon cloth factories bought a great part 
of their raw material from Silesia, at a value of 
annually 120,000 dollars. Still the wool prices 
in Silesia, with the large animal stock, were 
lower than those of the March. They fell still 
more in 1755, in consequence of the new pro- 
hibition policy, and the interdiction of export to 
Saxony in 1757 was soon replaced by a mod- 
erate export duty. Immediately after this the 
war broke out and the wool prices rose to an 
unprecedented height, for terrible devastations 
were wrought among the sheep farms in Si- 
lesia, Saxony and the March. The lack was rap- 
idly made good in Silesia, and in 1765 the stock 
of 1763 was again reached. In the meantime, 
the same authorities who before the war had 
opposed the export prohibition, in the interest 
of farming, demanded this exclusion in order 
to aid the industry and thus, in October, 1761, 
the exportation of wool from Silesia was for- 
bidden. 
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Tb.« consequtnce was that with th,e pros- 
perity of th,e cloth industry wool prices, in spite 
of the export prohibition, maintained a Iwight 
at which, according to a statement afterward of 
the Prussian minister Strumaee, both the farmer 
and the manufacturer secured a gpod margin. 
The " nobless?," the class of landed estates, 
as had been predicted in 1755, had to make a, 
sacnifiee which was only temporary. la 1756' 
there were over 5,612,362 sheep in the eastern 
and central provinces, with about a million in 
the electoral March, half a milHon in the Neu- 
maxk and the Magdeburg district, and 2,200*000 
in Silesia alone. A censtis in December, 1763, 
disclosed for the whole monarchy 6,808,089 
sheep, while the number in England in tiiose 
days was reckoned at about twelve milltcois. 
This was the climax attained in Prussia. The 
following years brought with them a great dy- 
ing out of sheep, and the owners of flocks dimin- 
ished their stock in spite of high prices. 

Under no circumstances could the Prussian 
sheep farmers, who feared ruin from the export 
prohibition, cover the demand toward the end 
of the reign. According to a calculation ty 
Heioitz, about 350,000 dollars' worth of wool 
had to be imported annually from Spain, Po- 
land and Mecklenburg. This foreign, raw ma- 
terial, however, was partly indispensable to the 
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factories on account of its peculiar quality; the 
Sflesian cioth makers bought smgle shorn wool 
fmm Poland for their carding work, since the 
Silesian doutle shorn wool could be used only 
for cloth of another kind, but for the finest sorts 
dependence had to be placed upon the Spanish 
-wool. That Spain had interdicted the exporta- 
tion of her best breeding animals, under penalty 
■of death, was a great grtef for the king of Prus- 
sia. Not until 1785 was this severe provision 
■suspended, and now as in 1748 a flock of mother 
■sbeep and rams was bought " deep down in 
Andalnsia." 

What was still possible in the improvement of 
t!be Ijrced was seen from a comparison with the 
TeSu'Jts of the model farmer in England. There 
■mte hundredweight of wool was gathered from 
-thirty sheep, which was sold at one hundred and 
-ten to one hundred and seventy dotlars. In 
Prussia, however, it required fifty sheep to sup- 
ply a hundredweight of wool, and the hundred- 
weight of wool from the March and Pcmierania 
<;ost only twenty-seven and a half dollars, and 
that of the fine&t Silesian wool Was worth sixty- 
four doHars. 

The critics, who were quick with their con- 
'd^mna'tion of the Prussian economic policy when 
the king; had hardly closed his eyes, h«ld them- 
selves in reserve during the lifetime of Frederick. 
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It is true he had not infrequently encountered 
the objections of his ministers to his institu- 
tions and schemes, and at least in one case the 
opposition had assumed an outright challenging 
aspect. 

This was in the autumn of 1766. The king 
had just called his new creations into being, — 
the French rule of duties and excise, the stricter 
transit duty system, the, tobacco administration, 
the bank and the trading societies. The general 
economic situation showed no sign of improve- 
ment, and the chancellor Jariges therefore rec- 
ommended an investigation into the causes of 
the decay of trade and industry. The king re- 
torted that the causes were well known to him; 
he pointed, above all, to the " caprice " of the 
merchants against his new institutions; mean- 
while, however, he requested the general direc- 
torate to prepare a detailed report in accord- 
ance with the wish of the chancellor. 

This commission was used by the ministers 
for an unsparing attack upon the entire organ- 
ization of the new institutions. The king was 
indignant over their " impertinent relation," 
and suspected bribery. He declared scornfully 
that the ministers who had signed the report 
would be excused for " their ignorance," but 
the " corruption and malice " had to he punished 
with exemplary rigor, " otherwise I will never 
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be able to get subordination into these canailles." 
The author, Privy Councilor Ursinus, had for- 
merly been influential with the king, but he re- 
ceived no pardon, and was sentenced to one 
year's imprisonment in a fortress, as several ir- 
regularities were discovered in his official duties. 
After that the ministers were very cautious 
whenever they chose to express their doubts. 

Whether expressed in 3 pointed or guarded 
manner, however, these objections applied al- 
ways to the inordinate use of the system, not to 
the system itself. Ursinus and Heinitz were 
moderate commercialists, hence they held the 
same viewpoint as the king himself. Advocates 
orf free trade on pFinciple, such, for instance, as 
the war councilor Bertram in Konigsberg, who 
would have liked to see the excise tariff applied 
to his province in his own sense, were not nu- 
merous in Prussia in those days. While, there- 
fore, the contrast of principles, that of an old 
and a new system, could not make itself felt in 
the exchange of opinions between the king and 
his advisers, the ruler was inclined always to 
regard himself as the reformer and the repre- 
sentative of progress, whenever he was com- 
bating contradiction. " The people," he com- 
plained in the Testament of 1768, "move when 
they are driven and stand still as soon as one 
stops for one moment in goading them on. 
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Everybody thinks that only the customs and 
habits of his forefathers were good ones, Peor 
pie read little and they do not feel inclined to 
gather information how things can be managed 
in a different manner, and of me, who have al- 
ways done nothing but good, they think that I 
am going to point my knifie at their throats as 
soon, as the question comes up to introduce a 
useful improvement or an alteration of some 
sort. In such cases I have relied upon my hon- 
est intentions and upon my good conscience, 
and upon the knowledge which I have acquired 
for myself and then went my way calmly and 
undisturbed." 

A few years later he must have become aware 
that a quarrel had begun about the first sup' 
positions, that beyond the state borders a new 
conception of the conditions and of the claims 
of official, social and economic life was coming 
to the front. But he relied upon the fact that his 
old practice was worth more than the new 
theory, " The encyclopedists," so he wrote in 
September, 1777, to Voltaire, "will perhaps not 
always be of the same opinion with me; every- 
one has his own. Always when of all the guides 
experience is the safest, I venture to say, that 
ray maxims are only based upon that which I 
have seen and upon which L have reflected." 
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CHAPTER VI 

STATE FINANCES AND ARMY 
ADMINISTRATION 

THE acquisition of West Prussia brought 
the state such a considerable increase in 
population and especially in revenue that 
the king at last saw himself at the goal of a long- 
cherished wish. He was now able to augment 
his army to the strength which he had declared 
in 1752 was a necessity for the safety of the 
frontiers. 

The financial profits from the new province 
remained largely behind the sanguine estimates. 
In the beginning Frederick had hoped for a rev- 
enue of six millions. In a second calculation he 
reckoned more conservatively upon not quite 
three and a half millions, and in the budget of 
the general directorate for 1775-76, — the first 
which included the new country in the esti- 
mates, — a revenue of 1,636,595 dollars was en- 
tered for West Prussia, including the Netze dis- 
trict, and of 140,364 dollars for the Erm- 
land. As a matter of fact, the account soon 
343 
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closed somewhat higher than this. In 1777-79 
the revenue could be estimated at 2,111,000 
dollars. 

The West Prussian revenue of the fiscal year 
1775-76 was largeJy incorporated in the budget 
of the general domain treasury and amounted 
to 922,354 dollars, oif which a Httte over one- 
tenth (96,060) was left for adniitiistration pur- 
poses in the province. As revenue of the gen- 
esal war treasury irom West Prussia, 714,240 
dollars were entered; of this 365,514 dollars 
were provided for the support of the itewly es- 
tablished regiments which were garrisoned in 
that province. If another 133,6812 dollars were 
actually paid for these troops out of the general 
wax tEeasury, under a different heading, tbe net 
revenue of the two great state treasuries from 
West Prussia still anKiunted ta 1,^41,339 dol- 
lars. Of tbe West Prussian income 400,000 dol- 
lars could be immediately reserved by the geo- 
eral domain treasury for tbe disposition itmd 
of the king, either to be transferred to tbe crown 
treasury fox eaiterprises fos th« public WneAt, or 
to meet extraordinary military e»p^nse& 

Thus a great part of the expetwiitttres which 
were paid for restorations in the new pro^rince 
had beerv covered from its own resources. So 
much was a well-M'dered, thrifty xmd clean 
household able to perform at its. very beginning. 
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In-tlie above-roentioned Ssczl year the regular 
gross revemoe of the g«ierai domain treasury 
aTniMUited to 8,095,661 do^ars, fhat of th« gen- 
eral war. treasury, without the extra contritnition 
from the iorjner, to 4,992,145 doiJars, the rev- 
enue of the SUesian prrovinctal treasury to some- 
thing aver three and a half millions. Thus, to 
this totaJ revenue of about sixteen and a halt 
millkiBS, apart from several other incomes not 
incorporated in the hudget of the financial an- 
thorities. West Prussia contri-but^d more l^an 
one-tenth with its one and three-fourths mil- 
liMis. 

Mfireover, through the fact tiiat simnltane- 
otisly with the opening up of the West Prussian 
6na»cTal resources the crown treasury reached 
an amount which was for the time conadered 
adequate, the king gained a wider scope in his 
state finances. 

With the coming of peace the king had trans- 
ferred to the treasury no less than 14,158,880 
dollars from the large sums which were h^d in 
reserve for the coatiauation of the war after 
refunding the war loan and expending seventy- 
one and a half millions for new uniforms aTid 
for replacements in the artillery and haggage 
trains. 

This JHoass of metal had for the time being to 
be deposited in the coins stamped during flic 
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war, which were below value. Every year part 
of these coins were taken out to be melted and 
replaced by full-value gold. In consequence of 
this the face value of the treasury money did 
not rise so rapidly as it should have done in pro- 
portion to the actual additions. At the end of 
May, 1769, on the closing of the annual ac- 
counts there were in the treasury 19,157,203 
dollars, and among them nearly six millions of 
inferior coins. In 1770 the treasury had in- 
creased by 224,000 dollars and the stock of coins 
under value had diminished by two millions. In 
1771 ho more money below par was in existence, 
but the total amount had diminished by 960,000 
dollars after this removal. Increasing a little in 
1772, the treasury reached in the following year, 
after another small addition, the sum of 19,- 
249,920 dollars. For a time the king kept it at 
this level after he had named twenty millions 
in his second Political Testament, of 1768, as he 
had done in the first of 1752, as the sum which 
the treasure was supposed to reach. 

Moreover, the small treasure, the mobilization 
fund, whose first endowment of 640,000 dollars 
consisted of full-face value gold, had from 1763 
to 1776 been brought to 4,266,863 dollars. 

After the fulfillment of his economic pro- 
grammes the king was confronted by the ques- 
tion as to how he was to use the annual surplus 
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which was considerable in proportion to the 
total revenue of the state; in other words, how 
should he regulate the extraordinary finances of 
the state? 

There were at his disposal, in the first place, 
an annual treasury fund of i ,800,000 dollars ; 
namely, 700,000 dollars from each of the old 
provinces and from Silesia, and 400,000 from 
West Prussia. In addition to this, certain incomes 
were transferred to the disposition fund direct 
from the domain treasuries of the different prov- 
inces: 50,000 dollars from the Konigsberg and 
the Lithuanian financial department, 21,000 from 
the 'Marches, and 100,000 from East Friesland ; 
the revenue that was gained over and beyond 
the budget of the forest and domain administra- 
tion, which in the year before the war had 
amounted to 705,000 dollars and was still in- 
creasing in peace times; the revenue of the Mag- 
deburg transit duty, which after the decrease in 
I766.had by I786again risen to 102,454 dollars; 
finally, the surplus of the administrations newly 
instituted after the war and which had been 
taken out of the financial collegiate. 

The king calculated in 1779 the resources 
opened since 1763 apart from the West Prussian 
revenue at about three millions, and the sum at 
the disposal of the extraordinary account in 
1768 at 4,700,000, in 1777 at 5,700,000, and in 
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1783 with 7,120,000 dollajs, and a state rerenae 
total of 21,730,000 doUairs. 

The accotmts ot the large disposition fund, 
which was exempt from all supervision by the 
financial authorities and {rem the control of the 
chief accotuitaiKy department, have not been 
preserred. However, far a single year we have 
the already named personal estimate of the king 
ol the " Depensc," which he thougbt to cover 
from these surplus funds. In it appear 600^000 
dollars for the Netie Canal ; 40,000 indemnifica- 
tion for the owners of the Polish " Starostei '* 
estates; 340,000 for ameliorations on tke Rbin, 
m Pomerania, in the Nevmark and in the Ma|^ 
deburg district; 56,000 for the Silesian towns; 
80,000 for the building of thirty villages in 
Upper Silesia; 40,000 for the town of Konigs- 
berg, to cover fire damages; 200,000 each for 
Berlin and Potsdam, probably for factories and 
other buildings; and 160,000 for baiWiing the 
Berlin library. For military purposes were set 
apart 300,000 dollars fof the Silesian and 
20<^000 for the West Prussian fortresses; 23,000 
for barracks; 170,000 for alteration in the infan- 
try rifle; and 140,000 for the artillery. Finally 
480,000 was appropriated for the payment of 
subsidies to Russia. 

According to this the extraordinary expenses 
for civil iroprovements reached s total oi 
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i,^i6fiOo dollars, the addidcm to the army »d- 
ministratioQ (inchisive of subsidies paid as re- 
demption for aiixiHary troops) amcMmted to 
1,520,000 dollars. The compilations cf ifee foar 
last ye&rs of t±te reign, which Minister Hertz- 
berg had pabJished with the moneys expended 
on behalf of agricaltnre and industry, and for 
the welfare oi the twnntry in :generai, fcave been 
treated elsewhere in another connection. 

A comparison of these tig«re« with ^e total 
amount of the annual surplus s^Knvs that the 
king, after the ftilfill-raent of Jiis original gro- 
gramtne, continued to save axui hoard money. 

The treasury was filled, but one addition after 
another followed. To the general treasury and 
the small treasury came three subtreasuries amd 
finally still another, the fourth sutrtreasury. 

A treasury depot at Bresiaa, in a cellar under 
the war treasury which the long ordered in 
1770 to be established, held moneys up to 
3,269^000 dollars in 1774— a sum that made flw 
annual -quota for the field support of an army 
of 70,000 men to be iihobiHzed in Silesia. A pro- 
portionate amount for an army corps to be as- 
sembled on the Elbe was Tepresented by tTie so- 
called Magdeburger forage moneys, which were 
deposited in the bank in 1776, with 900,000 dol- 
lars. An iron fund at the general war treasury 
was meant to secure the payment of wages in 
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war times; fixed before 1756 only at 680,000 dol- 
lars, the amount of one month's wages, it 
amounted in 1777 to four millions, and the king 
intended to bring it up to eleven millions within 
three years. In the last year of his reign fur- 
ther additions of the treasury were made to a 
special account kept under the heading of " sub- 
sidy moneys " ; this he soon endowed with three 
millions. 

There were good reasons for this persistent 
hoarding. The king, after the last war, calcu- 
lated the cost of a campaign at eleven to twelve 
millions, besides the amounts which had already 
been set apart for the army in peace times. If 
he had formerly believed it to be necessary to 
make provisions only for four campaigns, he 
thought it advisable after seven years of con- 
flict to prepare for an eight-year one. In the 
year 1768, when the treasure was only fixed 
upon a basis of twenty millions, Frederick saw 
himself under the necessity of again reckoning 
upon the seizure of the neighboring country 
with the resources of Saxony, 

Five millions from Saxony, 4,700,000 surplus 
over their own state revenue, including the vari- 
ous treasure quotas, and 2,300,000 from the 
crown treasury, made the annual requirement 
of twelve million dollars. 

Still, in 1776, he did not think he could do 
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without the Saxon addition in case of war. The 
calculation was based this time — for new esti- 
mates made a saving appear feasible — upon the 
annual amount of income. The surplus of the 
yearly revenue, put at 5,700,000 dollars, needed 
an addition of 5,300,000 to cover this amount. 
At his disposal there were at that time in sav- 
ings, besides the mobilization fund, 19,300,000 
dollars in the crown treasury, 3,200,000 in the 
Breslau treasury depot, 90,000 Magdeburg for- 
age moneys, and four millions as a balance in the 
general war treasury, — a grand total of 27,- 
400,000 dollars, a sum which reduced annually 
by those 5,300,000 dollars would be exhausted in 
five campaigns, perhaps in four, as in war times 
a deficit in the regular state revenue and con- 
sequently a decrease in the annual surplus had 
to be reckoned with. Accordingly the eyes of 
the royal field marshal and state financier, who 
wanted his treasure to last twice as long, were 
in those days again turned to Saxony. 

It so happened that in Frederick's last war the 
Saxons did not fight against him but on his side, 
hence no money could come from that source; 
so he left Saxony out of consideration in his 
future financial estimates. The one campaign 
of 1778 and the preparations for a second had 
cost seventeen millions; according to this it 
seemed to be sufficient to fix an amount of 
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tweive nuUtons for vntry campaign. Am csjti- 
mate ol ijB^ supposed that the anntcd sorplvs 
of y,i20jooa dollars wotrid be dunicished in war 
times to six miUioDS ; tbc king intended to comer 
the large deficit for campaign funds for three 
years <Hit of the moneys accamalated in the 
branch depots of the crown treasary, aad for 
three more years from (3»e old treasury. la an 
estimate of 1786, the cost of a campai^ was 
fixed n>ore liberally at 14^56^59 doUars. 

At the end ol this reign, iridi an annnal total 
revenue of not quite twenty-two millions, there 
were in the old treasury :22^j£,339 dollars, in- 
clusive of three milKoo " subsidy rooReys "; in 
the small treasury for the mobilization, 4,454,- 
411; m the Silesian treasury 9,330,000; oif Mag- 
deburg forage moneys 8.80C1/KIO in the bank, 
which had {since 1785) kept the fall deposit tfiat 
ha4 been promised to it upon the foniHiinscif the 
institution. In the general vrar treasury there 
was as an iron fund 6,052,25a doUars, — a -grand 
total ol 5i,302/)io (ioJlars, instead of tiie round 
ten millions whidi Frederick had taken over 
from bis father. 

For the support of the army in peace times 
the revenues of the excise adminislration and 
the so-calkd " adjutum " of the general domain 
treasury were set apart in the usual way. This 
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ad^Ttion between 1740 and 1786 increased from 
one and a hall miHioos to double that sum. The 
peace budget of the army amoanted in 1740 to 
not quite five and a half milUoas; in the last 
fiscal year before the Seven Years' War it 
reached 8,300,000 dotiars; after the war, until 
tbc death of Frederick II, it rose from nine mtl- 
Hons to over twehre and a quarter millions. 
Hovcver, this advance for 1 740-86 remained 
considerably behind the growth of the state rev- 
enue, wiiicb bad in the meantime increased 
threefold. 

When peace came, rtie army was nearly at 
its fuU strength. Frederick had said that he held 
21^000 men in readiness for a new campaign, 
among whom were 188,000 field troops. After 
the disbandment of eiglit garrison battalions, of 
all voluntary corps established during the war, 
oi recruit battalions, and of the state militia, 
and the last remnants, of the former Saxon 
troops, and after reducing the old regiments to 
the: complements which were required before 
the war, the army numbered a little over 150,000 
men, the same as at the beginning of hostilities. 

The decrease in the number of troops was 
not only necessitated by financial considerations, 
bttt still more by the shrinking of the popula- 
tion. The various contiagents had to be giren 
time to recover after the extensive enlistments 
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of recent years, in which the farmer lads were 
put into thfc army while they were still but half 
children. The king gave the order that not 
more than 70,000 natives were to serve in the 
ranks. With thesurplus above this number the 
cantonments in the extreme war need remained 
as a last resource for the army, which Fred- 
erick declared he would guard like " the apple 
of his eye." With the steadily increasing popu- 
lation in the first years of peace, the total num- 
ber of " enrolled " men, that is, all the able 
young men registered for the service in the army, 
was considerably higher in 1773 than in 1756, 
the West Prussian cantonments not included. 

Previous to the acquisition of West Prussia 
the king, in 1768, at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Turkish War, provided for a first new army in- 
crease to the extent of ten thousand. Twelve 
musketeer regiments from the March were 
raised, with 40 men to each company; the hus- 
sars, had 300 to the regiment, and Silesia re- 
ceived a new field battalion. In 1772 followed 
the establishing of five West Prussian mus- 
keteer regiments, of four new battalions in the 
East Prussian garrison troops, of a regiment of 
hussars and two battalions of artillery. At the 
same time the companies in 36 old infantry regi- 
ments were strengthened by 20 men each. 

With this increase the army reached a 
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strength of 186,000 men, and it numbered: no 
battalions of field infantry, whose grenadier 
companies in war time had to be formed in 25 
separate battalions ; seven permanent grenadier 
battalions, one battalion of infantry sharp- 
shooters; 36 garrison battalions; 63 squadrons 
of cuirassiers; 70 of dragoons; 90 of hus- 
sars; 10 of Bosniaks; one of mounted sharp- 
shooters; eight battalions of field artillery and 
II companies of fortress artillery. In case of 
war, provisions were made for the enlistment of 
23 volunteer battalions, numbering 18,768 men, 
for the establishing of five squadrons of dra- 
goons, two garrison battalions, and a reenforce- 
ment of the complements in the cavalry and in 
the field battalions. A plan of mobilization, 
worked out to the minutest detail in 1772, fixed 
the number of the whole force at 226,777 "i^" > 
the field troops ready for marching at 197,256 
men, in addition to which a state militia of 3,832 
men was to be formed. 

. The Prussian soldier of those days was no 
mofe the miles invictus, as his war lord bad 
praised him after the Second Silesian War, but 
to him also the maxim proeliis ambiguus, 
bello non victus applied ; be had been van- 
quished only in battles, not in the whole war. 
The soldier had gained not only great fame but 
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popularity with yoon^ and old. This was borne 
out by a Niirnberg industry which flourished 
through the Seven Years' War and which bad 
been decadent ever since. The little people of 
the ourseries knew of no better toy than the tin 
soldiers. And the older folks could not see 
enough in the drama of the martial tigares 
whom Lessing and his emulators had created 
for the stag;e. 

" Minna von Barahelm," according to 'Goethe, 
"a true product of the Seven Years' War, ci 
perfect North German national tendency," re- 
mained an incomparable monument for tbc 
Prussian army of those days, which also proved 
its " soldier's fortune " by the fact that it had 
found such an advocate. Lessing had as secre- 
tary of the heroic General Tauentzien in Bres- 
lau, and the beleaguering lines before Schweid- 
nitz, experienced and learned how to appreciate 
the esprit de corps of the Prussian officers, of 
whom one of the best had formerly been at- 
tached to him by strong bonds of friendship. 

The character traits of Ewald von Kleist he 
gave to his Tellheim, the embodiment of the 
Prussian officers' honor. The soldier types ol 
Minna von Barnhelm were taken from life, and 
even if embellished were drawn without any 
exaggeration. As old acquaintances a reviewer 
greeted the blunt and devoted packer Just and 
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tine " menry, j*)colar, honcat sergeant" Paul 
Werner, who after having: for a long time hc^ed 
fat vain " that troable should start afresh " 
pcaised God that somewhere in the world there 
was yet war. The comrades whom the n-ew 
" DDobilizatkin' of the army for the theater " sent 
ta a Tellhetm and hb faithfuls coutd not reach 
up to the great prototypes. To the actors, how- 
erer, the uniformed parts were agreeable with- 
otit {lislinction, for the audience of the pit was 
dcKghted with them. 

But one man's enjoyment of the armj had 
been spoiled, — the royal leader's. The instru- 
iment of his fame as a field marshal ha«l in his 
opinion not performed enough. He was angry 
with the army, and many a one in it was angry 
with htm. 

The question after returning to peace quar- 
ters was to raise to their former plane the regi- 
nuenfs that were out of all bonnds, and besides 
Ibaving to be scantily patched up tinue and a^gain 
after each campa^n, were badly trained and 
still wtwse disciplined. The same was to be 
said of their depleted corps of officers, inter- 
s^tsed with some rather dubicms aftergrowths 
who were by no means any more homogeneoos. 
Here the king resorted to new means differing 
irota the oJd traditions and thereby caused great 
dissension, es|)«cially amcmg tli« officers, wlio 
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partly accepted them as a direct punishment, 
which to a certain extent was true. With keen 
irony the duke of Bevem, hero of Lobositz and 
Reichenbach, wrote in his essay of an army 
history : " As the army had held its own against 
the entire Austrian, Russian, Swedish and part, 
of the German and French empire forces, the 
pubUc had thought his royal majesty would be 
pleased with the services dutifully rendered ; 
however, his eyes had been keen enough to see 
that only a few persons, and but a few regi- 
ments, had accomplished the good which had 
happened in the course of the war by them- 
selves; the adversities, however, were caused by 
the larger rest which consequently had no 
claim to a reward." 

Thus accusations and recriminations arose 
and passed from one to another. These, at a 
later period, were perpetuated in the writings 
of a younger generation of Prussian officers, 
grown up during the Seven Years' War, in the 
" letters " of a Kaltenborn, and in the " reflec- 
tions " of Berenhorst: that chiefs and com- 
manders had always been in jeopardy of dis- 
missal for some very trivial reason or incident 
upon a bad mood, that the king had always 
mentally held the review before he had ever 
seen a single soldier, that the fate of every rep- 
ment had already been decided upon at the mo- 
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ment when the king entered his carriage in Pots- 
dam, that courage, esprit de corps, and intrinsic 
worth in the army had been neglected, that 
Frederick had gradually started his magnificent 
war stalHon in abrupt and sharp curvettngs until 
the animal did not know how to trot or to walk. 

While peace negotiations were going on in 
Hubertusburg the king divided the army into a 
number of inspections according to provinces, 
and in the latter according to the principal 
weapons, the artillery remaining outside this or- 
ganization. It was the first step to the later 
corps division. The inspections became the 
forerunners of the general commands of today. 
The inspectors were responsible for the carrying 
out of the orders, for the uniformity of discipline 
and training in the different regiments, for the 
observance of the correct medium between len- 
iency and severity of the commanders, for the 
conduct of the officers, and for quiet and order 
at the recruitings. They had to make sugges- 
tions concerning distinctions and promotions. 

The reason given by the king for this innova- 
tion was simple and forceful: the impossibility of 
seeing everything with his own eyes. The meas- 
ure spoke for itself, but it had at once an effect 
that was painful and odious, especially since 
Frederick did not adhere to the army list in his 
choice of inspectors. In Silesia a Seydlitz was 
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appointed for the cavalry and a Tauentzien for 
the infantry, but in the remaining provinces 
mostly younger major generals were selected as 
his representatives. The rough Ramin at the 
head of the Berlin inspection was as much es- 
teemed and ostentatiously distinguished by the 
king as he was hated by the army for " really 
belonging to the period of the Huns and the 
Vandals." To subordinate himself to some one 
from the rear ranks was all the harder when a 
rcgtraental chief was higher in rank or in years 
of service, because the hitherto position in 
which they had been under no one else except 
the king, through the new order of things, lost 
considerably tn importance, prestige and influ- 
ence. 

As was correctly said in those days, the 
pafriarchical constitution of the old Prussian 
army went into dechne and disappeared, accord- 
ing to which in each regiment " the general, so 
to say, represented the emir of the tribe, and the 
eleven other company commanders the first 
diiefs of the branch tribes." The duke of 
Bevem in Stettin who, as one of the oldest in- 
fantry generals, had Major General Steinkeller 
for his inspector, complained bitterly that there 
was almost nothing more to do for titc chiefs 
and captains than to be assistants to the in- 
spectors and see to the requisitions of small 
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equipments. The most disagreeable aspect of 
the whole thing was that the inspectors re- 
mained regimental chiefs themselves, and 
through this, as Bevern complained again, were 
in a position to " favor their own regiments as 
they liked." 

Into disproportionately wider circles dissatisr- 
faction was carried by a second innovation — the 
reform of the company household — for through 
it the encouraging prospect of a future adequate 
pension was spoiled for the starving subaltern 
ofKcer. We remember that hitherto the com- 
pany chief had kept in hand the wages for the 
native sons, who in peace times were on an an- 
nual leave of from nine to ten months; from 
this saving he defrayed the cost of the foreign 
enlistments and retained a surplus for himself. 
Thenceforward the king put the enlistment 
moneys into a central treasure from which the 
savings of the men on leave were requisitioned 
up to a small amount. Mainly introduced for 
economic reasons this reorganization, apart 
from the material loss to the captains, received 
an objectionable aspect through the fact that a 
few regiments, in recognition of their excellent 
conduct before the enemy, were allowed to 
manage in the old way. Even among them- 
selves the outclassed regiments were not meas- 
ured equitably: in some cases the fraction of his 
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old perquisites left to the captain was larger 
than in others, according to how a regiment was 
judged in regard to its general conduct. To the 
segregation of the guards from the line regi- 
ments, and of field regiments from garrison 
troops, this discrimination among the field of- 
ficers themselves, according to conduct and per- 
formances, was added. The admirable principle 
of equal class honor and of equal personal 
worth, upon which the Prussian officer corps 
was founded, had been obscured by displacing 
entire regiments into a low conduct class. 

The worst consequence, however, was that 
the cutting down of their incomes induced some 
captains, in order to compensate themselves, to 
embezzle and falsify the list of their subordi- 
nates, after the manner of the dishonest officers 
of the seventeenth century. With reference 
to " frequent denunciations and to the stir- 
prising number of unsavory processes in various 
regiments," a general order of Frederick's suc- 
cessor after the accession asserted in sharp 
words that by men of honor " truth was ban- 
ished from the lists for the sake of shameful 
gain." 

And yet Frederick William I and Frederick II 
had worked indomitably to inculcate into their 
officers' corps a strict sense of honor and integ- 
rity; the latter monarch thought to demand no- 
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ble birth of his officers as a greater assurance 
of noble sentiments. Frederick William I pro- 
moted ordinary citizens to Heutenants, but not 
to captains; later, General Stollhofen, the son 
of a clergyman, had to wait until the accession 
to the throne in 1740 before he became a staff 
captain. 

Frederick afterward, as a rule, did not receive 
old noncommissioned officers into the officers* 
corps, for from such the bourgeois lieutenants 
of his father had largely been recruited, because 
the sons of the educated middle class did not as 
yet hold aloof from the army. Now, however, 
during the long war, numerous middle class 
sons of good families had voluntarily entered 
the service, — students from the Prussian uni- 
versities and scholars from the gymnasiums. It 
even happened that for several years the Berlin 
gymnasium did not have a first class. These 
native sons of citizens had acquired the silver 
portepie, as did at the same time those vagrant 
adventurers who spoiled the reputation of the 
officer corps of the volunteer battalions. After 
the conclusion of peace the king rejected them 
all, the just with the unjust. The notorious 
elements were dismissed; whoever was blame- 
less and fit was put into a garrison regiment. 
Five years after the war there were only four 
bourgeois officers in the field regiments under 
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the inspection of General Mollendorf, and them 
the king intended to transfer somewhere else. 
Not without justification was such a procedare 
called cruel. Many a brave soldier was filled 
with bitterness, and the entire citizenship com- 
plained with the offended victims. 

Soon the reaction came. The descendants of 
the nobility no more responded to the demand. 
Not every son of a country squire had a liking 
for the military service ; a heritage or an ad- 
vantageous marriage prompted many a young 
officer to discard his uniform; the middle class, 
which bad been held in contempt for decades, 
began again to rise in prestige. On the other 
band, the king was not specially fond of seeing 
very wealthy and distinguished noblemen in his 
regiments. Berenhorst spoke of his " idiosyn- 
crasies against counts " and especially the sons 
of the Silesian magnates whom he looked upcm 
with distrust, since so many of them had quickly 
quit the service. 

Even in 1783 Frederick announced to his earl 
court marshal that be had already issued an 
order not to accept any counts in the army, 
" Young counts who do not leam anytiiing are 
ignoramuses in all countries. But if a miracle 
should happen and something useful should be 
made of a count, he is not to plume himself 
upon his title and birth, for those are only tri- 
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fles; what matters is only his merite personnel." 
Of the sons of his generals and his ministers he 
said these people were too rich, and all they 
wanted was to serve a few years for the sake of 
sport. And when General Tauentzien wanted 
to let a son enter the service of the gendarmes, 
the king declared he did not like for distin- 
guished people all to join the gendarmes; after 
two or three years pretexts of chest complaints, 
sigiit troable or rupture would be heard. " That 
has been done by twenty prominent people in 
the gendarmes; I want officers and no shirkers." 
With a view of finding a remedy for the lack 
of officers which already began to make itself 
felt, the regiments in 1779 were generally di- 
rected to draw noblemen " of common sense, 
ambition and real zest " from foreign countries. 
It was sought to attract certain strata of the 
hitherto disdained roture. By a public edict of 
May, 1768, the prospect was opened, although in 
the very remote future, to the sons of bourgeois 
country squires. These landed property owners 
were admitted as an unwelcome exception, and 
promised that they would be made peers of the 
realm -whenever they had been promoted to 
company commanders in the garrison regiments 
or in the artillery, and had served ten years as 
captains, — for only to such were these honors 
made accessible. 
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On the other hand, the hussars maintained 
their preferred position. In 1779 the king com- 
plained that the " real hussar service " had gone 
into decay, and thought to discern the cause for 
this in the fact that so many " young wind- 
Tjags " had been accepted as officers. He there- 
fore decided that in future more sergeants of 
long service were to be promoted to lieutenants. 

With the newly entered cadets, however, he 
did not make any issue of their pedigree. When 
General Lossow, in a report, described the 
youngest cornet of his Black Hussars as a 
Mecklenburg Junker the king wrote to him : 
" So much I would like to tell you that his father 
was not a nobleman but a forester, and also a 
paramour of the old duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, so that you may know his whole gene- 
alogy." The ennobled hussar generals Moehrin, 
Gunther, Salenmon and Hohenstock were of 
bourgeois descent, as were the generals Holtzen- 
dorf, Moller and Tempelhoi¥ in the artillery. 

To all the other causes of discord were added 
complaints of the increasing drilling and the 
pettifogging methods. There was much scold- 
ing under Frederick William I about the lassi- 
tude in drill which had gained ground. Now the 
army sighed that the drill confined under the 
preceding reign essentially to the camp weeks, 
and at all events endurable before the Great 
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War, was practiced intolerably in peace, to the 
utter exhaustion of those soldiers who remained 
with the colors beyond the term of the spring 
exercises. 

" Nowhere was renunciation more required," 
scoffed Berenhorst, " than with the badly com- 
pensated victors of the Seven Years' War, when 
the punctilious elaboration of tactics and its in- 
numerable combinations in feet, inches and sec- 
onds of execution demanded no slight study," 
When the war lord incessantly pointed to his 
great aim, — the restoration of the old discipline, 
mobihty and readiness to strike, — his colonels, as 
was natural, devised ways and means of reach- 
ing the goal as quickly and as safely as possible. 

There can be no doubt that in this respect 
many an inspector or regimental chief overdid 
it in " inventive rigor." However, not every- 
thing that had been thought out and tested came 
to the knowledge of the king. General von 
Saldem, the g^eatest genius among the Prussian 
tacticians, had to act cautiously, it was said, 
with his inventions, and he introduced many 
things in a clandestine manner. The king, as 
the unprejudiced Kattenborn testified, was not 
at all fond of a lot of regulations and of " time 
wasting playing about." 

He did not inundate his army with orders in 
which he repeated himself a hundred times, or 
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countermand a once given order. He steered 
shy of all innovations; alterations in the equip* 
ment and other little formalities were far below 
his dignity and the one which he endeavored to 
impart to his army. He called the pedants 
among his officers the " ballroom majors." If he 
insisted with sternness upon the regulations c<mi- 
cerning dress, it was not done for the sake of 
pedantry but with the idea of not encouraging 
any excesses of fashion, of checking extrava- 
gance, and of getting the officers out of their 
petitmaitre ways. The satirist asserted that in 
all dubious cases the ruler assumed the reverse 
of the actual fashion as the regulation for his 
army. 

Kaltenborn further acknowledged that the 
king's critical eyes on maneuvering days were 
only directed upon the entirety. " From the mo- 
ment when he had his troops maneuver he 
treated them as in the hour of battle, and was 
satisfied if only the chief object was welt carried 
out. He maneuvered with exceeding agilitv 
and ease and did not harass the men with pages 
of dispositions ; one was nearly always able to 
write them on a piece of paper the size of a 
playing card." 

Thus the ruler was always in good humor the 
day after the review, " glad, as it were, to get off 
his mind the unpleasant things he had haul to 
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say." Nothing was more instructive than his 
words on such occasions, " as if he was not in 
a bad mood." It was then a treat to hear him 
lectare, as it were, in a military college. He 
knew exactly who it was that had made a mis* 
take, the cause of such error, and how it would 
and ^oald have been possible to remedy it. 
His VMce was gentle and insinuating, he looked 
pleased, and seemed anxious to give good advice 
rather than commands. Frederick said of the 
great autumn maneuvers which were held before 
the war that the whole practice was for the of- 
ficers and the generals, without giving any at- 
tention to the private soldiers. 

A sequence of new arrangements aimed at the 
better training and the theoretical instruction 
of the oiHcers. The cadet corps was joined by 
the "Academic des Nobles," founded in 1765 
as a sort of select institution, with fifteen regu- 
lar members and as many outside ones, while 
as preparatory institutes the cadet school at 
Stolp was founded in 1764 for the sons of the 
nobiiity of Lower Pomerania, and one at Kulm 
in 1775 for the West Prussian Junkers, who 
were stil) in need of more training and education. 

Instruction courses in the science of fortifica- 
tion and geography were established at the seats 
of the new army inspections, in such a way that 
an engineer officer taught for four winter 
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months a number of talented comrades who 
were selected after nominations of the respec- 
tive regiments. The most gifted of these pupils, 
— generally about twelve altogether, — were 
taken by the king into his military retinue. Be- 
fore the Seven Years' War he created for him- 
self a personal general staff and he now further 
promoted this institution. As when he was 
crown prince in Rheinsberg he had shared the 
scientific instruction of the youngest palace in- 
mate, with his companions so now he sat in his 
armchair, holding discourses to his twelve mili- 
tary disciples about the art of war, with a view 
of afterward testing them in the saddle as to 
how far these budding quartermasters had ac- 
quired judgment and precision in exploiting the 
various topographical features of the landscape. 

For the use of the inspectors, he had printed 
in 1771 a few copies of Principles of the Art of 
Siege and Tactics, a revised reissue of Individual 
sections of the old General Principles of Warfare. 
The older as well as the recent instructions, and 
a short compendium of the Rides according to 
which a good Commander of a Battalion was to 
Act in Time of War, were made accessible to the 
generals and staflF officers under the seal of mili- 
tary secrets, " for perusal only, not for copying 
purposes." 

The afterward famous Frenchman Du- 
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mouriez, who gained a knowledge of the Prus- 
sian army on his journey to Poland, judged that 
in Prussia a great number of " evolutionary of- 
ficers " had developed in those days without hav- 
ing accomplished the bringing up of generals. 
Eagerly seizing upon this remark, Berenhorst 
added that already, after the type of the scien- 
tific officer had been carried from the French 
over to the Prussians in the years from 1746 to 
1756. a part of the clever brains had gradually 
discovered the light of the maneuvering art. 
"They discovered the ways and tricks of it on 
the drawing boards." 

One has to admit that the scientific overrating 
of topographical knowledge subsequently be- 
came harmful to the Prussian army, and that 
the much vaunted Massenbach who had in 
Prussia's darkest period become an outright de- 
terrent example of a scientifically trained gen- 
eral staff officer, enjoyed his first education 
under the eyes of Frederick the Great. But the 
fundamental idea of the pedagogic aspirations 
of the great field marshal was undoubtedly cor- 
rect, as it was in regard to this awakening and 
fostering of the scientific spirit in the officer 
corps. Kaltenborn's work indicates that Fred- 
erick introduced into the army a totally different 
tone and ways from those which he found at 
the commencement of his reign. 
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Those Rules for a good Battalion Commander 
culminate jn the maxim: "One knows from 
experience that the excellence of the troops 
is based upon that of the officers ; a brave 
colonel means a brave battalion, and one has 
seen in all our wars, that whenever the com- 
mander was a particularly able man that bat- 
talion has never been defeated, except the com- 
mander had previously been wounded or'killed," 

Still more plainly and harshly Frederick's con- 
tempt for the private is expressed in the Testa- 
ment of 1768: "Ambition has no influence upon 
the common soldier. All that is possible to be 
tnade out of him confines itself to inculcating 
into him the esprit de corps, that is, a higher 
opinion of his own regiment than of all the 
troops in the world; and as on certain occasions 
the officers have to lead him right through the 
midst of the greatest dangers, he must fear his 
officers more than the dangers to which one ex- 
poses him," How gratefully had the young 
king, the victor of Hohenfriedberg and Sohr, 
once recognized the good will, the bravery and 
the devotion of the private! The days of bis 
defeat, the gloomy hours in which he had seen 
his soldiers flee, — this school of misfortune had 
become to him a source of contempt for man- 
kind, and the gray pupil had been only too 
docile. 
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Tiiey themselves, however, these poor war- 
riors whom the old Frederick despised, loved 
him. The array loved its king " almost to idol- 
atry," said Kaltenbom, after he had abused the 
monarch to his heart's content; and one of the 
Austrian guests at Neisse confirms this truth. 
" However much his surrounding company may 
fear the king and complain about his mood, 
which was often almost unbearable, the soldiers 
and especially the native sons were always en- 
thused over him, for he cared for them and 
eased their lot as well as he could." The ad- 
dress " Fritz " or " Father," which the men had 
acquired the right to use, the hearty " Thou " 
which Fritz permitted them, and other iittle 
familiarities, perhaps also blunt replies that 
were not taken amiss, — all these compensated 
for their many hardships and sufferings. 

Particularly the grenadiers of the First Bat- 
talion thought, as Kaltenbom said, to be real 
metiibers and home companions, as it were, of 
the royal family, " and if through this they 
deemed themselves privileged sometimes to 
grutnble about their father, which was by no 
means done in the choicest expressions, but in 
the worst possible blasphemies, nobody would 
have dared to use one objectionable word 
against the king in their presence. That bat- 
talion alone proved how far that almost super- 
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natural man had brought it in the art of being 
loved, ... a glance, a word from Frederick's 
lips was sufficient to compensate them for every- 
thing." It was a look, our witness said on an- 
other occasion, "which nothing could resist. I 
have always believed one of the chief reasons 
of the unattainable height which Frederick 
reached was in his eyes." 

How he made his peace at the review of 1773 
with one of the East Prussian regiments which 
had fallen into disgrace after the battle of Zorn- 
dorf has been described by a lieutenant of this 
regiment in simple yet striking words, under the 
touching first impression : " Everybody was 
crowding around the king with expressions of 
gratitude and joy; presently he wanted to say 
something, but he was too overcome himself 
and he remained silent, and only wept. His 
majesty was then preparing to leave, but we 
did not let him go. ' It is all right,' said the 
king, ' now everything is all right again. Boys, 
leave me alone.' Then the general stepped for- 
ward and expressed his particular thanks in the 
name of the regiment. The king said: 'Now 
there, you have your grenadier march again,' 
and quickly rode away." 

When the great war hero, in the spring of 
1764, was exercising his Potsdam battalions for 
the first time, as was his habit in peace days. 
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he cherished anew the hope of seeing his excel- 
lent army, which had been ruined by the San- 
guinary war, rise like "a phcenix out of the 
ashes." But it was a long time before all the 
aftermath had been overcome. The cavalry re- 
covered more easily than the infantry, for they 
had met with less serious losses and soon re- 
placed them. As the king said, they had per- 
fected themselves in the war, whereas the in- 
fantry had sunk from step to step with the 
dwindling of their veterans. 

In the fourth year after the conclusion of 
peace, Frederick judged that another three years 
would elapse before the old tone de solidite would 
be again fully restored. As a matter of fact the 
year 1770 marked for him the epoch of com- 
plete recovery. In 1768 a general in the retinue 
of the emperor found the Prussian infantry at 
Keisse, if not perfectly recovered, still well ad- 
justed and elastic in all their movements; one 
could barely recognize the Prussian troops who 
fifty years later always worked upon the same 
principles. Among the cavalry, the same ob- 
server gave the SeydHtz regiment by far the 
preference above all others. The hussars did not 
excite his admiration on account of their smart 
appearance, but seemed to him to be excellently 
trained for the small warfare, for reconnoitering 
on the march, and for skirmishes. 
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The king now directed more attention to the 
rapidity of the infantry fire, since experience had 
taaght that the former bayonet attack at the be- 
ginning of a fight could be expected no more 
from the soldiers. With a ticker in his hand, 
test shootings were held at the reviews, for the 
platoons. The result was that the soldier 
learned to load and shoot four times each min- 
ute. The cylinder shaped ramrod introduced in 
1773, at the suggestion of Frederick, prince of 
Brunswick, obviated the turning of the tapering 
rod then in use, and a facility for the filling in 
of the powder was secured in 1781 by the funnel- 
shaped touchhole, an invention of Lieutenant 
von Freytag which was rewarded with the order 
Pour le Merite. Now the soldier succeeded after 
practice in shooting as much as six times a min- 
ute, whereas with sharp ammunition hardly 
more than four, or at the most five shots had 
been attained. The garrison battalions shot less 
rapidly, but in other respects they were, accord- 
ing to the king's judgment, brought to such a 
perfection in 1773 that no general had cause to 
be ashamed of them in his regiment. 

In the fortresses, the protection of which was 
the duty of these garrison troops in time of war, 
there was much to be rebuilt and perfected. In 
the Eulengebirge (Ow! Mountains) originated 
the Silesian Gibraltar of Silberberg, with its 
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chain of rock fortresses to cover the mountain 
passes to the Bohemian as well as to the Glatz 
side, and at the same time to give support to 
the famous key position of Landshut. In West 
Prussia, Graudenz was fortified as a bulwark 
confronting an attack from the direction of Po- 
land, and serving as a fourth line of defense 
against an enemy advancing through East Prus- 
sia, after he had been successful in forcing the 
crossing of the Memel, the lines of the rivers 
Inster and Pregel, and a fortified camp in the 
pass of Lotzen. For the protection of the Baltic 
coast Colberg, whose strategical importance had 
been proven in the last war, was reconstructed 
as a military base of the first order. 

King Frederick previously, in the PoUlicat 
Testament of 1752, after the acquisition of West 
Prussia with Danzig, considered the equipment 
of floating batteries, about thirty galleys and 
several frigates, but no battleships for the coast 
protection. In the end, however, he abandoned 
the modest plan for the founding of a navy. 

" I do not think," he wrote in 1777, " that one 
should ever be persuaded in this country to build 
a navy. Here are the reasons. There are in 
Europe, of big fleets, the English, French, Span- 
ish, Danish and Russian navies. We shall never 
be able to equal them ; so if we always remain 
behind the other nations with several ships, the 
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expense would be useless. To this must be 
added that the money which a fleet costs would 
compel us to diminish our land forces, that the 
country is not populous enough to supply re- 
cruits for the army and sailors for the Beet, and 
finally that naval battles are rarely decisive. 
From this I conclude that it is better to have 
the best army in Europe than the worst fleet 
among the naval powers." 

Thus completely was the conqueror of Silesia 
bound up in the poUtical situation created by 
himself, and in the tasks of the moment which 
none the less were yet to demand another cen- 
tury for their final solution. The relations with 
Austria remained lastingly the basis of his po- 
litical and military calculations. 

Time and again he discussed the means and 
possibilities of striking some heavy blows against 
this adversary, if it again came to a struggle; 
in 1764, in the preamble to his discourse upon 
the recently finished war; again in 1768 in the 
new Political Testament; in 1770 in the Principles 
of the Art of Siege and Tactics; in 1775 in the 
Reflections about Campaign Plans;: and in 1777 in 
the condensed Expose du gowvemement Prussien, 
which emphasized the close connection between 
the conduct of war and politics. 

The practical application formerly concluded 
from the particular conditions of the Prussian 
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state* was, — " Our wars must be short and 
sharp." He generalized the maxim, " War is 
only waged to force the enemy as quickly as 
possible to sign a peace which is advantageous 
for us." Thus he expected from a war with the 
French that an invading army would not waste 
seved or eight years in the siege of the frontier 
fortresses, and fight one battle a year, but would 
penetrate into the heart of France and threaten 
the capital. 

" Broad schemes " was the watchword of the 
old king for future campaigns. Prince Eugene, 
" the greatest warrior of his century," with his 
three most brilHant campaigns, with Hochstadt, 
Turin and Belgrade, was the model which he set 
up for himSelf and his generals. " The great 
plans of campaign," he admitted, " do not all 
succeed, but there is always more accomplished 
with them than with these small schemes, in 
which one is content with the taking of one little 
place on the frontier. . . . The man who was 
successful in all his schemes is not born yet, but 
if you are only meddling with limited ones, then 
you will remain a mediocre man, and if of ten 
great schemes which you undertake only two 
succeed, you have made your name immortal." 

But did his art of war know of some means 
for insuring success? Formerly he had recom- 
mended the battle itself to his generals as the 
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most decisive way to force the fortunes of war, 
and in proud retrospection recalled Hohenfried- 
berg, Sohr and Kesaelsdorf, proudly believing 
the Prussian troops bad proved that the sup- 
posed impregnable positions were not too strong 
for them. Now painful disappointments and ter- 
rible experiences lay behind him; murderous de- 
feats and no less murderous victories ; those bat- 
tles with which the admirers of Prince Henry's 
tame conduct of war had given him the reputa- 
tion " to know no other remedy but the battle." 
" War," he said to himself, " has become more 
and more cunning, more dt0icuh, more daring, 
as we have no more to light alone against men, 
but with the strong positions and the artillexy." 
It did not seem probable that the Atistrian gen- 
erals would abandon the method of General 
Daun which Frederick had to acknowledge as an 
undisputably good one for them ; thus they 
would direct their attention in the next war to 
strong positions, as they had done in the last 
war. Here the king was disposed to blame the 
field marshal, who acted rashly and attacked the 
enemy on mountain ridges or in a broken coun- 
try. He excused himself, when he bad done this 
on several occasions, with his case of extreme 
need. " The attack upon a strongly fortified 
post is an undertaking much too difScult; one 
can easily be thrown or defeated, and if it is 
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forced, it is done with a loss of fifteen thousands 
and twenty thousands, which tears too cruelly a 
gap into the army." 

In the face of such a position it was impossi- 
ble in the beginning of a battle to use caralry, 
which in Frederick's previous battles had as a 
rule opened the fight. If a commander chose to 
let the infantry advance, he might as well let 
loose a crowd of peasants armed with sticks. 
And so the king, contrary to his former views 
that skirmishes are more costly than a battle, 
admitted in his history of the Seven Years' War, 
written immediately after the conclusion of 
peace, and likewise in the military testament of 
1768, that he knew of no better advice than to 
amass many little successes : " Their total makes 
great ones; multiply little successes, that is, heap 
up a treasure little by little; in time one gets 
rich without knowing how it was done." 

The Reflexions of 1775 repeated this maxim, 
that the accumulation of small successes affords 
a substitute for a victorious battle, and in the 
long run decides the superiority. But here we 
meet this rule in the advice for the defensive. 
The sections treating the offensive warfare show 
that it was by no means the intention of the king 
to renounce battles altogether. If he could take 
up the offensive against Austria with a superior 
force, then he contemplated, according to his old 
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standard plan, to choose Moravia as the seat of 
war, and to fight a decisive battle on the ground 
which was more favorable for a struggle, that 
would compel the opponent to evacuate Bo- 
hemia, open to victory the way to the Danube, 
and threaten the hostile capital. For the tactical 
arrangement of the campaign, he adhered to the 
old rule that only one wing should engage in 
the fight. 

Meanwhile, however, the old war hero was 
glad to look upon foreign wars without being 
forced to intervene; he compared himself to the 
German comedians who during their vacation 
used to visit the performances of the French to 
educate themselves after their model. When 
Voltaire, during the Russo- Turkish War, uttered 
the wish to the ruler that he should descend upon 
Mustapha and drive the barbarians out of Eu- 
rope, Frederick replied to the peace apostle who 
was forgetting his part : " What ! My dear saint, 
you are surprised that there is a war in Europe, 
and I am not in it?" We have seen how in 
those days he succeeded in preserving the peace 
for his states; but some day another fight would 
have to come. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AND 
CHURCH POLICY; STATUTE LAW 
AND STATE SYSTEM. 

AS King Frederick, on his return from his 
r\ second war, immediately made the carry- 
ing out of the reform of the administra- 
tion of justice his watchword, so the task, only 
half accomplished a generation before, received 
a fresh impetus soon after the conclusion of 
peace in 1779, through which it was still to be 
guided to its completion in the old century by 
the general statute law. ^ 

For a long time the sovereign had lost sight 
of the great work of codification, or rather he 
deemed it already solved. Not alone was the 
perfected criminal law his pride. Without hav- 
ing abolished the sanguinary laws of Emperor 
Charles V, he had mitigated them by the setting 
up of humane principles to which the Prussian 
criminal judge now had to adhere. 

"We have modified our laws and fared well 

with it." Thus he boasted when, in 1764, under 

383 
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the profound impression of Beccaria's famous 
work, Dei deitfti e pene, torturing and blood- 
thirstiness fell into disrepute in other coun- 
tries. The civil law according to which the 
Prussian courts pronounced judgment seemed to 
him to rest upon a sufficiently secure basis. Still 
in 1777 he wrote in his Exposi du gowvemement 
Pmssien: " The laws in this country are wisely 
enough ordered. I do not think it is necessary 
to revise them." Thus highly did he esteem the 
legislative performance of his celebrated Tri- 
bonian, the Corpus juris Fridericianum, 

The king was not alone in his ardent estima- 
tion of the judicial reform of Cocceji. Grand 
Chancellor Jariges in 1765 praised the work of 
his official predecessor as " this happy revolu- 
tion," thanks to which in no other country on 
earth was justice handled with the same pre- 
cision as in Prussia. The entire supreme court, 
the stronghold of Cocceji's disciples, judged 
much the same, as did Baron von Fiirst, the 
former president of this court, who in 1770, after 
the death of Jariges, received the dignity of a 
grand chancellorship. 

Von Carmer, the minister of justice for Si- 
lesia and chief president of the three Silesian 
high courts, however, went his own way. Once 
Cocceji's assistant, like Fiirst, whom he opposed 
increasingly with the advancing years, Carmer 
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had gained a vigorous self-consciousness in his 
independent provincial sphere of activity, and 
finally demanded a new reform in a direction 
which materially deviated from Coeceji's founda- 
tions. 

To the principle of written proceedings upon 
which the process of l^w was hitherto based, he 
opposed the official or inquisition maxim, in 
which he intended to assign the task to the 
judge to establish the facts in an ofSctal manner 
by a verbal examination of the parties concerned. 
With this, attorneyship, according to Carmer 
the root, of all evil, was made absolutely dis- 
pensable. 

It was Carmer's great merit that in the evo- 
lution of Prussian justice he went to work with 
cotirage and vigor, that he did away with a 
plethora of prejudices, and possessed keenness 
and enough independence to brush aside the op- 
ponents of his person and of his work, — clever, 
self-conscious and implacable adversaries as they 
\»ere. That in this task he had in Svarez a most 
capable collaborator of indomitable activity, 
deep erudition, and the perfect art of form im- 
partation for the expert part of his task was 
Carmer's good fortune, and at the same time 
his great merit. Certainly Svarez was the father 
of the Prussian general statute law, who melted, 
as it were, the castings supplied by the rest of 
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the men in the workshop into one whole, and 
impressed it with the stamp of his own individ- 
uality and intellect. But as Httle as Svarez, can 
we imagine Carmer outside the second Prussian 
reform of justice. 

Carmer's appointment meant a programme. 
The grand chancellor obtained the formal con- 
sent of the crown to his plans through the de- 
cree which received the royal signature on 
April 14, 1780. In this the reform was given two 
tasks: the reorganization of court procedure in 
the sense of the inquisition maxims, with the 
obligation of the judge to hear the parties him- 
self, and the compilation of a general law book 
with subsidiary validity, and in addition the col- 
lection of the provincial laws. 

In his organization of procedure, the scheme 
of which appeared in 1 781 as Corpus juris 
Fridericianum, Book I, and which in the general 
law proceedings received their final shape, 
Carmer had to renounce, to the malicious joy of 
his opponents, his Utopian idea of the total 
abolishment of attorneyship. In other respects, 
however, this reform indicated a considerable 
progress, and a permanent gain was the scope 
which it afforded the judge in gathering proof 
material, especially in the taking of oaths. 

In the work of codification the great work 
succeeded, according to a recent competent 
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critic, in having " for the first time in Germany, 
removed the dualism of the Roman law material, 
and also that of the Germans and other modern 
ones, and to have amalgamated these elements 
into one organixed whole, into one uniform sys- 
tem of law," Putter, the most distinguished law 
historian of Germany in those days, greeted the 
first part of the scheme, put into print with the 
wish that out of it might grow a similar law book 
for every other German state, " and why not 
even for the whole of Germany? " 

King Frederick received this first part in 1784 
with gracious words of appreciation for Carmer's 
" indomitable zeal," Concerning the second 
section, laid before him in the following year, 
he exercised the personally written criticism : 
" But it is very thick, and laws ought to be short, 
not prolix," Thus he adhered to his old concep- 
tion that a good law book had to endeavor to 
reach the highest degree of common understand- 
ing, to afford the layman a guide through the 
labyrinth of the traditional laws, and " if possi- 
ble, to prevent every cause for a quarrel through 
clearn^s and sharply defined regulations." 
That the authors of the statute law had made 
wide concessions to this view point, that they 
had even shared the opinions of the king to a 
great extent, is a fact from which the later often 
criticised weak points in their work partly re- 
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suited. For instance, the expurgation of Latin 
expressions without replacing; them with clear 
German explanations, and the too subtly ratatfied 
casuistry of the paragraphs, with their pro- 
nounced endeavor " not only to regulate the con- 
ceptions of the judicial objects and actions, but 
also the consequences to be derived th«re£rom 
as much as possible by positive laws, with a view 
to prevent a fluctuating and arbitrary division." 

The General Prussian StatiUe Law, which came 
into force in 1794, after the death of Fred- 
erick, was not exclusively a civil law book. It 
contained paragraphs from the criminal law, and 
from the state law; it comprised the law for the 
various social strata, according to the different 
vocations and social ranks, and it also extended 
to the relation between the Church and the State. 

The eleventh title of the second part, " Of the 
■rights and duties of the churches and ecclesi- 
astical societies," may be described as the ab- 
stract of the Frederician Churcli policy, of which 
we shall have to treat again in this connection. 

The relation of the Prussian state authority 
to the Catholic Church had become strained dur- 
ing the Seven Years' War, both through proofs 
of disloyalty in the ranks of the Silesian Cath- 
olics, and through the offending attitude of the 
see. 
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However, the king did not make the disloyal 
Catholics feel his disfavor permanently. The 
abolition of the compulsory incumbency which 
Catholic clergymen had exercised over mem- 
bers of the Protestant congregation, ordered 
after the battle of Leuthen, was freed of its penal 
aspect by the fact that now, according to the 
principle of reciprocity. Catholics who were 
parishioned in a Protestant- diocese were ex- 
empt from all parochial tithes and other taxes 
to the parson and the sexton. 

The Cathohcs saw -a further concession in the 
fact that the king, in 1772, made a decision in 
favor of their churches under Protestant pat- 
ronage, according to which the owner of a 
landed estate could not renounce the church 
patronage and the duty connected with it, in 
order to maintain the church, except beyond the 
amount of the customary burden. And the pos- 
sessions of ecclesiastical buildings were, accord- 
ing to the decree of 1742, so strictly upheld for 
the Cathohcs that even if there was only one 
inhabitant of that faith in existence, the church 
was not placed at the disposal of the Protestants. 
The king even decreed that in case a Catholic 
congregation was defunct the church was to be 
kept open for the Catholics who might in the 
future settle in the community. 

In the border domains disputed over by the 
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temporal and the ecclesiastical authorities, upon 
which he had set foot by virtue of his sovereign 
power, Frederick endeavored to spare the idio- 
syncrasies and susceptibilities of his Catholic 
subjects. When, after the event of 1744, he 
insisted as a matter of principle upt>n his right 
of nomination in the case of vacancies in ec- 
clesiastical prebends, he did not like it " when 
without any cause dilliculties were raised and 
the matter was driven to the utmost," 

He showed himself inexorable and unbendable 
after the war against the demand that, in the 
oath of allegiance to be renewed by the Silesian 
clergy, the ecclesiastics had expressly to admit 
that with an infringement of this oath they 
had forfeited forgiveness in this as well as in 
the next life. Here he did not uphold the ob- 
jection of the Brestau prebendaries that this 
clause was encroaching upon the sacrament of 
penance and upon the priestly absolution, but 
compelled these distinguished clergymen also to 
take the oath which had been sworn to by the 
majority of the Silesian clergy. 

A measure of the extent to which the claims 
of the state authority could be enforced without 
restraint of conscience was always given by the 
example of the Catholic states. The king pro- 
vided the Silesian high president Schlabrendorff 
with the genera! instruction that every prohibi- 
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tion or onus imposed upon the clergy in France 
or in any other Catholic empire would also apply 
in Silesia. In consequence of this Schlabfen- 
dorff made the motion in March, 1765, that in 
future, according to a law just recently put in 
' force in France, neither bulls nor breves of the 
pope should be published without royal consent 
The king agreed with this proposal and subse- 
quently refused his assent repeatedly to papal 
mandates. 

Pope Clement XIII, who during the war had 
joyfully praised the union of the Catholic pow- 
ers against the heretical king, was silent after 
the fresh Church-political claim of the Prussian 
crown. Had it depended upon him alone he 
would have liked to restore the friendly rela- 
tions between the see and this crown which ex- 
isted before his election but was not yet of- 
ficially recognized in Rome. The nuncio in 
Warsaw had assured the Prussian ambassador, 
long after the peace of Hubertusburg, of the 
friendly sentiments 01 the pope toward the 
king, and on this occasion emphatically denied 
the rumor of the donation of a consecrated 
sword to Field Marshal Daun. The king replied 
that with all respect for the Roman chair he 
would not have anything to do with its present 
occupant. 

This, however, did not affect the conduct of 
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Clement XIII a year later, for through his fair 
attitude in a vexatious incident in Silesia he 
preserved the peace between State and Church. 

Once more that unworthy prelate caused a 
conflict, the rousing of -which more than twenty 
years before had encountered great opposition' 
in the see. Prince Bishop Schaffgotsch, since 
1757 a traitor in the eyes of the king, had asked 
to be included in the amnesty provided in the 
peace agreement, as his conduct, though not 
free from rashness, was free from malice. He 
had in a characteristic manner connected his 
request with an -act of simony by offering to 
Minister Schlabrendorflf, in case of his reinstate- 
ment, an annual pension of 1,000 ducats. The 
king let the bribery attempt pass, and commis- 
sioned SchlabrendorfiE to announce his pardon 
to the penitent sinner, but specified that the 
latter must never write again to the king or stay 
with him in the same place. To make this cer- 
tain, the town of Oppeln was assigned to him 
as his steady residence'and as a decent place 
for interment. 

The administration of the bishopric was left 
as heretofore to the consecration bishop and 
vicar general Strachwitz. The pardoned man, 
however, could not endure the stay in the little 
place of Oppeln, In the spring of 1766 he fled 
into Austrian Silesia, to his castle Johannesburg. 
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The king withdrew the authority given to the 
vicar general, but forbade the chapter to have 
any connection with the fugitive bishop, who 
was not to be regarded otherwise " but -As 
though he had died." Here the see was unhesi- 
tatingly on the side of the sovereign, as it proved 
by appointing Strachwitz the apostolic vicar in 
the Prussian part of the bishopric of Breslau, 
according to his motion and with reference to 
the royal prohibition issued to the chapter. 

In those days the attitude of the Catholic 
Church regarding marriages between Catholics 
and Protestants was a lenient one. In districts 
where, in the parlance of the see, heresy was 
rampant with impunity, few diflliculties were 
placed in the way of such unions. The bishops 
of Breslau issued the dispensation for the mar- 
riage between people of different religion with- 
out asking, the see and without insisting upon 
the promise that the children would be brought 
up as Catholics; one yielded to the principle es- 
tablished by the state that the sons of mixed 
marriages had to follow the creed of the father, 
and the daughters that of the mother. Only 
when there was the special obstacle of canoti- 
icaily prohibited consanguinity did objections 
arise between the ecclesiastical and state au- 
thorities, 

Benedict XIV had in this respect given a cer- 
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tain scope to the episcopal decision; Clement 
XIV and Pius VI, however, insisted that a 
dispensation a gradibus could only be granted by 
the pope himself, and only then when the non- 
Catholif party declared its willingness before the 
-conclusion of the marriage to change. 

In this the Prussian government saw an at- 
■ tempt at proselyting and an impairment of re- 
ligious freedom. After protracted negotiations 
the threat of the king prevailed that in such 
■cases, with the repeated refusal of the ecclesi- 
astical authority, he would have the bridal 
couple married by a Protestant parson. The 
pope agreed in 1777 to give the Breslau con- 
secration bishop a conditional authority for dis- 
pensations which he himself, as he explained, 
could suffer in a tolerant although unwilling 
spirit, but would never sanction by an act of his 
authority. Pius VI on this occasion particularly 
appreciated, with warm words, the generous 
privileges granted to the Prussian Catholics. 

Soon this pope was to see himself under still 
greater obligations of gratitude to the Piiissian 
king. To him came the days of visitation, as 
they had come for his two predecessors. In 
Austria, Joseph II was extending the borders 
of state authority far into the ecclesiastical do- 
main, and began his work of secularization 
which greatly Hmited the number of monasteries 
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and the possessions of those that had hitherto 
been spared. In vain did the pope, " the abbot 
from the South," as one scoflFed in Vienna, de- 
termine upon a supplicatory journey to Vienna, 
— the emperor did not deviate from the once 
chosen path. " If Braschi would be infallible," 
King Frederick had predicted, " he would not 
commit the foolishness to undertake such a step, 
which is as useless as it is unseemly." One 
should, he said, — to avenge Frederick II and 
Henry IV, — prepare a reception for the pope in 
Vienna like that once given to the emperor in 
Canossa: "Rome, the domineering Rome, suc- 
cumbs to her revolting children who refuse to 
obey her, who demonize the cowl bearers, take 
possession of her estates, and impudently shake 
off the yoke of purgatory, and everywhere the 
heretics cry, ' we have always said it, the Baby- 
lonian hussy is'not'infallible.'" 

Satisfied in his capacity as a heretic, which 
he was fond 6f emphasizing, with the decay of 
the papacy, with the humiliation of the " deputy 
deity of the seven mountains," he soon knew 
how, as a politician, to gain from these events 
an advantage in the reverse direction. For the 
final consolidation of the Prussian rule in Si- 
lesia, nothing could be more welcome to him 
than the oppressions of the clergy in the Cath- 
olic neighboring empire, over whose frontiers 
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many of the Silesian Catholics had, sent longing 
glances. Now at last, after forty years, they 
had been won wholly for Prussia when, on the 
26th of August, 1782, the king announced to the 
entire clergy through the consecration bishop, 
on his visit to Breslau, that no chapter or mon- 
astery should have to fear an increase of bur- 
dens or even a dissolution, " so long as they con- 
dncted themselves as loyal and honest subjects." 
With deep joy the consecration bishop con- 
fessed, in his pastoral letter issued soon after- 
ward : " If ever my episcopal office has appeared 
to me sweet and easy, it certainly was at that 
moment when I was able to announce to all the 
chapters and monasteries these paternal senti- 
ments of his royal majesty." Thus the confes- 
sional injustices in Silesia were removed at the 
conclusion of the reign of the first Prussian sov- 
ereign. All Silesians, whether Protestant or 
Catholics, had become stanch Prussians, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION OF 
PRINCES OF 1785 

FREDERICK was industrious to the last. 
The tired, aged monarch made one more 
grand and successful throw. Who would 
have believed that after the brilliant beginnings 
of the youthful conqueror of Silesia, the signs 
and miracles which the hero of the Seven Years' 
War had shown to friend and foe in the struggle 
against a world in arms, the convincing proofs 
of foresight and judgment, of determination and 
moderation, which in 1772 the master of state- 
craft displayed on the reacquisJtion of West 
Prussia and more recently at the rescue of Ba- 
varia, — that after this accumulation of achieve- 
ments the sympathy of the world for the grim 
old hero would be still capable of a wider ex- 
pansion? And yet so it was. 

The beginnings of the new decade, the first 
years of the eighties, did not forecast such a 
turn. The Prussian policy lost the fulcrum 
which had supported it since 1764, — the aUiance 
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with Russia. Furthermore, the king had re- 
turned home from the last war with the 
disturbing fear that with the death of the 
empress-queen her son would press his schemes 
of aggrandizement. For this reason everyone in 
Berlin wished the queen a long evening of life, 
whereas in Vienna the demise of the king was 
awaited with a certain impatience. Not that it 
was intended to crush the successor of Fred- 
erick the Great by war. The tactics of Prince 
Kaunitz were different. The question was, so 
he informed the. ambassador in Berlin during an 
illness of the king in 1776, to disabuse the mind 
of the prince of Prussia " of all apprehensions 
about adverse intentions which could perhaps be 
carried out after the death of his uncle. 

" Through such personal assurances the hith- 
erto hankering of the crown prince after pomp 
and lavishness could be fostered in the easiest 
way, and in such a manner the Prussian ma- 
chine could be more surely undermined and 
gradually led to its decay." King Frederick said' 
the only task of the imperial ambassador in Ber- 
lin was to watch his state of health. The tacit 
thought which filled the Austrian hearts had 
teen ingenuously expressed by thfe young 
French queen Marie Antoinette in a letter to 
her mother: "It was not permitted to her to 
wish for the death of the king of Prussia, but it 
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would be a great fortune if he through his bad 
health would be unable to stir." 

Five years younger than the " wicked man in 
Sans Souci," as she called the king, the great 
empress departed from the scene of action; five 
years before him who had been filled with their 
quarrel for more than a generation. She died 
as she had Hved, in the castle of her forefathers 
in Vienna, on the 29th of November, 1780, her 
heart full of care for her country, of love and 
kindness for her children and for her entire sur- 
roundings, of devoutness and gratitude toward 
her God, — religious, brave, without fear of the 
illness and without fear of death. 

When Frederick received news of the passing 
away of Maria Theresa, he wrote to his am- 
bassador Riedesel at Vienna : " The excellent 
merits of this great princess are universally 
recognized. The whole of Europe has admired 
the distinguished quahties of her soul and her 
heart. There was only one voice about the rank 
which she occupied among the sovereigns. One 
can say without exaggeration that she wil! be 
unanimously mourned." He was indignant with 
the ingratitude of the Vienna mob, which com- 
plained of the pressure of taxation, and whose 
insolent attitude at the funeral sounded a dis- 
cordant note amid the mourning ceremonies of 
the capital. 
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To D'Alembert Frederick wrote that, in spite 
of the unconcern about deaths and births which 
comes with advancing age, he had lamented the 
death of the empress. " She has done honor to 
the throne and to her sex. I have conducted war 
against her and have never been her enemy," — 
words which, when repeated on a solemn occa- 
sion in the French Academy, were stormily ap- 
plauded. But the most exquisite praise which 
Frederick bestowed upon his great adversary 
was when he, to his own danger, referred to the 
example of steadfastness and heroic bravery 
which the young queen of Hungary gave to the 
astonished world in the struggle for the heritage 
of her forefathers. 

The new Austrian emperor; Joseph H, soon 
broke decisively with Frederick, and the aged 
king found himself without a single remaining 
European ally. From this painful isolation the 
king looked out again upon the German sov- 
ereign princes, after he had declared to the duke 
of Brunswick that it was time to establish a 
league after the example of the Schmalkalden 
Federation. 

" One must," he wrote in February to 
Finckenstein, " unite the German princes in a 
confederation solely for the avowed purpose of 
upholding the empire system as it is at present, 
and I confess that should matters shape them- 
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selves to a war, one has to prepare to let these 
people participate in the game and to pay them 
subsidies, which would not be impossible," 

A confederation of the empire states, which 
formerly he had imagined as an adjunct to a 
union with Russia, or with France or England, 
was now to become of itself the support of the 
Prussian policy and its last refuge, for the king 
declared he could find no other ally to be 
trusted among the European powers. 

In the first place he thought of Hanover, 
Brunswick and Hesse, his allies in the Seven 
Years' War, and also of the ecclesiastical princes, 
Bamberg- Wiirzburg, Paderborn, Fulda and 
Hildesheim. On March 6, 1784, the order was 
issued to the ministers to take the initial steps 
required. The king remarked that not between 
today and tomorrow could so many heads be 
brought under one hat; the work in question 
was not one of a fortnight, but of one and a 
half or two years; he only wished to see the 
union reaHzed before his death. 

He could not think he was exposed to im- 
minent danger. He felt that it was not as in 
17561 when an attack upon him had been agreed 
upon and had been made ready. It was sig- 
nificant of the situation that Austria was di- 
verted for the time from aggressive plans against 
Pi'ussta by her alliance with Russia, directed 
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toward the southeast, and that Russia for this 
alliance only endeavored to dismember Turkey, 
not, however, as in Elizabeth and Bestuschew's 
times, — by the overthrow of Prussia. 

Frederick was certain that if it did corhe to a 
breach with the two imperial courts, he would 
in no circumstances see the French among his 
opponents, as they were in the Seven Years' 
War. If an alliance could not be had with them, 
the relations between the two would remain 
friendly at all events. When Prince Henry, in 
the summer of 1784, made a journey to the south 
of France, his royal brother gladly gave his con- 
sent to an invitation to come to Paris which 
reached the prince in Geneva. On August 17, 
Count von Oels, the incognito of Henry, ar- 
rived there, and on the 22nd he greeted the king 
and queen in Versailles. 

Meanwhile the negotiations progressed slowly. 
Not that the smaller courts had been non- 
receptive to the association idea ; the ecclesi- 
astical courts especially were filled with appre- 
hension over the restless, far-reaching policy of 
the emperor. Would Joseph some day extend 
the secularization system prevailing in his patri- 
monial dominions to the chapters of the empire? 

His quarrels with the neighboring ecclesi- 
astical princes of Salzburg and Passau made all 
think seriously. The House of Austria lost its 
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most loyal faction in the diet with these bish- 
ops. Through the liberal bishop of Wiirzburg 
and Bamberg, Franz Ludwig von Erthal, rela- 
tions were established with the Protestant courts 
of Weimar, Gotha, Dessau and Carlsruhe. 

Quite in the manner of expression of the 
princely opponents of Joseph's great ancestor 
Emperor Charles V, one spoke in these courts 
of the yoke which was threatening the German 
princes, of the fetters that were being forged 
with great eagerness. In his zeal for German 
liberty, that is, for the old autonomy of the em- 
pire states, Duke Ernst of Gotha even referred 
to the American contenders for independence. 
Their example had shown that the rights of 
mankind brook no opposition. 

Already these small princes were thinking of 
establishing an empire army for protection 
against the emperor, the supreme command of 
which one from among themselves, Duke Karl 
Wilhelm Ferdinand of Brunswick, would have 
to assume. 

Not only the Emperor, but Prussia, was 
feared; the Prussian arrogance, of which much 
was heard, seemed likely to become as danger- 
ous to German freedom as the imperialism of 
Joseph. Therefore the Protestant prince bishop 
of Osnabriick, the second son of the English 
king, thought the continuation of the empire au- 
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thority depended wholly upon the balance be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. For the moment, 
however, a more imminent peril threatened from 
Vienna. It rested upon the attempt to bind 
Prussia by a conservative tendency which defi- 
nitely fixed this power in a union for the main- 
tenance of German Hberty, with the king of 
Prussia in the role of a protector of the empire 
constitution. In this sense the grandchild of 
the old Dessau er. Prince Leopold Friedrich 
Franz, and with him the duke of Brunswick, 
used their efforts to win the Prussian successor 
to the throne and Minister Hertzberg for the 
idea of an empire association. 

In this instance of the Prussian policy, acted 
with resolution, something might have been 
achieved, but the king's own ministers held back. 
As often as the question concerned empire af- 
fairs which, according to his repeated admission, 
were " quite beyond his sphere," their master 
gave them, wiUingiy or unwillingly, a wide scope 
for negotiations. The older of them. Count 
Finckenstein, thirty-five years before, had be- 
come a minister at a time when the advisers of 
the youthful monarch regarded it as their duty 
to check and to warn more than to urge and to 
plan. Frederick reposed unlimited confidence 
in this statesman, the friend and playmate of his 
boyhood; there were times when he wrote daily 
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letters to discuss the political situation and its 
requirements with this experienced and sensible, 
tactful and modest, confidant. 

Of quite a different nature was the second 
minister, Ewald Friedrich von Hertzberg, eleven 
years younger than Finckenstein and thirteen 
years younger than King Frederick, Not infre- 
quently he sought to push himself before the 
older colleague, who looked upon his fidgeting 
restlessness and caviling doctrinarianism with 
dislike. In a self-assertive manner (Junker 
Plump from Pomerania, a foreign diplomat had 
called him), he did not hold back his opinion 
when it was not asked. " Hertzberg," wrote 
Prince Karl of Hesse after his observations in 
the Breslau winter quarters in 1778-79, " was al- 
ways quibbling with the king, who often bluntly 
gave him a piece of his mind; he was practically 
what is called a bookworm; he had studied at 
the university; however, he was no politician," 
Others would only admit him to be the author 
wf nearly all the deductions and abstracts of his 
department which were to be published, to the 
merit of a good master of the rolls. As such 
he had begun his career in the government 
service and at all times he plumed himself not a 
little upon his historical knowledge and what 
might be termed his ubiquitous wisdom. One 
of his favorite theories was that the state, after 
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the striking example of 1772, ought to make ac- 
quisitions without a stroke of the sword, that ts, 
by virtue of the art of diplomacy, to which he 
attributed an exaggerated value. He always 
regarded the declarations of war of 1756 and 
1778 as utterly useless. Convinced of the su- 
periority of his political methods and of his 
higher intelligence in relation to the old king, 
dissatisfied with his subordinate sphere of activ- 
ity and ever inclined to complain about slights, 
Hertzberg now essayed the task set before the 
ministers with the greatest reluctance. 

What he had in mind was further acquisitions 
in Poland; for this, however, an appeal to the 
imperial courts was required, and the incum- 
bents in the empire must not hear anything. 
To them he advocated the view that this work 
should begin only in one of three " epochs," — 
in the event of a Turkish war, on the death of 
the prince-eiect of Paiatinate-Bavaria, and " yet 
in a third epoch." He meant the death of the 
king of Prussia, which was at last to give the 
ambitious and confident minister a free hand 
for his own assertive policy. 

Hertzberg went so far as to write in confi- 
dence to the minister of the palsgrave of Zwei- 
brucken, as if the king had suddenly conceived 
this idea and one had at least to satisfy him 
par mantle d'acquit. This was his watchword. 
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Thus month after month passed without any- 
thing substantial being done, Frederick was 
silent, believing from many signs that the em- 
press of Russia would not drive matters to an 
open breach with him. 

In the autumn of 1784, new schemes of Em- 
peror Joseph caused excitement in the political 
world. He could not get over the fact that at 
the last drawing in of nets which made a good 
catch of his ally he had been left empty-handed. 
So he came forward with his programme later 
on. This was a " free and voluntary exchange " 
of Bavaria and Upper Palatinate, together with 
the archbishopric of Salzburg, for the Austrian 
Netherlands. Thus he lauded his " idea " to the 
czarina as being in the Russian interest, since 
Austria, removed from the neighboring touch 
with France, would be able to devote herself 
with all her might to the great Oriental plan. 
Catherine expressed her approval, but pointed 
to the obstacles which the exchange scheme 
would meet in the German empire and in the two 
imperial powers who were interested in its 
frustration. 

Joseph did not heed the warning, so con- 
fident was he that he was about to encumber 
his political vehicle with a second dead weight. 
On the verge of getting rid of his Netherlands, 
he caused a quarrel on Belgian soil with the 
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Datch neighbors, the last struggle of the House 
of Hapsburg with the old adversaries of 
PhHip II. 

The Westphalian peace closed the mouth of 
the Scheldt in order to protect Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam from the rivalry of Antwerp. It was 
unbearable to the emperor to recognize this un- 
dignified state of affairs any longer, and he 
resolved to force through the opening of the 
Scheldt. 

Into the quarrel which was at first conducted 
with the pen, other claims were soon drawn 
from both sides. It came to pass that in Oc- 
tober, 1784. the Dutch guard ship in the Scheldt 
fired upon an Austrian merchantman sailing to 
Antwerp. France, in an alliance with both par- 
ties, endeavored to mediate. Joseph, who had 
engaged himself in these affairs altogether too 
recklessly, now sought with some skill to com- 
bine the Bavarian barter scheme with the 
Scheldt quarrel by letting the Dutch hope he 
would probably yield, so that he could win 
France all the easier for the transplantation of 
the Wittelsbachers in Belgium. 

It was very evident that France, as in 1778, 
was looking askance and with strong disap- 
proval on the plan of exchange. Again was' 
seen in Versailles, after a short interval, the 
friendship with Austria put to a hard test, as ■ 
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a y«ar previous in the Turkish question and a 
decade before in the Polish affair. Again the 
minister and the queen, Vergennes and Marie 
Antoinjette, were fighting for the weak king. 
Again the minister began seriously to reckon 
with PruBsia. Prince Henry, whose presence 
in Paris took on an -unforeseen significance, saw 
things on the banks of the Seine more through 
French spectacles than his Rheinsberg ones, and 
believed he could already grasp the French alli- 
ance for which he had ardently wished through 
the last thirty years. 

For such a change from the Austrian to the 
Prussian camp, as it had been seriously regarded 
during the previous year, was considered the 
means of saving Turkey, and France would 
hardly have prepared for the sake of Bavaria 
only. But Vergennes, supported by the other 
ministers, succeeded in carrying through so 
much against the queen that Louis XVI made 
the fate of Bavaria dependent upon an under- 
standing with the king of Prussia, in a letter to 
his imperial brother-in-law written on January 6, 
1785, upon which, however, after the experi- 
ences of 1778, one could never reckon with 
Frederick. 

The Prussian king, who was in the dark con- 
cerning the further plans of the two imperial 
courts after the agreement of Ainali-Kawak, re- 
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garded the European situation in the autumn of 
1784 as a chaos. But it was not incumbent upon 
the Prussians to disperse this fog, — he might 
have been thinking of his initiative of 1740 or 
1756, — but presumably an attack of the imperial 
courts upon the Turks, or a declaration of war 
by the emperor against the Dutch, would give 
the other powers the signal to rally. 

After the arrival of the alarming news from 
the Netherlands, he gave a new impetus to the 
lagging negotiations over a confederation of 
princes. With his own hands he drafted, on 
October 24, " the project of a league between 
the princes of Germany, after the example of the 
Schmalkalden Federation," a guide for Hertz- 
berg for the working out of the confederation 
charter. And when a few days afterward ti- 
dings came from Zweibriicken of new intrigues 
by which the palsgrave was to be won for the 
exchange, he called to his ministers an impa- 
tient " Du feu! du feu! Messieurs! There 
you see clearly that I am talking myself to 
death to you, that the emperor with his alert- 
ness will at the last gain the victory over our 
indolence," 

Once more the ministers dared to hold back. 
They warned against a popular rising at a mo- 
ment when the emperor, as could be deduced 
from his abrupt attitude toward the chief states, 
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seemed to be sure of the assistance of France 
and Russia. The king invited Hertzberg to 
Potsdam for a few days, in order to discuss 
the pros and cons of the question. Hertz- 
berg's counter arguments seemed to have 
made an impression upon the king; at any rate 
the work was again at a standstill for several 
weeks. 

Only a fortnight after New Year's, 1785, the 
scene changed. From Zweibriicken was sounded 
a new warning, a call for help against grave 
imminent danger. The representative of the 
czarina in the German diet, Runianzofl, had ap- 
peared in Zweibriicken and peremptorily de- 
manded from the palsgrave the consent to the 
exchange of Bavaria for Belgium, concerning 
which the emperor and the Bavarian prince- 
elect, in concert with France and Russia, had 
agreed, though the palsgrave refused. Now, 
however, Finckenstein and Hertzberg became 
alarmed. Through this exchange, they declared 
to the king, the emperor would place himself in 
a position to reconquer Alsace and his hereditary 
country Lorraine, and then to subjugate the 
whole of Germany. 

In these critical hours Frederick was the more 
composed party. He declined to believe that 
France would have bound herself, and his doubt 
was, as we have seen, a well-founded one. 
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Moreover, the French ambassador Esterno as- 
sured Count Finckenstein that the matter had 
been dropped. 

In the beginning" of February, however, the 
newspapers announced the Bavarian-Belgium 
exchange as an accomplished fact, and only left 
open the question whether the new Wittelsbach 
kingdom in the Netherlands was to be called 
Belgiunir Burgundy or Austrasia. France was 
to> have a voice in the deal for her consent to 
the acquisition of Luxemburg and Namur. 

Frederick's letters from February 8 showed 
that his excitement was growing from day to 
day. " After all that you have reported to me 
about your conversation with Mr. Esterno," he 
wrote on the loth; to Finckenstein, " I begin to 
be suspicious even against France. ... It could 
very well be that the Csesar Joseph had intended 
to bribe his brother-in-law with thifi bait (Lux- 
emburg). I even know through similar rumors 
that one has also indulged in the practical joke 
to fix for us, I don't know what share, and the 
phlegmatic tone in which Mr. Esterno has been 
talking to yon about these intentions of the 
devilish Joseph makes me believe that France in 
this moment decisive for her honor will lack the 
enei^y, and in the end she might get her nose 
bleeding. O Gods! with what an infamous lot 
do we have to deal! And how are we, sur- 
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rounded by cowardly and -venal ' canaille,' to 
maintain the German constitution by onrselves 
alone and resist the boundless rap^ity of this 
cuFS«d Vienna tyrant? I confess to you that afl 
this throws rae ofiE my feet, for in such a uni- 
versal confusion as this there are not even suf- 
ficient points of support for fluctuations." 

To Prince Henry he confessed three days later 
that bis old age was not at all adapted to these 
continuous tribulations with which the tnrbulent . 
Jose^ was oppressing the political situation of 
Europe. " Already more than half beyond this 
world, I have to redouble my activity and pru- 
dence, and constantly carry these hateful proj- 
ects in my mind which this cursed Joseph orig- 
inates afresh every day. So I am condemned not 
to enjoy a little rest even, imtil the earth covers 
my remains," 

The following days did not bring him the 
longed-for rest, but his fears were greatly re- 
lieved. He received a declaration from Paris 
in the most definite terms that the emperor, as 
he had actually done on January iS, in his an- 
swer to the letter of Ludwig XIV" of the 6th, 
renounced the exchange scheme. From the 
bottom of his heart he praised heaven, so Fred- 
erick wrote on February 21 to Finckenstein ; the 
plan had failed and war against the two imperial 
courts, in which it would have been difficult to 
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wrest Bavaria again from the Austrians, was 
avoided. 

At the same time he thought, not without 
justification, that the plan of the emperor had 
been laid aside to await a more favorable hour; 
that it had been postponed only until the death 
of the prince-elect of Bavaria, the " unworthy 
Theodor," or perhaps only until his own demise. 
For this reason the negotiations with the Ger- 
. man princes had to be continued. 

With the representatives of the courts of 
Dresden and Hanover, the charter of the con- 
federation of princes was signed in Berlin on 
July 23, 1785. It was for the purpose of safe- 
guarding to all the empire and ecclesiastical 
states the possession of their lands and their 
rights. Separate articles gave the agreement 
the character of the old electoral unions by the 
three princes-elect of Brandenburg, Saxony and 
Hanover, promising one another to act in agree- 
ment in all electoral affairs, as at the election of 
a Roman king; in the fixation of the election 
capitulation; and in the establishment of a new 
electorate. A " most secret " article pledged the 
three courts to resist with armed force all at- 
tempts at an exchange or taking away of empire 
lands. 

Through the joining of the archbishop of 
Mainz, who, however, did not sign the secret 
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article, the confederation received half the votes 
in the electpral council. Of other empire states, 
the main agreement was signed by the pals- 
grave of Zweibriicken, who had directly partici- 
pated from the outset of the negotiations, the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the Ernestinians of 
Gotha and Weimar, and the iVIecktenburg dukes 
of Schwerin and Strelitz, the margraves of Ans- 
bach and of Baden, the Anhalt princes of Bern- 
burg, Dessau and Kothen, and finally, the 
Protestant bishop of Osnabruck. 

The result of the German Confederation of 
Princes of 1785 was not the rescue of the terri- 
torial independence of Bavaria, for Bavaria had 
been already saved at the moment when France 
made her consent to the exchange plan of 
Joseph II dependent upon the decision of the 
king of Prussia. The paramount result of the 
confederation was a moral gain for Prussian 
prestige, — a mighty enhancement of the same 
in the German empire and in Europe, with the 
dark background of a great political defeat of 
the emperor. 

Not without reason did Frederick express his 
astonishment at the readiness with which the 
emperor designed vast plans only to drop them 
before the slightest difficulty. Joseph expressed 
his anger in a letter to his Russian ally declaring 
that the gathering was of so many fools, to form 
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a so-called confederation on the foundation of 
absurd fabl<s. And Catherine in her reply could 
only give him the dry advice to treat this con- 
federation, after they had failed to nip it in the 
bud, with absolute indifference and without be- 
traying any irritation. 

The defeat of the emperor was all the more 
exasperating since he, informed of the aspira- 
tions of Prussia, in a circular letter to the im- 
perial ambassadors had requested the empire 
states to join him, the head of the empire, 
in a " formal and solemn union " for the 
maintenance ef the empire constitution. Such 
a union in the empire had been at the disposal 
of the House of Austria before in the associa- 
tion of the outer circles of the empire of 1697 
and 1702, and in the time of the Suabian Fed- 
eration of Maximilian I, the Wittelsbach empire 
of Charles VII, and the Frankfort Union of 
1744. 

A confederation in the empire which would 
have mihtated against the emperor had not been 
known since the Rhine Confederation of 1658. 
King Frederick had found in 1785, in his Con- 
federation of Princes against the emperor, far 
more members than in 1744 for the union for 
his protection. 

This new confederation differed essentially 
from its predecessors in the absence of the con- 
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fessional tendency that had always manifested 
itself from the Schmalkalden Federation down 
to the union attempts of 1757, and in the in- 
trinsically German character of the union. It 
was not the work, organ or adjunct of a foreign 
power, like the Rhine Confederation of Mazarin, 
the Heilbronn Union of Oxenstierna in the 
Thirty Years' War, to a certain degree the Alli- 
ance of the German Protestants of 1609, and the 
Confederation of Princes of 1552 against the 
victor of Miihlberg. 

Hertzberg, who had a pronounced opinion, 
would have liked to give the confederation a 
bi-oader scope and more European " backbone," 
by drawing in Holland and England. But the 
king well knew why he had renounced this ex- 
tension. With iron persistence he kept himself 
aloof from all interference in the domestic con- 
flicts of the Netheriand Free States. As little 
as he once had granted his support to his sister 
in Sweden against the opposition party, so little 
could, his niece in The Hague, the wife of the 
Orange hereditary lord lieutenant, expect Prus- 
sian assistance. Through this reserve he gained 
the great advantage that now, as a matter of 
fact, none of the great European powers was in 
alliance with him, but the two leading western 
powers, still in strained relations to one another 
after their last conclusion of peace, were both 
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benevolently inclined toward Prussia's creation, 
the Confederation of Princes, and formed as it 
were a reserve force for him. 

Like England, from specific dynastic consid- 
erations of her dependency upon Hanover, so 
did France sanction the confederation according 
to all traditions of her policy interested in the 
preservation of the liberty of the sovereign 
princes. In former times, especially before and 
after the Dresden Peace of 1745, it had been 
Frederick's endeavor to be on equally good 
terms if possible with both France and England. 
If, in 1756, his statesmanship had failed in the 
attempt to reach the medium between the two, 
he had now operated with better fortune. Out 
of the perilous state of political isolation in which 
he saw himself after the dissolution of his rela- 
tions with Russia, he had opened a way with a 
strong hand. He now held a position at the 
head of his confederation in which he could 
reckon upon the assistance of France and Eng- 
land for the conservative and defensive purposes 
of the union, for the preservation of the constitu- 
tion, and for the maintenance of property 
relations in the empire, whereas Russia and 
Austria in the following years lost more and 
more of their prestige in Europe, the deeper 
they entangled themselves in the Oriental com- 
plications. 
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In this conservative and defensive tendency 
lay the strength and the wegikness of the con- 
federation. While it commanded the political 
situation of the moment, it was yet by virtue of 
its essentia! nature unable to fulfill the require- 
ments of the national future. Germany's salva- 
tion could only come through a reform, a revolu- 
tion, a new creation. 

This was better known to no one than to the 
head of the union founded on the principle of 
preservation, the king of Prussia, who had for- 
merly raised the question as to how long this 
" bizarre and senile " organism which one called 
the German empire would hold together, and 
who, as a young prince, had for one moment 
thought to "turn the empire from the bottom 
upward." A vital new creation would have 
required above all the strengthening of the cen- 
tral power. The imperial ambitions of the 
empire head of those days, borne by the new ter- 
ritorial endeavors of the House of Austria, were 
striving for such a strengthening just as deter- 
minedly as the self-consciousness and the im- 
pulse of self-preservation of the young Prussian 
power was laboring against it. Prussia would 
subordinate her power to Austrian imperialism 
still less than the other German princes in their 
weakness, and so all of them swore to the prin- 
ciple of preserving the old conditions. Only in 
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this purely negative progranwne were Prussia 
and her German alUee of 1785 one. 

The queBtion had already been mooted by 
Prussians io their own camp, who would hare 
bad only their specific interest count It was a 
role worthy of the king of Prussia artificially to 
preserve something that had outlived itself: the 
ungainly edifice of the German empire, with its 
ecclesiastical and worldly conglomeration of 
little states, with its stunted empire cities, with 
its slow and partial administration of justice of 
the supreme courts, and with the empty and 
ridiculous quibbling of its diet. Had not the 
king, by virtue of his new title of a protector of 
German freedom, bound himself by foregtMng 
the exten^on and the rounding out of his state 
so necessary to it? Would not good statesman- 
ship demand at an opportune time the attem-pt 
to use to one's own advantage what the em- 
peror, at the expense of the German neighbors, 
had given as an example? Even recently King 
Frederick had scoffed at those who were now 
his allies, with MachiaveUi as principi di Ger~ 
mania bisognosi di scadi, and in former times he 
had repeatedly redrawn the map of Germany 
through land barter and the secularization of 
ecclesiastical states emphatically rejected by die 
confederation, but included them In the sphere 
of his political combinations. Now, as in 1778, 
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